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CURRENCY REFORM—THE ALDRICH PLAN 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TAFT TO THE CONVENTION OF THE NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT MANHATTAN BEACH, JUNE 22, 1911, INDORSING THE ALDRICH PLAN. 


Had I known that the State Bankers Association 
of New York had the good sense to bring into their 
company on occasions like this the real controllers of 
the banks, the real heads of the family, I should not 
have selected the humdrum subject for speaking 
which is mine to-night; and I beg to apologize to the 
ladies if in what I say they find a good deal that is 
soporific, but when the solemn name of a State bank- 
ers association is suggested nothing occurs to one as 
@ proper subject except that of banking. I confess 
it has something of the humorist that I should speak 
on a banking subject, for I am as limited in my actual 
experience in that regard as Senator Vance, of North 
Carolina, said he was when he entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the financial questions in a joint debate 


with Judge Settle, also of North Carolina, that the- 


only thing he knew about financial matters was that 
it took two names to float his paper. 

I am glad to have the pleasure of meeting a body 
of men whose ability, experience, knowledge and cor- 
rect methods of business have everything to do with 
the prosperity and morality of the business commun- 
ity of the State of New York and of the country. 
The banks of New York are a very large part, in point 


of capital and influence, of the banks of the country 
and their representatives are an exceptional audience 
before which to discuss the question of the reform of 
our banking and currency methods now in practice. 
Financial questions are perplexing and elusive 
ones. They are alluring, as well. I do not know any 
subject which in the past has involved so bitter a 
discussion, has prompted so many differing opinions 
among men skilled and unskilled, learned and un- 
learned, as that concerning the currency and banking. 
The business disturbances to which the country 
was subjected during the discussion, first of the 
greenback question and then of the free silver ques- 
tion, are instances of what I say. It is common 
knowledge, I believe, that when after the election of 
1896, at which the people decided by a substantial 
vote in favor of maintaining the present gold stand- 
ard, it was proposed in, tke Heuse of Representatives 
to enact legislation embodying this, popalar verdict in 
a statute, every one vf the 12 members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committze of the nad 4 dif- 
ferent bill for passage, and.so impracticable wag it, to 
secure an agreement that the question was_ referred 
to a special committee, on whose recoramyndstion the 
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House adopted a very simple provision on the sub- 
ject. While, however, the opinions as to the proper 
methods for improving our banking and currency 
system have in times past been as numerous and as 
various as possible, it has been nearly the unanimous 
opinion that the present system is utterly inadequate 
to the needs of a commercial nation like ours, and 
that some sort of drastic reform is essential if we are 
not to sacrifice a very substantial part of our busi- 
ness energy and ability in periodic efforts to minimize 
and recover from monetary panics, which could be en- 
tirely. avoided under a reasonable plan in which the 
available reserve currency of the country could be 
controlled and used by an intelligent and responsible 
agency to avoid the stringency. 


We have now more than 7,000 national banks, 
with a requirement that each bank shall hold 25 per 
cent. of its deposits to meet its obligations to its de- 
positors. The minute that the call for currency be- 
comes greater, and the probable difficulty of securing 
it threatens, each bank prepares to weather the storm 
and enters into competition with every other bank to 
increase its available cash resources, and, thus there 
is at once added to the original cause for inadequacy 
of currency, the necessarily embarrassing demand for 
more currency by each bank, not because it is needed 
for the community at large, but in order to add to the 
cash strength of each bank and this probably quite 
beyond its necessities. A bank may have commercial 
paper acquired in its legitimate business of the most 
gilt-edged character, which, in ordinary times, it 
could promptly dispose of for cash without the slight- 
est difficulty, and thus fully meet all its obligations to 
its depositors, but which, without ability to transmute 
it into cash, in view of threatened money stringency 
it is almost as unavailable for meeting the claims 
of its depositors as if it were real estate. 


Another difficulty is in the making of the money 
in circulation correspond to the actual and conserva- 
tive needs of trade. We have a certain fixed amount 
of silver and of gold and of greenbacks, and, then in 
addition to that, a national bank circulation secured 
on bonds deposited with the Government, the varying 
profit upon which to each bank it is supposed will en- 
large or decrease the circulation according to the de- 
mands of trade. Under the present system the elas- 
ticity of such a plan has not equalled the public 
necessities. The personal profit of each bank under 
the system now in vogue in the increasing and re- 
ducing of the bank circulation is not a sufficiently 
correct measure of the public needs in this regard. 
The lack of correspondence between the general public 
need for issue or withdrawal of bank notes, and the 
special motive and profit of each bank in issuing 
such notes, is perhaps not so great as that hetween 
the public need for the concentration of reserve cur- 
rency at particular places and for particular pur- 
poses, and the actual result in respect to the reserve 
as influenced by the interest of particular banks under 
the present system; but there is a substantial variance 

"Thetween, ‘gemttay did control of the note- 
igening pover ip iss othe legitimate demand 
for money, : and that exercised undér our present sys- 


In ‘all banking and currency sys- 
tems 6f, the oid worthy; ethe power to control cash re- 
serves, ‘fant fe rot notes to be used as 
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currency, is placed under the control of a central 
bank, recognized by the Government and given the 
necessary authority. ‘In this way the monetary exi- 
gencies presented by domestic and foreign trade in 
the rising and falling demand for currency and in the 
facilitating of the exchange and liquidation of com- 
mercial credits are promptly met. The necessity in 
any satisfactory system to be adopted by us, for some 
agency like that of a central bank has generally been 
acquiesced in by all who have given the subject care- 
ful, candid and intelligent consideration to the cur- 
rency systems of other countries, where they do not 
have monetary panics, and to the causes for the cur- 
rency panics, which we do have to our cost in this 
country. 


After our last money panic, in 1907, legislation 
was adopted, known as the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, 
which offers an instrument for temporary relief 
against actual cash stringency due to hoarding and 
to panic, but of a very clumsy and unsatisfactory 
character. It was adopted as the best thing that 
could be devised under the circumstances which would 
have any chance of passing the House and the Senate, 
but no one who was responsible for it considered it a 
broad or satisfactory solution of the difficulties pre- 
sented by our present system. 


A Monetary Commission was appointed, of which 
the then Senator Aldrich was made Chairman. It was 
a non-partisan commission. I dwell with great em- 
phasis on the fact that it was non-partisan, because 
if we are to work out this problem scientifically the 
hope lies in our securing support for it from both 
political parties. 


I am a party man, and I believe in government by 
party. I think party is the only instrument by which 
a popular government can be made practical. By the 
association of men in a party they are induced to con- 
centrate their political desires on a few general prin- 
ciples and measures and to sacrifice subordinate prin- 
ciples and measures to the will of the majority of the 
party in order that solidarity of support may be ob- 
tained for the most important proposals in the 
maintenance and reform of government. It is the only 
method by which the popular will of a majority of 
15,000,000 voters can be interpreted and embodied in 
statutes and executive policies. But sometimes meas- 
ures are of so complicated a character, involve the 
consideration of so many perplexing elements and are 


so free from the apparently direct relation to the in- 


dividual citizen, and are so lacking in use for selfish 
political purposes in the promotion of individual or 
party reputation, that they can be disposed of on 
their merits after a full and impartial discussion 
without party heat or party advantage and be carried 
to a successful conclusion from the purest motives of 
high statesmenship and patriotism. 


It will inure greatly to the benefit of the people of 
this country if the recommendations of the National 
Monetary Commission—a non-partisan body—can be 
treated in this wise—and I am very hopeful that it 
may be. The Chairman of the Commission has pur- 
sued the wise policy of inviting the fullest public dis- 
cussion before bankers and business men in every 
part of the United States. The idea has been that 
even before any plan was proposed the evils of the 
present system and the method by which such evils 
have been met in other countries, should be explained 
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and made clear. The campaign of education has not 
been confined to metropolitan bankers, but it has been 
extended to the country bankers and the country busi- 
ness communities in every State. It is not complete, 
but the action of the various State bankers’ associ- 
ations and of-the local banking associations, and of 
the chambers of commerce and of trade organizations 
of every character, indicates a favorable consideration 
of the subject, with a view to an intelligent meeting 
of the clearly understood difficulties that we now 
have. 

Senator Aldrich, the Chairman of the Commission, 
has correctly stated that a central bank in this 
country would be impossible for political and economic 
reasons. The people of the country would be un- 
willing to trust to any -private banking organization 
such enormous control as must be vested in an agency 
which is to decide as to the concentration of cash re- 
serves and which is to decide upon*and provide for 
the necessary increase and decrease of bank-note cur- 
rency as well as to regulate the liquidation of com- 
mercial paper by fixing a uniform discount throughout 
the country. He has said that such an agency must 
be made by such constituents that it shall be impos- 
sible for money kings in Wall Street to control it, 
on the one hand, or for political influence by govern- 
mental appointment to direct its operations from 
Washington and, in order to evolve an agency free 
from the control of either of these influences, he pro- 
poses and devises in his tentative suggestions to the 
Commission, which seem to have been received with 
favor, what he calls a National Reserve Association. 

It may roughly describe what this Association is 
to say that it is the establishment of a government of 
the 7,000 national banks of this country on a repre- 
sentative republican basis. It provides that the Na- 
tional Reserve Association shall have fifteen different 
divisions or branches distributed geographically to 
include the entire country; that any ten national 
banks within one of the fifteen geographical divisions. 
having an aggregate capital of $5,000,000, may estab- 


lish a local association; that this association shall be 


governed by directors to be selected—three-fifths of 
them by a vote of the representatives of the banks, 
one from each bank, and casting only one vote; and 
two-fifths of them by representatives of the same 
banks, each representative to cast votes proportionate 
to the capital of the bank he represents. The branch of 
the Association in each one of the fifteen geographical 
districts is to be controlled by a board of directors, to 
consist of three groups of directors; one group, equal 
to the number of associations in the district, to be 
elected by the directors of the local association, each 
director having one vote; second, a group of directors 
equal to two-thirds of the number of local associ- 
ations, who shall be elected by representatives of the 
banks with voting power proportionate to their 
capital, and the third group shall be equal in number 
to one-third of local associations of the district, shall 
represent the industrial, commercial and agricultural 
and other interests of the district, and shall be elected 
by the votes of the first two groups, each director 
having one vote. Then there shall be a manager who 
shall be ex-officio a member of the board of directors 
and shall be chairman of the board. 

The National Reserve Association shall consist of 
forty-five directors—six of whom are to be ex-officio 


members, namely, the governor of the Reserve As- 
sociation, who shall be chairman of the board, two 
deputy governors, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The second group shall con- 
sist of fifteen directors, to be elected by the board of 
directors of each branch of the Reserve Association, 
each member of the branch board having one vote. 
The third group shall consist of twelve directors, to 
be elected by voting representatives of the banks 
embraced in the district, each representative casting 
votes proportioned to the capital of the banks. The 
three groups thus constituted are to select twelve ad- 
ditional members, who shall fairly represent the in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural and other interests 
of the country, and who shall not be officers of banks. 
The governor and the two deputy governors shall be 
selected by the President of the United States from a 
list submitted by the board of directors, and each 
branch is to have a manager and a deputy manager 
appointed by the governor of the Reserve Association 
with the approval of the executive committee. 

A careful examination of the constitution of the 
controlling board of this National Reserve Associ- 
ation show, first, that every bank, both as a unit and 
also in proportion to its capital, has a voice in the 
selection of the governing board of directors of the 
National Reserve Association, as it has a similar 
voice in the board of directors of the branch of the 
National Reserve Association in one of the fifteen 
geographical divisions. More than this, the directors 
thus chosen are bound to introduce into the board a 
considerable number of persons who do not represent 
banking interests, but who represent industrial, ag- 
ricultural and general business interests. The Gov- 
ernment, through the President, selects the governor 
and the deputy governors and managers, who are 
executive officers and are ex-officio members of the 
board. In this way the banks and the Government 
exercise a divided control, which cannot, under the 
system, be transferred to the ambitious money in- 
terests of a particular part of the country. The board 
of directors is quite as certain to represent the whole 
business interests of the country as the House of Rep- 
resentatives is to represent the political views of the 
country. It is a careful and well drawn plan to avoid 
the concentration of controlling influence here in 
Wall Street or in Washington. Some critics whose 
comments on the plan I have seen have said: “Ah, there 
is still in this plan a Central Bank; you call it a Na- 
tional Reserve Association, but it is nevertheless a 
Central Bank and open to all the objections that 
crowd upon one in the consideration of the evils of a 
Central Bank.” 

References are made to the great battle which 
Andrew Jackson carried on against the Bank of the 
United States and its branches and party feeling is 
sought to be aroused by a suggestion that such an in. 
stitution is contrary to the principles of one of the 
great parties. The fact is that this Reserve Asso- 
ciation lacks all the elements which made Jackson 
oppose the continuance of the United States Bank. 
It is true that the National Reserve Association is a 
Central Bank in a certain sense. Under its plan it 
will do and is empowered to do a kind of a banking 
business; it is to have the benefit of all Government 
deposits without interest; it may receive deposits 
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from all national banks; it may re-discount, under 
certain conditions, primie commercial paper of such 
banks, and it may issue its notes to banks in payment 
of their credit balances. It may charge commission 
and discount as other banks, but it must confine its 
dealings to banks and not extend them to individuals 
except in its foreign exchange business where it is 
permitted to sell and buy foreign exchange and gold 
with a view to the assistance of its general fiscal 
operations. 

By its powers it is enabled to earn an income and 
it has shares of stock, and these shares of stock are 
distributed to national banks throughout the country. 
Every national bank is to hold twenty per cent. of its 
capital in the stock of the National Reserve Associ- 
ation, and no more. The stock is not transferable. 
It is relieved from taxation, except the specific tax- 
ation imposed by the Federal Statutes and the tax- 
ation by the States upon its real estate. If it earns 
four per cent. the four per cent. goes to the stock- 
holders; if it earns more than four per cent. then the 
next per cent. earned is divided between a surplus for 
the Association and a dividend payment to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and if more than five 
per cent. is earned the entire excess is to be turned 
into the Treasury of the United States, Thus it will 
be seen that this National Reserve Association is in 
a sense a bank made up of all the banks of the country 
and controlled by no one and no one set of banks. 
It is, as I have already said, republican in form of 
government and under the control of banking repre- 
sentatives from the fifteen geographical divisions of 
the country. 

The concentration of power over the cash reserve 
of the entire national banking system of the country 
in the Reserve Association is exercised by it, first, 
through the fact that banks are allowed to deposit 
their reserves with the Association, and, second, that 
the Central Reserve Association is given power to 
supply cash or currency in the form of its notes in ex- 
change for approved commercial paper, and is thus 
enabled to transfer the cash in that part of the 
country where in the judgment of the Association it 
is needed. 

It should be noted that this Reserve Association is 
required to fix from time to time a rate of discount of 
prime commercial paper, uniform throughout the 
United States, and that this is greatly in the interest 
of the remoter sections of the country. The Govern- 
ment has a partial control through the governor, the 
executive officers of the bank, whom the President 
can select from a list submitted to him by the board 
of directors, and the governor appoints the managers 
of the various branch banks. 

It is very difficult under these carefully drawn 
provisions to show that the bank is under the control 
of any agency except one looking to the financial bene- 
fit of the whole country. The directors of the bank 
have no motive in excessive profit to promote unfairly 
the earnings of the bank, because all earnings beyond 
five per cent. will go into the treasury of the United 
States. The governor of the bank, who will un- 
doubtedly be influential in the executive direction of 
the bank—appointed by the President, but subject to 
the control of the directors, and removable by the 
President—will give sufficient governmental voice in 
the control; but, subject as he is to an executive com- 
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mittee and to the board of directors as a whole, he can 
hardly be brought within any injurious political in- 
fluence or intrigue. 

The bank notes in circulation are not reduced by 
the plan, but there is no provision for their increase, 
and as the banks which are now responsible for them 
shall retire them they will not be issued again and the 
Reserve Association is given authority to substitute 
its own notes for the notes of the national banks thus 
retired. It has the right to issue additional circulating 
notes, paying to the Government an annual tax of 
three per cent. on the first hundred millions, of four 
per cent. on the next hundred millions, of five per 
cent. on the next hundred millions, and of six per 
cent. on everything above $300,000,000. These issues 
are to be secured by the deposit of one-third of gold 
or other lawful money, and the remaining portion by 
bonds of the United States or prime commercial paper. 
The Reserve Association is also given a right to hold 
in its reserve foreign coin and gold certificates are to 
be issued by the Treasury against foreign coin. The 
Reserve Association notes are to constitute a first lien 
upon all the assets of the Reserve Association. They 
are to be immediately redeemable in lawful money on 
presentation at the head office of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation, or any of its branches. They are to be received 
at par in payment of all taxes and other dues to the 
United States, and, indeed, payment of all salaries of 
the Government except those specifically payable in 
gold. Provision is also made by which the new Reserve 
Association is to take over at a price notlessthan par 
and accrued interest two per cent. bonds now held by 
national banks and deposited to secure their circu- 
lating notes; this obligation to last for one year, and 
this is to operate in connection with the retirement of 
the present bond secured circulation in order to pro- 
vide a substitution of the notes of the Reserve As- 
sociation; and the Act is to contain a provision by 
which ultimately the Government will redeem these 
two per cent. bonds at par, 

Iam not a banker and I do not claim to be a stu- 
dent of finance or of systems of banking and cur- 
rency, but after such attention as I have been able to 
give to the plan and to a discussion of it by men who 
do understand banking it seems to me that the gen- 
eral features of this plan ought to commend them- 
selves to the whole business community of the 
country; and by that I mean not only those engaged 
in banking, railroading, merchandising, manufacturing 
and general industrial work, but also those interested 
in mining and agricultural and the whole body of 
wage earners. While the relation between the in- 
dividual and this system, for purposes of pointing out 
his interest, may be somewhat indirect and remote, no 
one who has been forced into the consideration of 
economics at all can be blind to the fact that the 
wage-earner is quite as much interested in the proper 
operation of a sound currency and banking system as 
are the bankers themselves, and that any plan which 
will lead to the adjustment of the cash reserves to 
avoid the stringencies and exigencies of a threatened 
panic will inure chiefly to the benefit of those in- 
terested in the continuation of our great industries, 
manufactures and business, and especially in the 
maintenance, use and distribution of the large wage 
funds upon which the workingmen and their families 
are dependent. Similarly, the farmers have a most 
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intimate interest in the plan which shall secure for 
the middlemen, at a reasonable rate of interest, funds 
with which to move the crops and with which to pay 
adequate prices for that which the farmer has to sell. 
The demand for money which arises every season for 
crop moving causes frequent embarrassment and a 
raising of the rates of interest which sucha plan as this 


would avoid. In no other way can the expense of the 
disposition.of the farmer’s crops, which in times past 
has been so heavy, be so materially reduced. This is 
as true of the cotton crop in the South as it is of the 
wheat crop in the Northwest or the corn crop in the 
Middlewest. I sincerely hope that those excellent 
associations that have been organized for the promo- 
tion of the adoption of this plan will press home upon 
the farmers of the South and the West and North- 
west the fact that there is no legislation—I care not 
what it is, tariff, railroad, corporation, or of a general 
political character—that at all equals in importance 
the putting of our banking and currency system on 
the sound basis proposed in the National Monetary 
Commission plan, 


LIST OF MEMBERS COMPLETE TO JULY 1, 1911. 


A pamphlet containing a list of members of the 
Association complete to July 1, 1911, will shortly be 
in the hands of all members. This pamphlet is of 
particular value in connection with the use. of our 
Telegraphic Cipher Code, which is now very exten- 
sively used between members of the American Bank- 
ers Association. A similar pamphlet will be pub- 
lished July ist of each year. Members are requested 
to carefully preserve these pamphlets. A complete 
list of members will be published as usual in the 
annual proceedings of the Association, which are dis- 
tributed about January ist of each year. 


For additional new members joining the Associa- 
tion between July 1st and the time the annual pro- 
ceedings is published, members are referred to the 
monthly Journal. 


The office of the Association should be notified 
immediately upon any merger, change of title af- 
fecting a member, as no change of record is made 
except upon direct information received from mem- 
bers. Such notification should cover consolidations, 
failed banks or those in liquidation or in hands of a 
receiver. 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN AND INDEX. 


This issue of the Journal is the first number of 
Vol. 4, beginning the fourth year of the publication of 
the Journal and the second year of the Journal-Bulle- 
tin, the consolidation of the Journal of the American 
Bankers Association and the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Banking having occurred in July, 1910. 

The general index of Vol. 3 of the Journal-Bulle- 
tin is now being compiled and with the title page of 
that volume will be mailed with the August issue. 
This index and title page can be inserted in their 
appropriate place in the bound volume by all those 
who preserve the Journal-Bulletin in bound form. 
Vol. 3 comprises the twelve numbers—July, 1910, to 
June 1911, both inclusive. 
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OUR NEXT CONVENTION. 


As has been already communicated through these 
columns the next Convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association will be held in the city of New Or- 
leans, La., the week of November 20th next. 


General Secretary Farnsworth has just returned 
from the South, having spent several days in New 
Orleans in inspecting the city and going over details 
relating to the projected convention including its 
business and entertainment features, with the local 
committees which have been appointed. The bankers 
of New Orleans. are enthusiastic, and promise that 
the convention will in every way be most successful. 
The unbounded hospitality of the South warrants the 
fullest belief in this statement; and the attractiveness 
of the “Crescent City,” which still retains its charac- 
teristic Creole life, insures a large attendance; in 
fact, the investigation made by the General Secre- 
tary leads him to believe that there will be an ex- 
tremely large convention. 


New Orleans is now a modern city, with up-to- 
date office buildings, fine streets, and modern sewage 
and water systems and parks and boulevards. 


The St. Charles Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters. In addition to the St. Charles there are a 
number of other first class hotels, 


The general program as discussed by the local 
committees and the General Secretary, has been ar- 
ranged as follows, subject to the approval of the 
Administrative Committee of the Association: 


All meetings of Committees and Sections will be 
held at the St. Charles Hotel while the convention 
will meet at the Athenaeum, which is a magnificent 
structure and well adapted for this purpose. 


Monday, November 20.—Committee meetings and 
Executive Council. meeting. Evening, banquet ten- 
dered by the bankers of New Orleans to the Execu- 
tive Council. The ladies will be entertained at a spe- 
cial evening reception. 

Tuesday, November 21.—Association convenes at 
1v o’clock and 2 o’clock. Fete Champetre at City Park 
and reception at the Country Club at 8 o’clock p. m. 
Fireworks and illumination in the park and on the 
lakes. 

Wednesday, November 22.—Meetings of Trust 
Company and Clearing House Sections. Automobile 
rides throughout the city for the ladies and visit to 
the water works plant in special street cars in the 
afternoon. All parties to meet at Audubon Park at 
4 p. m. to attend a polo game. Reception and ball at 
the French Opera House in the evening. 

Thursday, November 23.—Meetings of Savings 
Bank and organization of Secretaries Sections. Vis- 
iting the harbor and excursion by boat to Reserve 
Plantation; lunch to be served on the boat or boats 
to be chartered, and return to be arranged from 
Reserve, La. by special train to be furnished by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. Invitations to all lead- 
ing theatres in the evening. 

Friday, November 24.—Second dzy’s convention 
and Executive Council meeting. Entertainment to be 
left open to enable the bankers to entertain those of 
their friends who may be in the city. 


Membership in the Section now numbers 1,104, the 
largest in its history, showing a gratifying increase 
during the past year. 

The executive officers of the Section, who, with 
the Secretary, were appointed a committee to arrange 
the programme for the coming convention, have prac- 
tically completed their duties and have arranged a 
most interesting and instructive programme. It will 
probably be possible to publish full details in the next 
month’s Journal. 

The very vital question of the place trust com- 
panies are to have in any plan of monetary reform is 
receiving attention at various State conventions 
throughout the country. At the recent convention of 
the New York State Bankers Association, Mr. William 
C. Poillon, President of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Section, delivered an address 
on ‘the: 


“Proposed Participation of Trust Companies in the 
National Reserve Association.” 


Mr. Poillon said in part: 


“There is no subject discussed by those interested 
in banking affairs in this country at present which 
compares in interest and importance with the move- 
ment to secure real currency reform. It would seem 
us if the discussion had now reached a point where 
the prediction is justified that the monetary legisia- 
tion to be finally enacted will be based upon the plan 
of the National Monetary Commission. The ready 
acceptance of the general principles laid down in this 


plan by business men everywhere, as well as by many | 


of the banking experts o./ this country and [uro,e, 
shows that the time is ripe for its enactment into 
law. 

“In the plan submitted by the Commission it is 
contemplated to establish a new class of national 
banks, which are to be ‘in effect national trust com- 
panies, to be designated by some appropriate name 
and to exercise all the functions and have all the 
privileges, including length of charter, which are given 
to trust companies by the laws of the various States.’ 
As a result of this provision, Mr. Aldrich was invited 
to address the trust companies of the United States 
at a dinner given by them for the express purpose of 
hearing more in detail his suggestion on this all- 
absorbing subject. 

“The dinner was given in New York City May 5th, 
1911, and was a representative gathering of officers 
and directors of trust companies aad, in addition, 
bankers from all parts of the country, Senator Al- 
drich spoke to the subject of the ‘Relation of Trust 
Companies to Monetary Reform.’ After referring to 
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the general features of the plan as applied to banking 
as a whole, he referred to the phenomenal growth and 
success of trust companies as compared with national 
or State banks, and assigned as the cause the much 
wider range of profitable business which they are 
authorized to transact, without the same restrictions 
as to the extent of their legal cash reserves against 
deposits. He placed himself firmly on record as to the 
utmost importance from a broad public standpoint, as 
well as for the safety and welfare of the banks them- 
selves, that there should be a complete unification in 
one comprehensive system of all our banking institu- 
tions; stating that, if co-operation is desirable for the 
7,000 national banks, it is much more desirable that 
the 16,000 State banks and trust companies should be 
included in any plan for concerted action or joint 
responsibility. However, he stated that after most 
careful consideration of the subject of nationalizing 
State banks and trust companies he had reached the 
conclusion that, in view of the diverse interests in- 
volved, the obstacles in the way of nationalization are 
insuperable, and that our aim must be to accomplish 
the desired results with as little disarrangement as 
possible. 

“Accordingly, it was suggested that State banks 
and trust companies should be admitted to participate 
upon reasonable terms in the advantages and respon- 
sibilities of the proposed National Reserve Associa- 
tion, but that such membership must be upon the 
terms and conditions fixed by national legislation. 
Among these is the requirement for uniform, reason- 
able reserves against deposits. 

“As you are doubtless aware, the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association unani- 
mously approved the general principles of currency 
reform embodied in the plan and appointed a special 
committee of five bankers of national reputation to 
carefully consider the nationalizing of savings banks 
and trust companies, and to prepare a special report 
thereon. This committee reported definitely against 
the proposed nationalization, and in favor of the par- 
ticipation of existing State and savings banks and 
trust companies under their present charters and or- 
ganizations, with certain reasonable provisions re- 
garding capitalization, reserves, and examinations. 
This report was presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association at the Executive Council meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn., last month, as this committee 
is the only organized body solely representing the 
sentiments of the trust companies throughout the 
United States. 

“After a full discussion of the whole subject, it 
was 

“‘Resolved, That the Executive Committte of the 
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Trust Company Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation heartily approves the plan proposed for the 
organization of a National Reserve Association, and 
of the modifications thereto suggested by the special 
committee appointed by the Currency Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, at its meeting 
held in Washington, March 28, 1911, especially that 
portion of the report of the Special Commission defin- 
ing the terms upon which trust companies may sub- 
scribe to capital stock of the National Reserve As- 
sociation.’ 

“This approval, however, being subject to the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

“First—As to reserve required to be maintained 
by trust companies in central reserve cities, and re- 
serves required to be maintained against trust funds 
not subject to immediate withdrawal. 


“Second—As to amount of paid-in capital to be 
required of trust companies, proposed in the report of 
the special committee. 

“Third—As to limitations upon character of notes 
that may be discounted by the National Reserve As- 
sociation. 

The special committee of five thereupon amended 
its report, so far as it related to trust’ companies, 
substantially along these lines, and the amended re- 
port has been made a part of the report which the 
Executive Council will submit, with its unanimous 
endorsement, to the American Bankers Association at 
the next annual convention, to be held in November 
at New Orleans.” 
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“Trust Company Forms.” 


The selections cover all departments of the trust 
company, and it is believed offer practical “forms” 
for carrying out all of the various banking and trust 
functions which may fall to the lot of an active com- 
pany. 

The selected forms have been reproduced by pho- 
tographic process (one-half the original dimensions), 
bound in full morocco, leather lining, gilt edges, in 
handsome and durable shape—11x14 inches in size— 
and are for sale to members of the Association for 
$15 each, and to non-members at $20. Some 550 dif- 
ferent forms have been reproduced, making a book of 
145 pages, fully indexed. Subscriptions may be sent 
to P. S. Babcock, Secretary Trust Company Sec- 
tion, 11 Pine Street, New York, who will forward 
book prepaid at once. 


Special Notice. 


It is felt that it will be of much value and interest 
to the members of the Section to have collected in 
the Secretary's office samples of advertising matter 
used by trust companies throughout the country, 
such as pamphlets, booklets, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, etc. Members are, therefore, requested to send 
to the Secretary, at 11 Pine Street, such advertising 
matter as they may be using at this time so that they 
can be arranged in books or filing cabinets and be 
open to the inspection of trust company members who 
may call at the Secretary’s office in New York. 


MORTUARY RECORD OF MEMBERS. 


Anderson, Alfred O.—President First National Bank, Hannaford, N. D., and Vice-Presi- 
dent American Bankers Association for North Dakota. 

Chase, Charles A.—Vice-Pres. Worcester County Institution for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 

Clarke, John V.—President Hibernia Banking Association, Chicago, III. 

Garland, Samuel—Cashier Traverse City State Bank, Traverse City, Mich. 

Goodrich, Charles G.—Cashier Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. 

Green, L. C.—Cashier Fairfield County National Bank, Norwalk, Conn. 

Guckenberger, George—President Atlas National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, and First Vice- 
President Clearing House Section, American Bankers Association. 

Mitchell, Henry G.—Director Commercial & Savings Bank, Racine, Wis. 

Porter, Joseph H.—President First National Bank, Berlin, Wis. 

Smith, J. Patterson—Vice-President Amwell National Bank, Lambertville, N. J. 

Smith, William Alexander—Banker, New York, N. Y. 

Warner, Fred. L.—President Randolph State Bank, Randolph, Wis. 

Whitney, James E.—President Franklin Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Woodwell, J. R.—Director Bank of Pittsburg, N. A., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wright, Charles A.—President Superior National Bank, Hancock, Mich. 
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One of the most frequent subjects of inquiry that 
comes into the Secretary's office is the school savings 
bank. Bank men in all parts of the country are com- 
ing to realize that it is not only one of the best me- 
diums yet devised for the promotion of thrift, but is 
also a most desirable method of bringing the bank 
and the home together. In order to get a composite 
idea of the system in vogue in the twelve hundred 
schools of the one hundred and twenty cities and towns 
of the United States in which the system is operated 
extensive data has been gathered in the Pine Street 
office recently which, for the benefit of the members of 
the Savings Bank Section, will be summarized in 
these columns in the three following numbers and 
afterward embodied in an illustrated pamphlet for 
distribution to those interested in this movement. In 
the meantime sample forms will be loaned upon re- 
quest. 


The Man and the Idea. 


If, as the Sage of Concord observed, “every great 
institution is the lengthened shadow of a man,” the 
school savings bank (now past its quarter-century 
mark in this country), is the lengthened shadow of 
John H. Thiry, who died the day this was written 
(June 23), in his 90th year. It is, like many of our 
good things, an imported idea, Mr. Thiry being a 
native of Belgium, and the system here is modeled 
after that in use in France, Belgium and Germany. 
Mr. Thiry early became impressed with the extrava- 
gance of the American children, and concluded, right- 
fully, that improvidence in youth means improvidence 
and perhaps poverty in old age; and if habits of thrift 
are not learned in youth the chances are against their 
acquirement later in life. He sought a remedy, and 
found that it lay in one of two (or both) places, the 
home and the school room. Being a trustee of the 
public schools of Long Island City, to which place 
he had retired after a successful career in New York 
as a dealer in old and rare books, he naturally turned 
his attention to the school as the most likely medium. 
The school teaches other things—why not thrift? was 
his argument.- He found no difficulty in gaining the 
consent of his fellow trustees to try the experiment. 
It succeeded; and for twenty-five years Mr. Thiry 
has been the school savings bank’s best friend, its 
ardent and constant advocate and its only statistician, 
even copyrighting his forms so as to keep in touch 
with those who would use them. Wherever it has 
been given a fair test, it has not only succeeded, but 
has won the admiration of all. Bank men and educa- 
tors have looked upon it and pronounced it good; 
New York has legalized it, and the Bank Commis- 
sioner for Massachusetts and the superintendent of 
schools in New York have recommended it. 


The Spokane and Eastern Trust Company of 


Spokane, Wash., which has about 2,500 accounts with 
school children, aggregating $35,000, and a copy- 
righted system of its own, says: “We consider its in- 
fluence for good to be almost beyond calculation. 
While we do not look upon it as a profitable enterprise, 
since the cost of blanks and bookkeeping is very 
large, yet there is no branch of our business in which 
Wwe take more pride. Looking at it from a broad and 
humanitarian standpoint, we believe that we are doing 
a wise and useful service to the country in fostering 
a spirit of saving among the school children.” Prof. 
Elmer E, Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
says: “I am confident that a proper teaching of thrift 
in connection with the teaching of sound ideas with 
reference to expenditures must occupy a larger piace 
in our educational work in the years to come.” Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has it in every school in the city, and 


the superintendent says: “Everybody here is in favor 


of the school savings bank; we find that it does a 
great good in localities where the population is com- 
posed largely of laboring people, but we do not con- 


sider this the most beneficial of the results obtained,. 


for habits of thrift and economy are being formed 
which will ultimately be of great value to the next 
generation.” In Minneapolis on June 1, 1910, 12,728 
school children had accumulated $22,639 (see paper on 
this subject read before the Los Angeles Convention, 


Book of Proceedings, page 568), and by the “sheer: 


merit of an idea” it has succeeded like success, 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has: 


not only officially endorsed it, but has actively en- 
gaged in promulgating the idea, and has been re- 
sponsible for its introduction in a number of places, 
and it is now proposed that the Savings Bank Section. 
take up the work, lending not only its endorsement 
but actively engaging in its propagation. 


Naturally, the first step in such a movement is to- 


obtain the consent of the school authorities. The 
bank must approach this subject not as an advertis- 


ing scheme (although it is a most excellent one), nor- 


as a money-making proposition, which it is not and 
cannot hope to be. The bank man’s motive must be 
largely philanthropic, leaving it for the moral influ- 
ences to recompense him for the time and money 
spent in this endeavor. But if the matter is presented 
in its ethical aspect as teaching habits of thrift, les- 
sons in banking methods, etc., the consent of the 
school authorities will not be difficuit to obtain, since 
it can be shown by statistics that it will not take 
more than fifteen minutes of the teacher's time (often 
an argument against it), and therefore not a serious 
drawback, and the cost of stationery need not be- 


excessive. 
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Plan 1, 


Plan No. 1 contemplates active co-operation on 
the part of the teacher. The equipment necessary is 
(1) a supply of school pass books, which constitute 
the scholars’ receipts; (2) the teacher’s duplicate 
record, which may be a duplicate of the scholar's 
card; (3) deposit list; (4) a placard “Monday is Bank 
Day,’ and on the reverse side “To-day is Bank Day,” 
to be hung in the room as a constant reminder of the 
school savings bank. On a stated day, preferably 
Monday, the bank is declared open for. deposits, and 
the children bring whatever sums they may have to 
the teacher, who receipts for the same upon the 
school pass book, the dates of each bank day being 
already printed therein, thus making rapid work pos- 
sible. The deposits are also entered on the deposit 
dist, from which they are posted to the teacher's 
record cards. This list, a carbon duplicate of which 
is retained by the teacher, goes to the principal with 
the money. He assembles the deposits upon his de- 
posit list which goes to the bank, the principal also 
retaining his carbon copy. Account is kept with each 
teacher of the amount deposited weekly for record 
purposes. After the fourth Monday of each month, 
the cards are examined and all deposits showing one 
dollar or more (only even dollars are transferred) are 
charged to the pupils and entered upon the transfer 
fist, which is sent to the principal and by him to the 
bank where accounts are opened in the names of the 
pupils. The odd cents remaining on the card are held 
over until even dollars are accumulated. The bank 
should open account with the school fund in gross, 
crediting the deposits weekly, and charging againsi 
them the transfers and other withdrawals. The pass 
books are usually retained by the principal until the 
close of the school year, so that monthly transfers 
may be duly made and entered, the pupil’s card being 
his receipt in full. To withdraw money requires an 
order of the parent, countersigned by the principal. 
The detail work can often be turned over to some of 
the senior pupils. 

In the Henry Barnard School of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, which opened the school savings bank sys- 


“Savings Bank Section Book of Printed Forms.” 


The book is handsomely bound in flexible seal, 
issued in a convenient loose-leaf style, and comprises 
over 600 of the most useful and typical forms used 
by the most progressive savings banks of the country; 
these forms were selected from a collection of over 
20,000 blank forms on file at the Secretary’s office, and 
bound up in about fifteen huge volumes. 

The forms are reproduced at one-half their origi- 
nal dimensions, viz., one-quarter of the area. The 
third edition is for sale to non-member banks at $18 
per copy, and to members of the American Bankers 
Association at $12 per copy. Orders will be received 
and promptly attended to by William H. Kniffin, Jr., 
Secretary the Savings Bank Section, 11 Pine Street, 
New York City. 
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tem in November, 1906, the total amount of deposits 
has been about $17,000, and 1,500 children are en- 
rolled and about 1,100 children have deposited over $2 
each and have bank books. The work is in charge of 
the Ninth Grade pupils and proves an excellent train- 
ing school all being under the supervision. of the 
office, 

In some schools the work is done by a represen- 
tative of the bank, who visits the schools at a stated 
time each week and receives all deposits and makes 
all entries, relieving the teachers of al! the work. 
Thus in Lowell, Mass., the work was first done by the 
principals and teachers, but the work was so suc- 
cessful that two savings banks offered to do all the 
collecting for schools which would inaugurate the 
system. This relieved the teachers of all the work 
and responsibility and made the scheme simple and 
business-like. 

In 1910 nine grammar schools and two primary 
schools operated under this system. The banks send 
their representative to each school once a week. The 
bank employee (a young woman) is furnished a table 
in some convenient room or corridor, and the pupils 
having deposits to make are excused and form in line 
for the purpose of deposit. Deposit slips are made 
out by the pupils, which are verified by the collector, 
and entered. The work takes about thirty minutes. 
One bank issues a bank book for the smallest de- 
posit, while the other only issues books for one dollar 
or more. 


The latest statement shows that 1,780 books have 
been issued, representing deposits of over $9,000. The 
withdrawals have been remarkably light. In nine out 
of twelve schools only 42 depositors withdrew in 1910, 
and the withdrawals were less than $100. Inquiry 
shows that pupils going from grammar schools to 
high schools, or to work, generally continue their de- 
posits with the banks. 


But where the teachers cannot or will not co- 
operate in this work, a plan whereby the only work 
required of the teachers is the collection and distri- 
bution of envelopes, will be presented next month. 


The fifth annual meeting of Group 6 of the Ohio 
Bankers Association was held in Norwalk on June 8, 
the nine counties of which the Group is comprised 
being well represented. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting was 
the reading of a paper prepared by the venerable 
banker, Mr. John Gardiner, President of the Norwalk 
National Bank for the past forty-six years. and who 
has been actively engaged in the banking business for 
seventy-five years. The title of the paper was “Bank- 
ing Methods: Seventy-seven Years Ago and Now.” 
Owing to the poor eyesight of Mr. Gardiner, the paper 
was read’by Mr. C. L. Kennan, attorney for the bank, 
preceded by a few remarks by Mr. Gardiner. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, the 
members of the Group presented Mr. Gardiner with 
a magnificent bouquet of American Beauty roses, 
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SGLEARING HOUSE SECTIONS 


GEORGE GUCKENBERGER. 


George Guckenberger died at Cincinnati, June 23, 
1911 after an illness of several months’ duration. He 
was President of the Atlas National Bank of that 
city, and to his ability and energy the bank quite 
largely owes its great growth and success. His force 
of character and broad sense of duty was recognized 
by the bankers of Cincinnati, he having been Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Clearing House for some time. 

Mr. Guckenberger was one of the most faithful 
and staunchest advocates of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion, and while his health permitted, that is until 
within the past few months, he never missed a meet- 
ing. He was one of the organizers and was present 
when the Clearing House Conference was organized 
in Cleveland on September 6, 1899. He was placed 
on the Executive Committee of the Clearing House 
Conference in 1900, and served in that capacity until 
the organization of the Section at St. Louis in 1906. 
At the time of his death he was Vice-President of 
the Clearing House Section and at the next meeting 
of the Section would have been elected President. As 
an officer of the Section he had served for two years 
on the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association. He was an indefatigable worker in the 
interests of the Section. 

He was a good adviser and a man of excellent 
judgment, universally beloved by all who knew him. 
Once his friendship was secured he was infallible in 
faithfulness. His was a cheery, sunny disposition, 
and he was always courteous and affable. He will be 
greatly missed by the bankers of Cincinnati, the con- 
ventions of the American Bankers Association, and 
his many friends throughout the United States, all of 
whom will sympathize most sincerely with his be- 
reaved family. 


OFFICERS TENNESSEE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


The officers elected at the convention at Nashville, 
May 29-30, are as follows: 


President—Wesley Drane, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Clarksville. 


Vice-President for Eastern Tennessee—H. E. 
Jones, President Dominion National Bank, Bristol. 


Vice-President for Middle Tennessee—F. C. Strat- 
ton, National Bank of Lebanon. 


Vice-President for Western Tennessee—A. S. El- 
der, President Gibson County Bank, Trenton. 


Secretary—F. M. Mayfield, Nashville. 


THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM. 


The numerical system recently approved by the 
Clearing House Section and Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association is being taken up by 
the banks of the country with avidity and interest; 
and while it may take some time to thoroughly in- 
troduce the system, it will become universal event- 
ually, and will be a great boon to transit departments, 
especially in the large banks of the central reserve 
and reserve cities. 


At all of the State Association Conventions held 
since May ist (the date of the adoption of the sys- 
tem), the details of the plan have been submitted, and, 
with one exception, has been universally approved by 
resolution of the State Associations. The one ex- 
ception is where the subject was inadvertently over- 
looked, hence was not presented for consideration as 
had been planned. 


The “key,” giving the numbers of the States and 
the banks in the United States, which was prepared 
by the special committee, is now in press and within 
a few days will be ready for issuance by the Rand- 
McNally Co., Chicago. 


The general plan was published in the June Jour- 
nal-Bulletin. If this plan has been overlooked by 
members of the Association, and if the Journal-Bulle- 
tin is not available at the present time, a request to 
the general offices of the Association in New York 
City will bring to the inquiring member the plan 
printed in pamphlet form. 


It is very desirable that the banks of the coun- 
try take up this system. It involves no expense, and, 
while not so great a saving of time to the smaller 
banks, the smaller banks can aid the banks in the 
larger cities by placing the numbers on their checks 
and drafts. 


Treasurer—Thomas Mottley, Cashier Farmers 
Bank of Lynchburg. 
Executive Council— 

J. N. Fisher, President City National Bank, Mor- 
ristown Chairman. 

F. J. Harle, Cashier Cleveland National Bank, 
Cleveland. 

P. D. Houston, President First Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Nashville. 

S. F. Thomas, Cashier Bank of Brownsville, 
Brownsville. 

E. M. Shelley, Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown. 

Mr. Shelley was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
council. Messrs. Harle, Houston and Thomas were 
elected for three years each. 
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July Obie. Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point, 
Sandusky. 
s¥ 11-12. West Virginia..White Sulphur Springs 
Sept. 7- 9. Amer. Inst. of Banking, Rochester, N. Y. 
by 25-26. Indiana. 
Nov. 20-24. American Bankers Association...... St. 


Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


STATE CONVENTIONS HELD IN JUNE. 
GEORGIA: 


The attendance at the twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the Georgia Bankers Association at Hotel Ty- 
bee, Tybee Island, June 8th-9th, was the largest in 
its history. 

The convention was called to order by President 
W. W. Osborne, of Savannah, and the invocation pro- 
nounced by Rev. W. A. Nisbet, Savannah. The ad- 
dress of welcome, delivered by Right Rev. B. J. 
Keily, Bishop of Savannah, was responded to by W. 
H. Searcy, Cashier Citizens’ Bank of Cairo. 

President Osborne, in his annual address, re- 
ferred to the many nation-wide problems that have 
come up for settlement during the past year; one of 
the most important of which, he said, was the cur- 
rency question, and he believed that the enactment 
into law of the plan suggested by the National Mon- 
etary Commission was the foundation on which to 
build the most satisfactory solution of this all-impor- 
tant question. 

Congressman Vreeland, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Monetary Commission delivered an address, 
taking for his subject the work of the Monetary Com- 
mission, and explained in detail the benefits which 
would accrue to the country from the organization of 
a National Reserve Association. and J. L. Laughlin, 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Chi- 
cago, also spoke ably on the same subject. 

Other speakers were: Dr. A. M. Soule, President 
State College of Agriculture; Benjamin F. Perry, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the State of Georgia; J. E. Dun- 
son, President LaGrange Banking & Trust Co.; Col. 
Fred. EB. Farnsworth, General Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, New York City. 

An innovation at this year’s convention was the 
first annual debate between students of the Savan- 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 


nah Chapter of the American Institute of Banking on 


the subject, “Resolved, That State Banks Should be 
Allowed the Same Advantages as National Banks in 
the Proposed Aldrich Currency Plan,” S. W. Lewis 
and R. J. Taylor taking the affirmative side of the 
question, and W. B. Spann, Jr., and. C. E. Stanton, 
Jr., the negative. 

The annual reports, read by the following offi- 
cers, showed that considerable headway has been 
made during the year along many lines beneficial to 
the banking fraternity: Secretary L. P. Hillyer, of 
Macon; Treasurer E. C. Smith, of Griffith; Associa- 
tion Counsel O. A. Park, of Macon; Chairman of-Ex- 
ecutive Council Joseph W. Heffernan, of Savannah; 
Chairman of Legislative Committee Joseph A. Mc- 
Cord, of Atlanta, and Group Chairmen. 

The following selections were made for office in 
the American Bankers Association: W. C. Lanier, 
of Westpoint, Vice-President for Georgia; and L. 
C. Haines, of Augusta, for member of the Nominating 
Committee. 

The officers of the State Association elected for 
the ensuing year are as follows: President, Robert F. 
Maddox, Vice-President American National Bank, At- 
lanta; First Vice-President, B. W. Hunt, Eatonton; 
Second Vice-President, W. T. Harris, Cedartown; 
Third Vice-President, T. A. Dickson, Montezuma; 
Fourth Vice-President, J. T. Neal, Thompson; Fifth 
Vice-President, B. A. Strickland, Valdosta; Secretary, 
L. P. Hillyer, Vice-President American National Bank, 
Macon; Treasurer, E. C. Smith, Cashier Griffin Bank- 
ing Co., Griffin; Assistant Secretary, Hansell Hillyer, 
Macon. 

The entertainment provided by the Savannah 
bankers included a boat ride down the river, a con- 
cert and dance, surf bathing parties, a dinner at Hotel 
Tybee (given by Mr. Mills B. Lane of Savannah), and 
many other attractive features. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The twentieth annual convention of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association at Sioux Falls June 7th- 
8th, was a memorable one; the registration of dele- 
gates showing that every section of the State was 
largely represented. 

President C. H. Barrett, of Vermillion, called the 
convention to order and Editor C. M. Day, of the 
“Argus-Leader,” made the address of welcome, which 
was responded to by O. L. Branson. The reports of 
Secretary J. E. Platt, of Clark, Treasurer J. R..Mc- 
Knight, of Pierre, and F. C. Danforth, Chairman of 
the Executive Council, were read and much satisfac- 
tion expressed by the delegates at the good showing 
made for the past year. 
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; The principal speaker at the convention was 
George M. Reynolds, President of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, his address on 
“Credits and Currency” creating great enthusiasm. 
Other speakers were W. G. Edens, of the Central 
Trust Co., Chicago; R. H. Warren, of Sioux Falls, and 
J. Adam Bede, of Duluth. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers Association: N. E. Franklin, 
President First National Bank, Deadwood, for mem- 
ber of the Executive Council; C. L. Mellett, President 
Stockgrowers Bank, Ft. Pierre, for Vice-President 
for South Dakota, and J. E. Platt, Cashier Security 
Bank, Clark, for member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The election of officers of the State Association 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, 
M. M. Brown, Cashier Commercial National Bank, 
Sturgis; Vice-President, J. A. Danforth, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dakota National Bank, Yankton; Secretary, J. 
E. Platt, Cashier Security Bank, Clark; Treasurer, R. 
B. McCandless, Cashier First State Bank, Fulton. 

The deiegates and guests were royally enter- 
tained with automobile trips, theater parties, and 
many social functions of an enjoyable nature. 


OREGON. 


. The sixth annual convention of the Oregon Bank- 
ers Association was held at Portland June 8th-10th. 
The address of welcome was made by Tom Richard- 
son, of Portland, the response to same being made by 
J. H. Alberts, President of the Capital National Bank 
of Salem. 

The annual address of the President, Alex. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Cashier Klamath County Bank, Klamath 
Falls, covered many interesting points pertaining to 
the financial situation of the country, and he pre- 
dicted a prosperous future. The reports of Secretary 
J. L. Hartman and Treasurer J. A. Thornburgh were 
read, and much satisfaction manifested at the prog- 
ress made during the past year. 

Addresses were made as follows: “Banking and 
the Aldrich Currency System,” Irving F. Moulton, 
Vice-President and Cashier of the Bank of California, 
N. A., San Francisco; “A Business Man’s Interest in 
Education,’ Joseph Chapman, Jr., Vice-President 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis; ‘“Live- 
stock as a Bank Security,” D. O. Lively. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the state 
banking law passed by the recent session of the legis- 
lature, and the Association also recommended the 
adoption of a proposed constitutional amendment 
which provides for double liability of stockholders and 
state banks. Reports were also made on the financial 
situation by representatives from the various coun- 
ties. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to the 
Portland Clearing House Association for the enjoy- 
able entertainment provided for the delegates and 
their ladies. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, R. L. Durham, President Mer- 
chants National Bank, Portland; Vice-President, Les- 
lie Butler, President Butler Banking Co., Hood River; 
Secretary, J. L. Hartman, Hartman & Thompson, 
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Bankers, Portland; Treasurer, R. K. Hackett, Assist- 
ant Cashier’ First National Bank of Southern Ore- 
gon, Grant’s Pass. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: W. L. Thompson, of Pendleton, Chairman; 
Emery Olmstead, of Portland; D. A. Paine, of Eu- 
gene; J. H. Booth, of Roseburg, and Elliott Corbett, 
of Portland. 


IDAHO: 


The programme of the seventh annual convention 
of the Idaho Bankers’ Association at Boise, June 12- 
14, included the following addresses: “Currency Re- 
form,” John Perrin, Chairman of the Board Fletcher 
American National Bank, Indianapolis; “The Value of 


a Close Relationship Between the Banker and the Pro-- 


ducer,” F. A. Freeman, Cashier Lumbermen’s National 
Bank, Portland; “Live Stock as a Bank Security,” D. 
O. Lively, Manager of the Portland Union Stock 
Yards; “Making the Farmer a Better Credit Risk,” 
Phil. S. Bates, Editor of the “Pacific Northwest”; “The 
Country Banker,’ Parker V. Lucas, Cashier Roseburg 
State Bank of Roseburg; W. S. McCormick, the vet- 
eran Salt Lake City banker, also addressed the con- 
vention. 

The annual address of President J. A. Givens, of 
Nampa, touched on live banking questions of the day. 
The annual report of Secretary L. A. Coate, of Boise, 
showed the association to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion and the result of the active work during the past 
year very satisfactory. : 

The hospitality extended in entertaining the visi- 
tors was very much appreciated. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, G. E. Bowerman, President First 
National Bank, St. Anthony; Vice-President, A. H. 
Keller, Cashier First National Bank, Weiser; Secre- 
tary, J. W. Robinson, Cashier Idaho Trust & Savings 
Bank, Boise; Treasurer, H. H. Nuxoll, President Ger- 
man State Bank, Cottonwood; Executive Council, for 
three years, Boyd Hamilton, Cashier Coeur d’Alene 
Bank & Trust Co.; J. W. Maxwell, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Twin Falls; for two years, William 
Thomson, Cashier Lewiston National Bank; A. B. 
Lucas, Cashier Meadows State Bank; for one year, 
J. S. MeQuiston, Cashier Rupert State Bank; M. F. 
Albert, Cashier First National, Payette. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


The registration at the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association at 
Philadelphia, June 13-14, showed there were over 800 
delegates and guests in attendance, the headquarters 
being at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

President William A. Law, Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, called the con- 
vention to order, and the invocation was pronounced 
by William H. Sandford, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Patton. The Hon. John E. Reyburn, 
Mayor, extended to the guests the welcome of the city, 
and Francis B. Reeves, President of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House, that of the Philadelphia bankers. 

President Law in his annual address spoke of the 
patriotism of the citizens of Philadelphia, that in 
every grave crisis in the history of the nation they 
were ever ready to do their duty. Mr. Law reviewed 
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the work of the association during the past year. In 
referring to the currency question, he said that the 
proposed plan of the Monetary Commission for the 
establishment of the Reserve Association of America 
embodied the first practical scientific and comprehen- 
sive plan for a banking system ever proposed in this 
country. 

The following addresses were made to the con- 
vention: “Commercial Paper as an Investment,” Ed- 
ward D. Page, New York City; “A Business Man in 
the Legislature,’ Hon. Charles A. Snyder, Pottsville; 
“The Trust Company Day by Day,” Albert A. Jack- 
son, Philadelphia; “The Proposed Plan of Monetary 
Legislation,” Dr. A. Piatt Andrew, Washington; “The 
Business Interests and the Aldrich Plan,’ C. Stuart 
Patterson, Philadelphia. 

‘Members of the Pittsburg and Scranton Chapters 
of the American Institute of Banking debated the fol- 
lowing question: “Resolved, That Our Banking Sys- 
tem Should be Changed so as to Increase Co-operation 
Among Banking Units, even at the Cost of a Lessened 
Individualism.” The affirmative was taken by Fred 
G. Lancaster, Pittsburg; D. H. Thomas, Pittsburg; 
George H. Rankin, Wilkinsburg, and alternate, S. M. 
Shelly, Pittsburg. The negative was taken by John 
Benfield, Pittston; Charles S. Ross, Scranton; John 
Greiner, Jr., Scranton, and alternate, George B. Dim- 
mick, Scranton. President Law named as judges C. 
A. Kunkle, Harrisburg; E. P. Passmore, Philadelphia, 
and A. J. Hazeltine, Warren. While the debate was 
admirably contested by both sides and the Scranton 
men upheld the negative with marked ability, the 
judges decided in favor of the affirmative and awarded 
the championship cup to the Pittsburg Chapter as the 
winning team. This Chapter won the cup a year ago 
in a debate at Bedford Springs, and it therefore re- 
tains the trophy. 

The report of Secretary D. S. Kloss, Cashier First 
National Bank, Tyrone, showed an increase in mem- 
bership of 44 since the last convention, making the 
total membership at the present time 1,111, the largest 
in the history of the Association. 

The finances are in excellent condition, the report 
of Treasurer Horace G. Mitchell, Cashier Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Langhorne, showing a balance on hand 
of over $8,000. 

The reports of the various committees and group 
secretaries were read, from which it was evident that 
good results had been accomplished during the past 
year. 

The Trust Company Section held a meeting on 
Wednesday, at which routine business was transacted. 
The following officers of the section were elected for 
the ensuing year: Chairman, C. E. Willock, Treasurer 
Fidelity Title and Trust Co., Pittsburg; Secretary, R. 
A. Wilcox, Secretary and Treasurer Scranton Trust 
Co., Scranton; Treasurer, Robert Wilson, Secretary 
and Treasurer The Savings and Trust Co., Indiana. 

The entertainments, which were of a varied charac- 
ter, included a boat ride up the Delaware, a smoker 
and vaudeville, a professional baseball game, and 
many other enjoyable features. The souvenirs pre- 
sented to the delegates were in the form of a hand- 
som cigar case and an imported pocket cigar lighter. 
In addition to the regular programme of entertainment 
a number of the banks gave luncheons and presented 
the guests with handsome souvenirs. 
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The following were nominated for members of the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion: Joseph Wayne, Jr., Cashier Girard Naiional 
Bank, Philadelphia, and Robert E. James, President 
Easton Trust Company, Easton; for Vice-President 
for Pennsylvania; Montgomery Evans, President 
Norristown Trust Co., Norristown; for member Nom- 
inating Committee: Roland L. Taylor, President Phil- 
adelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance Co. 

The officers of the State Association elected for 
the ensuing year are as follows: President, A. J. 
Hazeltine, President Warren Savings Bank, Warren; 
Vice-President, A. S. Beymer, Cashier Keystone Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburg; Secretary, D. S. Kloss, Cashier 
First National Bank, Tyrone; Treasurer, Horace G. 
Mitehell, Cashier People’s National Bank, Langhorne. 


MICHIGAN: 


As has been the custom for many years past, the 
annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Associa- 
tion included a boat trip, this year the steamer West- 
ern States being chartered by the Association for a 
trip to Buffalo and return. 

The attendance at this, the twenty-fifth conven- 
tion of the Asscciation, was the largest in its his- 
tory, and was called to order by President Emory W. 
Clark, of Detroit, at the Hotel Pontchartrain, in that 
city, on Tuesday, June 13. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. McCarroll, of St. Paul: 
Church. Mayor William B. Thompson made the ad- 
dress of welcome, to which A. D. Bennett, President 
Commercial Bank, Port Huron, made the response. 

President Clark in his annual address reviewed 
the rapid development of the natural resources of the 
State and the phenomenal growth of its industries, 1. 
being estimated that there is $500,000,000 capital in- 
vested in the manufacturing enterprises of the State. 
Mr. Clark also referred to some of the salient points 
of the proposed plan in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Reserve Association. The report of Secretary 
Mrs. H. M. Brown showed that considerable advance- 
ment had been made in all lines of Association work 
during the past year; that there had been a big in- 
crease in membership, and that the bonding and burg- 
lary insurance business was receiving the loyal sup- 
port of the members. The report of Treasurer Leon 
F. Titus showed that the Association was in splendid 
financial condition, there being a substantial balance 
in the treasury. 

The reports of Attorney Hal H. Smith, the Execu- 
tive Council and the various committees demonstrated 
the fact that the Association had had an active year 
in legislation and other matters pertaining to the in- 
terests of the banking business. 

The delegates and their ladies embarked on the 
palatial steamer Western States on Thursday after- 
noon for Buffalo, arriving there on Friday morning, and 
a visit was paid to Niagara Falls. The boat left Buf- 
falo for the return trip Friday evening, arriving in 
Detroit Saturday morning. 

While the boat was passing through the Liv- 
ingstone Channel on the outward trip, the chairmen 
of the various committees of the convention presented 
William Livingstone, chairman of the Executive and 
Transportation committees, with a handsome silk flag 
as a token of their esteem. Mr. Livingstone thankeu 
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his friends for this tribute, and gave a brief descrip- 
tion of Livingstcne Channel and the traffic of the 
Great Lakes. 

The flag resembled that of a fieet admiral, Mr. 
Livingstone’s initials being inscribed on the blue 
ground within a wreath of twelve stars. After the 
presentation, the flag was unfurled on the flagpole in 
the bow of the steamer. 

The principal feature of the entertainment was 
the banquet on Tuesday evening. President Clark 
presided; the invocation was pronounced by Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Pence, of the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, 
and addresses were made by Robert William Bonynge, 
a member of the National Monetary Commission, and 
George M. Reynolds, President of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, who spoke on 
the currency question and the Aldrich plan for a Na- 
tional Reserve Association. John W. Anderson and 
Dr. Pence also made short addresses. 

The ball on Wednesday evening was a very en- 
joyable feature; also the afternoon tea at the Country 
Club. The visitors at the club were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Emory W. Clark. 

The nominee for Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association for’ Michigan is A. D. Bennett, 
President of the Commercial Bank of Port Huron, 
and for member of the Nominating Committee, Julius 
H. Haass, President Home Savings Bank, Detroit. 

The officers of the State Association elected for 
the ensuing year are as follows: President, C. J. Mon- 
roe, Director Kalamazoo Savings Bank, Kalamazoo; 
First Vice-President, B. F. Davis, President City Na- 
ional Bank, Lansing; Second Vice-President, Geo. E. 
Lawson, Vice-President People’s State Bank, Detroit; 
Secretary, Mrs. H. M. Brown, Detroit; Treasurer, 
Benj. Dansard, Jr., Cashier B. Dansard & Sons State 
Bank of Monroe; Attorney, Hal H. Smith, Detroit. 


CALIFORNIA: 


There was a large gathering of bankers and their 
ladies at the delightful summer resort of Lake Tahoe 
on the occasion of the seventeenth annual convention 
of the California Bankers Association on June 15, 16 
and 17. The headquarters were at Tahoe Tavern, and 
the business sessions held in the Casino on the lake 
front. 

The convention was called to order on Thursday 
morning by President William H. High, Assistant 
Cashier of the Anglo and London-Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, followed by his annual address. 

The following read their annual reports: Chair- 
man of the Executive Council, A. E. Edwards, Cashier 
First National Bank of Pasadena; Secretary R. M. 
Welch, Cashier Savings Union Bank of San Francisco; 
Treasurer, J. J. Fagan, Vice-President Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, and the various com- 
mittees of the Association. Unanimous approval was 
expressed at the good results accomplished in all lines 
of the work. 

In the afternoon the convention took a recess to 
enable. the delegates and visitors to participate in 
boating, fishing, riding and driving parties, or other- 
wise enjoy themselves in visiting the scenic environ- 
ments of Lake Tahoe. 
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The programme of the evening session included a 
paper by Stoddard Jess, Vice-Fresident First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, on “The Aldrich Plan.” This 
was followed by an address by John Perrin, Chairman 
of Board Fletcher-American National Bank, of In- 
dianapolis, and member of the Currency Commission, 
American Bankers Association. He took for his 
theme “‘The Plan for Monetary Legislation Suggested 
by Senator Aldrich.” Extemporaneous address, Hon. 
George E. Roberts, Director of the United States Mint, 
Washington. 

The programme of the morning session on the 
second day included the following addresses: “Rela- 
tionship Between Bankers of Arizona and California,” 
J. G. Spangler, President Arizona Bankers Associa- 
tion and Cashier Mesa City Bank, of Mesa, Ariz.; 
“Depositing State Funds in Banks,” Hon. E. D. Rob- 
erts, State Treasurer, Sacramento; “Educational Work 
of American Institute of Banking,’ George E. Allen, 
Educational Director of the American Institute of 
Banking, New York City; “Banking Laws and Super- 
vision of Banks,” Hon. W..R. Williams, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, San Francisco. 

In the afternoon the balance of the reports of the 
various committees were read. 

The officers elected’ for the ensuing year will be 
published in the next issue of the Journal. 


IOWA: 


The annual convention of the lowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Mason City, June 15-16, was the “Silver 
Jubilee” meeting of that organization, and the at- 
tendance registered over 850. The headquarters were 
at the Cerro Gordo Hotel, and the business sessicns 
were held at the Wilson Theatre. 

The convention was called to order on Thursday 
morning by President John H. McHugh, President 
First National Bank of Sioux City, and the invocation 
pronounced by Rev. Lucius C, Clark, pastor First M. 
E. Church. 

C. H. McNider, President First National Bank of 
Mason City, delivered the address of welcome in be- 
half of the city, the response to which was made by 
George S. Parker, President Live Stock National 
Bank of Sioux City. President McHugh made his an- 
nual address, followed by the report of Treasurer D. B. 
Allen, Cashier First State Bank of Arlingion. Secre- 
tary P. W. Hall, in his annual report, stated that per- 
manent headquarters had beer established at Des 
Moines, with the Secretary devoting his entire time to 
the affairs of the Association. He also reported a total 
membership of 1,450, 50 of which joined during the 
year. Mr. Hall paid a glowing tribute to J. M. Din- 
widdie, the former Secretary of the Association since 
its organization, stating that to him belonged the 
credit of building up so large a membership and so 
substantial an organization. Mucun time and corre- 
spondence had been expended since the last conven- 
tion in enlarging and developing the efficiency of the 
Association; working up the bond and burgiary in- 
surance business; making the Protective Department 
more active, and securing needed legislation. 

Secretary Hall’s report was followed by the re- 
ports of the various committees and Group Chairmen. 

A resolution offered by Hon. A. F. Dawson, Fresi- 
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by the convention, favoring the enactment of !egisla- 
tion that will give the country a permanent currency 
system which will provide such elasticity as will re- 
spond to the varying needs of business. 

Following are the addresses delivered: “Indian 
Corn as a Factor in Civilization,’ E. R. Gurney, 
President First National Bank, Fremont, Neb.; 
“Progress in Monetary and Banking Legislation,” 
Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago; “Iowa’s Greatest Bank—Her Soil,” Prof. Cyrii S. 
Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, Urbana; ‘Re- 
cent Legislation on the Subject of Bank Taxation,” 
James G. Berryhill, Director Iowa National Bank, 
Des Moines. 

A variety of interesting themes were covered in 
twenty-minute talks, as follows: “Our Silver Jubilee,” 
Emerson De Puy, Manager “Northwestern Banker”; 
“Back to the Farm,’ Prof. E. T. Armstrong, Surerin- 
tendent of Schools, Charles City; “Educational Reform 
in Minnesota,” Chas. R. Frost, Secretary Minnesota 
Bankers Association and Interstate Protective Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis; “Sound Banking,” George M. 
Reynolds, President Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; “Mistakes of the Country 
Banker,” Charles D. Ellis, President Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, Charles City; ‘Reminiscences,’ G. I. 
Tremain, President People’s State Bank, Humboldt, 
and J. E. Henriques, of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., Sioux City. 

Upon adjournment, members of the American 
Bankers Association present at the convention held a 
meeting and nominated the following for office in that 
Association: Member Executive Council, Arthur Rey- 
nolds, President Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines; Vice-President for Iowa, George S. Parker 
President Live Stock National Bank, Sioux City; 
member Nominating Committee, J. A. Dunlap, Cashier 
Keokuk National Bank, Keokuk. 

The following were elected for office in the State 
Association: President, E. J. Curtin, President Citizens 
Savings Bank, Decorah; Vice-President, William 
Heuer, Cashier Union Savings Bank, Davenport; Sec- 
retary, P. W. Hall, Des Moines; Treasurer, W. G. C. 
Bagley, Cashier First National Bank, Mason City. 

Cedar Rapids was selected as the place for hold- 
ing the 1912 convention. 

The entertainment included vaudeville attractions 
and band concerts, a trip to Clear Lake. and Dodge's 
Point, where a picnic luncheon was served, and many 
additional social features for the ladies. 


NEW YORK: 


The banking institutions in all sections of the 
Empire State were represented at the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, 
June 22 and 23. 

The programme was an especially attractive one, 
both in regard to the business sessions and the enter- 
tainment, one of the evéntful features being the big 
banquet on Thursday evening, at which President 
Taft was the honored guest. 

The convention was called to order by President 
Luther W. Mott at 10:30 o'clock Thursday morning, 
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the invocation being pronounced by the Rev. James 
M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President Mott, in rising to deliver his annual ad- 
dress, was presented with a gavel. He expressed his 
thanks tor the gift, and said it would be a treasured 
souvenir of the very pleasant year he had spent as 
presiding officer of the Association. He also expressed 
his great pleasure at the attendance of so many 
members of the Association, and that it was particu- 
larly gratifying to see so many representatives of the 
New York City bankers present. President Mott spoke 
of the importance of the work which the Association 
had done, and is doing, in the interests of the entire 
banking fraternity of the State. He called attention 
to the fact that it was the first time in the history of 
the Association that the trust companies and savings 
banks of the State. have been represented on the 
Legislative Committee, and no trouble had been found 
by the representatives of the various classes of banks 
in coming together for the common good. In speak- 
ing of the establishment a year ago of permanent 
headquarters and a permanent Secretary, he-said that 
in view of the achievements attained by the perma- 
nent Secretary—William J. Henry, resulting in a 
substantial gain in membership and the rapid ad- 
vancement made in different lines of Association work, 
it was difficult to realize how the Association had 
prospered as well as it did before it commanded the 
entire time of a secretary. In addition to this, the 
constant use of:the headquarters at 11 Pine street, 
New York City, by the members, demonstrated the 
fact that the new movement inaugurated a year ago 
had proven eminently satisfactory, and the Associa- 
tion amply justified in taking the step it did. 

The report of Secretary William J. Henry covered 
the work done during the past year; 80 new members 
were added to the roll, making the total membership 
785, and the fidelity business of the Association was 
steadily increasing. 

The report of Treasurer H. C. Morgan was read 
and approved. 

The report of the Commitee on Bills of Lading, 
read by E. C. McDougal, of Buffalo, outlined the policy 
which had been pursued in working in harmony with 
the Bills of Lading Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association in its efforts to have passed in the 
legislature of New York a uniform Bills of Lading Act. 
The committee had several conferences with Thomas 
B. Paton, General Counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, and Clay H. Hollister, Chairman of the 
Bills of Lading Committee of the A. B. A. The com- 
mittee especially acknowledged the assistance of Mr. 
Paton, who attended the hearing before the Assembly 
Committee at Albany, and constantly rendered them 
every service in his power. The committee also re- 
ceived most valuable assistance from Hugh A. Ar- 
nold, Cashier of the First National Bank of Albany. 
It was also indebted to Assemblyman Foley, who 
originally introduced the bill. The bill having passed 
the Assembly and the Senate, it was on June 7 signed 
by Governor Dix. 

The reports of the other various committees showed 
that all the committees had an active year in their re- 
spective lines of work. The reports of the Group 
chairmen showed an increase in membership and 
ecntinued interest in the various Groups. 

The addresses delivered at the convention were as 
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follows: “Progress in Banking,’ by Joseph T. Tal- 
bert, Vice-President National City Bank, New York 
City; “The Proposed Participation of Trust Com- 
panies in the National Reserve Association,” by Wil- 
liam C. Poillon, President Mercantile Trust Company, 
New York; “The Aldrich Plan as it Relates to Sav- 
ings Banks,’ by John Harsen Rhoades, banker New 
York City. 

The Currency question was discussed by the con- 
vention, Lewis E. Pierson, President of the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank New York, being requested to 
open the discussion. 

On motion of F .W. Hyde, Cashier National Chau- 
tauqua County Bank, of Jamestown, the convention 
indorsed the following resolution which had been 
unanimously adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
National Currency Association at their annual meet- 
ing at Washington on June 15, and unanimously 
adopted it as its own resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of the National 
Currency Association of Washington, D. C., that the 
suggested plan for monetary legislation presented by 
Senator Aldrich to the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, as amended by the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association at the Nashville meet- 
ing, embodies in its main outlines a satisfactory rem- 
edy for the existing deficiencies in our banking sys- 
tem, and that we unanimously recommend to the 
Senate and House of Representatives the passage of a 
bill containing the essential features of this plan at 
the earliest possible date and before the necessity for 
such legislation shall have been forced upon the at- 
tention of the community by the recurrence of such 
a financial collapse as it is designed to prevent.” 

Another resolution was passed urging the passage 
of Senate bills 911 and 912 and amending the inheri- 
tance tax laws as proposed by Senator Hart in the 
present legislature. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to witnessing 
an aeroplane flight, three successful ascensions being 
made from the grounds of the Oriental Hotel, one by 
Captain Baldwin and two by Professor Mars. Follow- 
ing this, special automobiles and trolley cars con- 
veyed the guests to Coney Island, tickets being pro- 
vided for admission to Luna Park and all the con- 
cessions. 

At 7:30 Thursday evening the big banquet 
was held at the Oriental Hotel, President Mott pre- 
siding, and about 1,600 delegates and guests (including 
ladies) keing seated at the tables. President Taft 
was the chief guest and principal speaker. His ad- 
dress, which dealt with the Aldrich plan, is published 
in full in this issue of the Journal, and will be found 
on page 1. The other speakers were Congressman 
Martin W. Littleton, the Rt. Rev. Edward W. McCarty 
and Charles F. Moore. 

The souvenirs of the banquet consisted of sterling 
silver pocket knives for the gentlemen and silver- 
topped smelling salts bottles for the ladies. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a boat ride 
around Manhattan, a special train conveying the party 
to and from Long Island City, from which point the 
boat started. In the evening there was a pyrotechnic 
display, illumination and music, the closing function 
being a ball at the hotel. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers Association: Members of 
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the Executive Council, Walter E. Frew, Vice-Presi-. 
dent Corn Exchange National Bank, New York, and 
Fred W. Hyde, Cashier National Chautauqua County 
Bank, Jamestown; Vice-President for New York 
State, F. E. Lyford, President First National Bank, 
Waverly; member Nominating Committee, S. M. 
Clement, President Marine National Bank, Buffalo, 

The officers of the Association elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: President, Walter H, Ben- 
nett, Vice-President American National Exchange 
Rank, New York City; Vice-President, C. A. Pugsley, 
President Westchester County National Bank; Peek- 
skill; Treasurer, E. L, Milmine, Cashier Mohawk Na- 
tional Bank, Schenectady. The secretaryship being a 
permanent one, there was no election, William J. 
Henry retaining that office. 


VIRGINIA: 


The Virginia Bankers Association held its eigh- 
teenth annual convention at Hot Springs, June 135, 16 
and 17. The Homestead Hotel was headquarters, and 
the business sessions were held in the ballroom of the 
hotel. , 

The convention was called to order by President 
J. W. Miller, Cashier Peoples Bank, Pulaski, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. John G. Scott, of St. 
Luke’s Church, Hot Springs. On the conclusion of the 
annual address of President Miller, the following re- 
ports were read: Secretary N. P. Gatling, of Lynch- 
burg; Treasurer Julian H. Hill, of Richmond; Attor- 
ney George Bryan, of Richmond; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Council H. N.. Phillips, of Williamsburg; the 
chairmen of -the various committees and Groups. 

Mr. Gatling, who has been Secretary of the As- 
sociation for ten years and now retires from the office 
on account of his appointment as Assistant Cashier 
of the Chatham and Phoenix National Bank of New 
York City, reviewed in his annual report the growth 
of the membership during his incumbency and the 
progress made in different lines of work for the up- 
building of the Association and expanding its sphere 
of usefulness. The membership is 316—the largest in 
the history of the Association. Mr. Gatling spoke 
very feelingly of the friendships he had formed during 
his incumbency of office, and expressed his profound 
gratitude for their loyal co-operation at all times with 
his efforts in furthering the interests of the As- 
sociation. 

Thomas B. McAdams, Cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, made an address, the title of 
which was “If.” C. C. Barksdale, Chief Examiner, 
Department of Banking, Corporation Commission, 
Richmond, followed with an address entitled “Sea- 
sonable Suggestions” in reference to the new State 
banking law. 

The following addresses were made at the second 
day’s session: “Proposed Banking and Currency 
Legislation,” by Congressman Edward B. Vreeland, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, New York City; “The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation,” by F. O. Watts, President of that organiza- 
tion, Nashville; Matters of Interest to Virginia Bank- 
ers,” by Oliver J. Sands, President American National 
Bank, Richmond. Following Mr. Sands’ address, a 
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discussion by the members ensued on the same 
subject. 

Friday evening the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation was held at 8:30 o’clock, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all those who participated. 

The closing session of the convention on Saturday 
morning was devoted to receiving the reports of the 
Committee on Resolutions and the Committee on 
Nominations, unfinished business and the election and 
installation of the following officers: President, E. P. 
Millet, President First National Bank, Lynchburg; 
Vice-Presidents, W. B. Vest, Cashier, Citizens’ Marine 
Bank, Newport News; V. Vaiden, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Farmville; C. E. Tiffany, Cashier Fau- 
quier National Bank, Warrenton; J. W. Bell, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Abingdon; W. A. Gordon, 
Cashier Nortolk National Bank, Norfolk; Arthur Lee, 
Cashier First National Bank, Newport News; J. M. 
Hunt, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Blackstone, and B. V. 
Booth, Cashier First National Bank, Danville; Secre- 
tary, Walter Scott, Cashier Planters’ Bank, Farmville; 
‘Treasurer, Julian H. Hill, Cashier National State and 
City Bank, Richmond. George Bryan, of Richmond, 
was reappointed as the Association’s attorney. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

The seventh annual convention of the Massachu-~ 
setts Bankers Association w2s held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, June 20 and 21, and the following 
programme was carried out to the enjoyment of all 
those who participated: 

First Day—Arrive at New Ocean House, where 
rooms have been reserved. 5 p. m., afternoon tea and 
concert. 7 p. m., banquet for ladies and gentlemen. At 
8:30 the ladies will retire and business meeting will be 
heldin the dining room. 8:30 p.m., address, Hon. John 
W. Weeks, Member of Congress from Massachusetts 
and member of United States Monetary Commission, 
to be followed by business meeting. 8:30 p. m., special 
concert for the ladies under direction of Frederick L. 
Mahn, first violin of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Second Day—Automobile ride along the North 
Shore, with lunch at the Oceanside Hotel, Magnolia. 
On this drive will be seen many of the beautiful sum- 
mer residences, including that of President Taft and 
Henry C. Frick, returning to the New Ocean House. 
The Association is indebted to the banks of Salem 
and Lynn for their courtesy in furnishing the auto- 
mobiles. 5 p. m., afternoon tea and concert. 6:30 
p. m., dinner at the New Ocean House. 8:15 to 10:15 
p. m., band concert by the Lynn Cadet Band. 9:15 to 
10:15 p. m., fireworks on the beach directly in front of 
the hotel. 10:15 to 12, dancing in the ballroom of the 
hotel, with buffet supper at 12 midnight. 

The annual reports of the officers and committees 
read at the business meeting covered the work of the 
Association during the past year. 

E. Elmer Foye, Vice-President Old Colony Trust 
Co., of Boston, was selected for Vice-President of the 
American Bankers Association for Massachusetts, 
and George W. Hyde, Assistant Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, as member of the Nominating 
‘Committee. 

The officers of the State Association elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, E. Elmer Foye, 
Vice-President Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; Vice- 
President, Frank A. Drury, President Merchants’ Na- 
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tional Bank, Worcester; Secretary, George W. Hyde, 
Assistant Cashier First National Bank, Boston; 


Treasurer, Frederic C. Nichols, Treasurer Fitchburg 
Savings Bank, Fitchburg. 


MINNESOTA: 

The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, which was held at 
Bemidji, June 21, was called to order at'the Armory ~ 
by President L. A. Huntoon, of Moorhead, at 9 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, the business sessions being con- 
tinued in the afternoon and evening. The convention 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. S. E. P. White, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Bemidji. 

President Huntoon in his annual address con- 
gratulated the Association on the loyalty of the Min- 
nesota bankers to the State organization, evidenced 
by the fact that although it was found necessary to 
increase the amount of annual dues, only sixteen 
members failed to renew their membership on that 
account, and fifty-three new members had been added 
to the roll, making the total membership 920, the 
largest in the history of the Association. 

Mr. Huntoon spoke on the relation of the banker 
to the surety companies, and while he was a thorough 
believer in the practice of having all bonds in connec- 
tion with the banking business written by surety 
companies, and in no wise advocated mutual organ- 
ization, except as a last resort, yet the relation be- 
tween the banks and the companies as it now exists 
should be a different one, and to that end he expressed 
the sincere hope that the convention would take some 
action looking to the appointment of a committee 
which shall make an investigation and report their 
findings at as early a date as possible. 

In regard to currency reform, Mr. Huntown said 
that in his judgment the convention should by resolu- 
tion commend the work of the National Monetary 
Commission, and pledge them the co-operation of the 
bankers of Minnesota. 

Mr. Huntoon, in speaking of the great agricultural 
industry of the State, said that agricultural education 
was a most important element in connection there- 
with, and that there were now thirty-eight schools in 
the State in which agriculture is scientifically and 
practically taught. 

The annual reports of the Executive Council, Sec- 
retary Charles R. Frost, Treasurer A. G. Wedge, Jr., 
the various committees, and the Group secretaries 
were read, by which it was seen that the Association 
had experienced an active and successful year in all 
departments. 

The Hon. Kelsey S. Chase, Superintendent of 
Banks of Minnesota, made an address on the “Regis- 
tration of Commercial Paper,” in which he recom- 
mended the establishment of a State Audit and Credit 
Department as a part of the Department of Banking. 
“The Proposed Reforms of So-called Progressives” 
was the subject of an address by Hon. J. A. Tawney, of 
Winona. The other addresses on the programme were: 
“Educational Reform in Minnesota,” by Joseph Chap- 
man, Jr., of Minneapolis; “Training Teachers for 
Agricultural and Industrial Instruction,” by Prof. 
Frank A. Weld. President State Normal School, 
Moorhead. 

Thursday, June 22, was devoted entirely to pleas- 
ure, the entertainment provided for the delegates 
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and guests consisting of a trip to Diamond Point on 
Lake Bemidji, to which place the party was con- 
veyed in automobiles and launches. After partaking 
of a “pike dinner,” automobile and launch rides were 
taken around the lakes. Many other trips were made 
around the country in automobiles and launches, vis- 
iting different points of interest. Other features in- 
cluded an excursion to International Falls by special 
‘train, a boat trip on Rainy Lake, band concerts and 
numerous social functions. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, D. S. Culver, Vice-President Ger- 
man-American National Bank, St. Paul; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. C. Armstrong, President Albert Lea State 
Bank, Albert Lea; Secretary, Charles R. Frost, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, A. G. Wedge, Jr., Vice-President 
First National Bank, Bemidji. 

J. B. Galarneault, of Aiken, Cashier Aiken Co. 
State Bank, was nominated for Vice-President of the 
American Bankers Association for Minnesota, and 
Cliff W. Gress, Cashier Citizens State Bank of Can- 
non Falls, for member of the Nominating Committee. 


MARYLAND. 

The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Mary- 
land Bankers’ Association was held at Deer Park 
Hotel, Deer Park, Maryland, June 20-22, 1911. The 
attendance was unusually large, and the convention 
was pronounced a decided success in every particu- 
lar. A special train of parlor cars, via Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., was arranged to convey the bankers and 
ladies of Eastern Maryland, leaving Baltimore on 
June 20th, at 11 o’clock, and reaching Deer Park 
Hotel at 6 o’clock that night. There were about 130 
on this train, and it was a most enjoyable trip. 

The convention opened June 21st and was called 
to order by the President, Joshua W. Miles, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Somerset, Princess Anne, fol- 
lowed by prayer by Rev. R. B. Ward, of Oakland; 
address of welcome by Gilmor S. Hamill, Vice-Presi- 
dent Garrett National Bank, Oakland; response by 
Hon. J. Harry Covington, member Congress, Easton. 
Then followed the annual address of the President, 
the reports of the various officers and committees, 
and the appointment of special committees, all of 
which showed the Association to be active, progressive 
and in excellent condition financially and with refer- 
ence to membership. Then followed the address of 
C. R. Evans, Cashier German-American National Bank 
ot Baltimore, “An Inward Glance.” Mr. Evans’ ad- 
dress gave very valuable statistics of interest to banks 
and bankers, and especially to Baltimore and Mary- 
land. An address also by Robert S. Mooney, of Balti- 
more Chapter, American Institute of Banking, was 
very interesting, showing the merits of Institute work, 
educational features, and the progress of the Instit- 
tute in Maryland. 

Thursday’s session, after being called to order by 
the President, was opened with prayer by Rev. C. W. 
Hudson, of Mount Lake Park. Then followed the 
address of Hon. A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant Secretary 
ot the Treasury, Washington, D. C.; subject, “The 
Aldrich Reserve Association.” No one knows this 
subject better than Dr. Andrew, and his address wasa 
finished and scholarly one, giving the bankers present 
much desired information on this important subject. 
Address by Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth, General Sec- 
retary, The American Bankers’ Association, on the 
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work of the Association, including certain specific 
points relating to banking and currency legislation. 
Then followed the report of the Auditing Committee, 
which immediately preceded the election and installa- 
tion of officers for 1911-1912, as follows: 

President, Waldo Newcomer, President National 
Exchange Bank, Baltimore; First Vice-President, P. 
Daniel Annan, President Second National Bank, Cum- 
berland. Vice-Presidents, W. E. Doll, President 
Fredericktown Savings Institution; T. Rowland 
Thomas, President National Bank of Baltimore; L. G. 
White, Cashier Cecil National Bank of Port Deposit; 
John. B. Keffer, Cashier Hagerstown Bank; L. G. 
Potts, Treasurer Central Savings Bank, Baltimore; 
Chas. S. Pyle, Cashier National Bank of Rising Sun; 
Sewell S. Watts of Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore; 
Walter T. Wright, President National Bank of Cen- 
treville; Albert G. Towers, President People’s National 
Bank, Denton. Secretary, Charles Hann, Assistant 
Cashier National Mechanics’ Bank, Baltimore; Treas- 
urer, William Marriott, Cashier Western National 
Bank, Baltimore. Committee of Administration, 
Joshua W. Miles, Chairman, President Bank of Som- 
erset; Jos. A. Baker, President Citizens’ National 
Bank, Frederick; W. B. Copper, Cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, Chestertown; W. B. Wilcox, President 
First National Bank, Baltimore; Robert Shriver, 
President First National Bank, Cumberland; Charles 
T. Crane, President Farmers’ and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Baltimore. 

The entertainment features were up to the usual 
character of the hospitality of the South. The bank- 
ers and banking institutions of Garrett and Alleghany 
Counties gave a banquet on Thursday evening, at 
which Hon. F. J. Duncan, Associate Judge, Towson, 
was toastmaster, with the following speakers: Hon. 
Austin L. Crothers, Governor of Maryland; Hon. W. 
E. Chilton, U. S. Senator for West Virginia; Hon. 
Judge A. Hunter Boyd, Cumberland, and Hon. Judge 
James A. Henderson, of Cumberland. There was also 
a ball on Wednesday evening, and an automobile ride 
over magnificent roads of the summit of the 
Alleghanies, The Association entertained a large num- 
ber of bankers from various parts of the country 
outside of Maryland. The members of the American 
Bankers Association present held a separate meeting 
and nominated the following officers: Vice-President 
for Maryland, Carter G. Osburn, Vice-President and 
Cashier Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Bal- 
timore; member Nominating Committee, Waldo New- 
comer, President National Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

On Wednesday evening, June 2ist, the North 
Carolina Bankers Association convened in the assem- 
bly hall of the Lake Kanuga Club, Lake Kanugi, 
Hendersonville, it being the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association. 

President W. C. Wilkinson, Cashier of the Mer- 
chants and Farmers National Bank, Charlotte, called 
the assemblage to order, and after the invocation had 
been pronounced, J. L. Chambers, of Charlotte, made 
ar address of welcome on behalf of the Lake Kanuga 
Club, and W. A. Smith, President of the Wanteska 
Trust and Banking Company, Hendersonville, wet- 
comed the delegates and guests on behalf of the city 
of Hendersonville, to which Joseph G. Brown, Presi- 
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dent Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, made response, 

President Wilkinson in his annual address said 
that the past year in North Carolina had been a pros- 
perous one in business and the banks in the State 
had participated in the prosperity. 

He reviewed the banking system which has been 
in vogue for years, and said that the time had come 
for a revision of the banking laws of the State. 

Secretary-Treasurer W. A. Hunt, of Henderson, 
submitted his annual report covering the work o91f 
the year, showing that the Association had made very 
satisfactory progress and a substantial gain in mem- 
bership. 

The convention adjourned to Thursday morning 
at 9:30 o’clock, when the reports of the various com- 
mittees were read and the following addresses deliv- 
ered: “The New South,” by Caldwell Hardy, Presi- 
dent Norfolk National Bank,. Norfolk, Va.; “The 
Southern Banker in Southern Development,” by Lewis 
W. Parker, President Parker Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 
“Need of Revising the Banking Laws of our State,” 
by J. K. Doughton, State Bank Examiner, Raleigh, 
Ni Cy 

Thursday afternoon the members and their 
guests were given a complimentary drive through 
Hendersonville and Flat Rock by the bankers of 
Hendersonville. 

In the evening, the Hon. Edward B. Vreeland, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Monetary Commission, 
made an address, taking for his theme “Proposed 
Banking and Currency Legislation,” in which he ex- 
plained very fully the plan of the Commission for 
currency reform. 

Immediately following adjournment a dance was 
given to the bankers and guests by the Lake Kanuga 
Club. 

At Friday morning’s session, T. R. Preston, 
President of the Hamilton’ National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and member of the Executive Council 
ot the American Bankers Association, made an address 
on “The Work of the American Bankers Association.” 
F. O. Watts, President of that Association was on 
the program for an address on this subject but owing 
to sickness was unable to be present. 

The other addresses on the program were as fol- 
lows: “The Guaranty of Bank Deposits,” J. D. 
Walker, Sparta, Ga.; “Some Fundamental Principles 
Underlying the Commercial Development of the Pied- 
mont,” W. S. Lee, Jr., Vice-President Southern Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; “Atlanta Plan of Collecting Out 
of Town Items,’ W. A. Blair, Vice-President People’s 
National Bank, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Friday afternoon new business was transacted, 
reports of committees submitted, followed by the elec- 
tion and installation of officers for the ensuing year. 
(The list of officers will be published in the next 
issue of the Journal.) 

A banquet given by the Lake Kanuga Club on 
Friday evening was the closing event, and the unani- 
mous sentiment of the delegates and guests was that 
the fifteenth annual convention was the most success- 
ful and enjoyable one in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 


CONNECTICUT: 


The Connecticut Pankers’ Association held its 
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twelfth annual convention at Mastern Point, June 21 
and 22, headquarters being at the Griswold Hotel. 

The first event of the proceedings was a banquet 
on Wednesday evening, President Martin H. Griffing, 
Cashier of the City National Bank, Danbury, presid- 
ing as toastmaster. Mr. Griffing extended a welcome 
to the delegates and guests, and introduced the Rev. 
George W. Davenport, rector of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church of Danbury, as the first speaker of the even- 
ing. Dr. Davenport took for his theme “The Social 
Responsibility of the Banks,’ bringing out the fact 
that the banks owe society a moral service as well 
as a financial one. 


The next speaker on the programme was F. O. 
Watts, of Nashville, Tenn., President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, who was to have talked on 
the work of that organization, but owing to illness he 
was unable to be present. W. C. Cornwell, of J. 
S. Bache & Co., New York, took. his place, and 
spoke on “The Wall Street Money Power and the 
Aldrich Plan.” Mr. Cornwell's address was illustrated 
with colored diagrams, which proved of great assist- 
ance in bringing out his main points. 

In the unavoidable absence of Prof. J. C. Mon- 
aghan, of Notre Dame University, who was on the 
programme for an address on “Prosperity,” E. J. 
Sweeney, of Bayonne, N. J., spoke on that subject. 

The business meeting was called to order on 
Thursday morning by President Griffing, and he deliv- 
ered his annual address. 


Mr. Griffing made a report of the doings of the 
Association for the previous twelve months, together 
with the business and banking conditions of the 
State. He also gave an outline of the modus operandi 
which has been pursued by the Association in a 
proposition made to the New York Clearing House 
banks, whereby checks drawn upon members of the 
Association would be accepted by them at par, doing 
away with the present collection charges. Mr. Grif- 
fing thought that- while the proposition as submitted 
in its original form may not be accepted by the New 
York banks, yet arrangements would ultimately be 
made whereby the checks would be accepted at par. 

Secretary Charles E. Hoyt, of South Norwalk, re- 
ported the total membership of the Association as 
119, comprised of 77 national banks, 28 trust com- 
panies, 6 State banks and 8 private bankers. 

The report of Treasurer Frederick W. Hall, of 
Bridgeport, showing a balance in the treasury of 
$2,863.74, was approved. 

The reports of the various committees were read 
and approved. 

The officers elected for the year 1911-12 are as 
follows: President, Joseph H. King, President Ameri- 
can -National Bank of Hartford; Vice-President, C. 
Lester Hopkins, Cashier First National Bank of Nor- 
wich; Secretary, Charles E. Hoyt, Treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company; Treasurer, William H. 
Reeves, Cashier National Bank of Commerce of New 
London; Executive Committee, O. H. Brothwell, 
Cashier First Bridgeport National Bank; H. V. 
Whipple, Cashier Merchants National Benk of New 
Haven; F. S. Chamberlain, Cashier New Britain Na- 
tional Bank; .H. C. Lathrop, Cashier Windham Na- 
tional Bank of Willimantic: W. H. Phelprs, Cashier 
Hurlbut National Bank cf Winsted. 
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At noon’ the convention adjourned sine die, and 
the delegates and guests were taken for a sail on the 
Sound. Dinner was served at the Mansion House, 
Fisher’s Island, after which the party visited Fort 
Wright to witness a drill. 


MAINE: 


The Maine Bankers’ Association held its annual 
convention at Portland, June 17, the Congress Square 
Hotel being headquarters. 

The reports of the officers and committees cov- 
ered the work of the Association during the past year, 
and the delegates present evinced their gratification 
at the progress made and the success attained. 

The addresses delivered, covered different subjects 
of present day interest, and among the speakers were 
Charles F. Flagg, President of the Portland Board of 
Trade, and Walter C. Emerson, formerly of Portland, 
but now of Oakland. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the gath- 
ering was the splendid banquet which was served at 
€:30 o’clock on Saturday evening. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, E. F. Kennard, Cashier Rumford 
National Bank, Rumford; Vice-President, F. W. 
Adams, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Bangor; 
Secretary, Hascall S. Hall, Cashier Ticonic National 
Bank, Waterville; ‘Treasurer, George A. Safford, 
Treasurer Hallowell Trust & Banking Co., Hallowell; 
Executive Committee, Frank E. Smith, Augusta; S. C. 
Parcher, Saco; E. D. Noyes, Portland; E. C. Park, 
Bethel; H. H. Smith, Norway. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 

The programme of the ninth annual convention of 
the North Dakota Bankers Association, held at Fargo, 
June 27 and 28, was an unusually lengthy one. Head- 
quarters were maintained at the Commercial Club 
rooms, the meeting being held in the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

President Wesley C. McDowell, President of the 
First National Bank, Marion, called the delegates to 
order at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, and prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. M. Walters, of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Fargo. ° 

The Hon. V. R. Lovell, Mayor of Fargo, welcomed 
the visitors to the city, to which Lewis F. Crawford, 
of the Interstate Bank of Billings County, Sentinel 
Butte, responded. 

The delegates expressed their appreciation at the 
vast amount of work which had been accomplished 
during the year as shown by the annual reports of the 
Executive Council, Secretary W. C. Macfadden, the 
various committees and the Group secretaries. The 
report of Treasurer John Tracy showed the Associa- 

* tion to be in good financial condition. 
The programme of addresses is as follows: 


“Plan of the Monetary Commission for a National 
Reserve Association of the U. S.,” by J. W. Lusk, 
Fresident National German American Bank, St. Paul; 
“Modern Methods of Utilizing North Dakota Lignite 
Coal,’ by W. P. Snyder. In connection with Mr. 
Snyder’s address a demonstration was given showing 
the complete process of manufacturing lignite 
briquets and of producing gas for power from lignite 
coal by the gas producer process. “Foundation of 
Confidence,” by Hon. J. E, Phelan, President First 
National Bank, Bowman; “The Evil Results of Too 
Much Credit,” by Mr. H. T. Graves, President James 
River National Bank, Jamestown; “Good Farming 
and its Relation to the Farmers of North Dakota,” by 
O. M. Corwin, Vice-President of the Wells-Dickey 
Co., Minneapolis; “Better Examinations and Bank 
Supervision,” by Hon. J. N. Kuhl, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Towner; “Northwestern North Dakota,” 
by Senator W. B. Overson, Williston; “Conservation 
of the Financial Resources of the Community and the 
Bank’s Relation Thereto,” by T. S. Hunt, Cashier 
Farmers’ National Bank, La Moure. 

General Discussions: ‘Collections,’ led by C. H. 
Simpson, McVille; F. D. McCartney, Forbes; E. H. 
McHugh, Mandan. “Bank Taxation,” led by Michael 
Murphy, President Farmers & Merchants’ State Bank, 
Jamestown, and C. M. Fisher, President Ramsey 
County National Bank, Devils Lake. “State Fi- 
nances,” Hon. Gunder Olson, State Treasurer. “Ex- 
aminations from the Examiner’s Point of View,” Hon. 
Oliver Knudson, Public Examiner. 

The following features of entertainment were 
greatly enjoyed by all those who participated: 

Tuesday afternoon the wives of Fargo bankers 
entertained visiting ladies with a luncheon at Hotel 
Gardner, and on Wednesday afternoon with an auto 
ride, followed by a reception and tea at the Commer- 
cial Club rooms, to which the gentlemen were in- 
vited. In the evening the visiting bankers and their 
ladies attended an informal dancing party and lunch- 
eon at the Knights of Columbus Hall, tendered by the 
Fargo Clearing House. Wednesday evening theatre 
parties for visitors and ladies at the Grand and 
Orpheum Theatres. 

A “Business Show’ was held during the conven- 
tion, convenient to the convention hall, at which 
manufacturers exhibited the latest office fixtures and 
office conveniences. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Karl J. Farup, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Park River; Vice-President, R. S. Adams, 
President First National Bank, Lisbon; Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Council, Wesley C. McDowell, Cashier First 
National Bank, Marion; Secretary, W. C. Macfadden, 
Cashier Commercial Bank, Fargo; Treasurer, E. H. 
McHugh, Cashier Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
Mandan. 

The next convention of the Association will be 
held at Jamestown. 
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PROTECTIVE WORK OF STATE BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 


Ohio Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 20, 1911. 
LOOK OUT! 
for a bogus check worker now operating in this State. 
Checks are made out for small amounts—$3.00_ or 
$3.50, and usually signed with a printed name, per 
some name as treasurer. Uses many aliases. Dresses 
as a working man. The checks are supposed to be 
issued by an advertising agency and are nicely gotten 
up, and the small amount called for makes it easy to 
work. Hold the man and wire us. 
Do not cash checks for strangers. 


~ 


Montana Bankers Association, 

Secretary’s Office. 

Lewistown, Mont., June 24, 1911. 
WARNING NO. 117. 

This office has just been advised that Certificate 
of Deposit No. 28, issued by the Froid Security Bank 
in favor of Miss Edah Dunn for $60.00, has been lost 
or stolen. Kindly advise the Froid Security Bank if 
the Certificate is presented for payment. 


Ohio Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24, 1911. 
WARNING. 

A young man about 20 years old has been putting 
out forged checks in Columbus. Uses name of some 
prominent business man or firm. Counter checks of 
the New First National Bank, Columbus, are used. 
Checks made out for small amounts and payable to 
Walter L. Woodward. 

Described as being about 5 ft. 10 in.; very dark 
complexion; gray eyes; dark curly hair. Reported to 
have left Columbus for Cleveland. If apprehended, 
wire this office. 


North Dakota Pankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Fargo, N. D., June 14, 1911. 
BULLETIN No. 118. 
The following certificate has been lost or stolen: 
Certificate No. 526, issued by the Farmers State Bank 


of Petersburg to Ole Ringstad, $103.00. 


North Dakota Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Fargo, N. D., June 16, 1911. 
BULLETIN No. 119. 

Time Certificate No. 1575, issued by Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Hankinson for $115.00, in favor of 
Frank Olson, has been lost or stolen. Please notify 
this office if presented for payment. 


Nebraska Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Omaha, Neb., June 3, 1911. 
$100 REWARD. 
This association offers the above reward for in- 
formation leading to the apprehension of C. E. Ham- 


ilton. A warrant for his arrest is in the hands of 
the sheriff of Dawes County, charging him with 
check raising. 

He is a Canadian; 29 years; 5 feet 8 inches; 185 


pounds; fair. complexion; light hair; eyes either gray 
or light blue. 

His business is conducting sales for merchants. 

Reward to be paid under directions and rules of 
the Protective Committee. (See back of membership 
signs.) 

Rerort to 
expense. 


this office by wire or ’phone at our 
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Michigan Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., June 22, 
WARNING: BULLETIN No. 78. 
A party under the names of C. C. Shirley and 
F. E. Robinson in Indiana and Michigan has been 
presenting checks of small amounts (usually under 
five dollars), signed by J. A. Boyce, as Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Indiana Advertising Agency, 
operating recently in Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio, and now are in Michigan. The checks are 
bogus and evidently the handwriting of the payee Is 
the same in both instances. The party or parties 
have been operating for about two years, remaining 
but a short time in any one locality. 
Members are requested to advise this office of 
the presentment of any such checks in their vicinity, 
so these men can be apprehended. 


Washington Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Tacoma, Wash., June 13, 1911. 
WARNING. 

No, 214.—Lost Certificate—Time Certificate of 
Deposit No. 2285, for $100, issued by the Warden State 
Bank of Warden Wash., payable to John Collins, 
has been stolen. If presented notify the Warden State 
Bank or the Secretary, taking full note of the holder. 

No. 215.—Look out for party signing himself N. 
Lewis or G. W. Davis, drawing checks in small 
amounts on the First National Bank of Laramie, Wyo. 
The last check of $15 was cashed in Gardiner, Mont. 

No. 216.—A member of the Missouri Bankers 
Association at Fortuna, Mo., reports that it has 
been defrauded by a man giving the name of James 
T. Strong, who is described as follows: Residence, 
claimed to be Springfield, Mo.; occupation, farm Ioans; 
age, about 65; weight, about 160; color of hair, very 
gray; height, 5 feet, 6 inches; build, heavy set; style 
of beard, short mustache. Remarks: Had the habit 
of blinking his eyes while talking; walked as though 
one leg was shorter than the other; wore black clothes. 
Strong represented himself to be an agent for “The 
New Orleans Home Trust Company,” and claimed 
to be establishing agencies to make farm loans for 
that company. He carries blank applications, etc., 
and makes his scheme look plausible. Strong per- 
suaded the member to make application for the 
Agency and then succeeded in cashing a check which 
purported to be drawn by The New Orleans Home 
Trust Company, payable to James T. Strong, General 
Agent, and signed by H. H. Moore, President. The 
check was protested, the bank being advised that no 
such trust company existed in New Orleans. Strong 
was seen in company with a tall, slim person wearing 
dark clothes and gray hat. The two may be working 
together. This man is evidently prepared to swindle 
other banks in the same manner. Look out for him 
and all others with fraudulent schemes. 

No. 217.—Lost or Stolen Certificates of Deposit: 
No. 2498, Martell State Bank, Martell, Neb., dated 
March 9, 1911, favor Joseph Sels $400; No. 2538, 
Martell State Bank, Martell, Neb., dated March 21, 
1911, for $100; No. 2635, Martell State Bank, Martell, 
Neb., dated May 26, 1911, for $100. Also mortgage 
note and abstract, signed Mrs. Ulasah, favor Con- 
servative Investment Co., assigned to Jos. Sels, $3,700. 
Same, Joseph Ulasah, $2,200. Same, Edward Belmont, 
favor Jos. Sels, $500. 


Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Omaha, Neb., June 7, 1911. 

Lost or stolen certificates of deposit: 

No. 2498, Martell State Bank, March 9, 191i, favor 
Joseph Sels, $400. No. 2538, Martell State Bank, 
March 21, 1911, favor Joseph Sels, $100. No. 2635, 
Martell State Bank, May 26, 1911, favor Joseph Sels, 

100. 
' Also, mortgage, note and abstract signed Mrs. 
Ulasah, favor Conservative Investment Co., assigned 
to Jos. Sels. Same, Joseph Ulasah, $2,200, $3,700. 
Same, Edward Belmont, favor Jos. Sels, $500. 
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The St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, has been 
selected as headquarters for the next Convention of 
the American Bankers Association, which is to be 
held in New Orleans during the week of November 
20th. It is admirably adapted for the purpose, so 
that all Section and Committee meetings can be held 
in the spacious 
music-room, ban- 
quet-rooms, and 
other convenient 
rooms, all of 
which are ldcated 
on the second 
floor, as will be 
the general regis- 
tration headquar- 
ters, and the re- 
ception room for 
the Organization 
of Secretaries. 
Adjacent also are 
several rooms 
which have been 
selected by vari- 
ous State Asso- 
ciations as head- 
quarters, as well 
as an office for 
General Secretary Farnsworth. 

One of the prominent features of the St. Charles 
Hotel is the roomy and beautiful palm garden on the 
second floor. 

The hotel is conveniently located on St. Charles 
street, in the center of the banking district; and all 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 
IMPORTANT INNOVATION. 


The following open letter has been issued by the 
Bankers Trust Company: 


“We are pleased to announce that the Treasury 
Department of the United States Government is 
sending out notices to the Collectors of Customs of 
the United States at the various ports of entry, 
authorizing them to accept Travelers’ Cheques of 
the American Bankers Association in payment for cus- 
toms duties. In the past, all customs duties have 
had to be paid in cash, no Travelers’ Cheques or 
other forms of credit being acceptable to the Govern- 
ment. 

By act of Congress, approved March 2, 1911, it 
became lawful for Collectors of Customs and Internal 
Revenue to receive for dutiers on imports certified 
checks on National and State banks and trust com- 
panies, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 

The American Bankers Association Travelers’ 
Cheque is a certified cheque, bearing as it does the 
acceptance of the Bankers Trust Company. This par- 
ticular Travelers’ Cheque, therefore, comes within the 
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of the excellent hotels of New Orleans are within 
three blocks of the St. Charles. A large annex was 
added to the hotel about three or four years ago, 
and is complete in its appointments. 

For several months the St. Charles Hotel has been 
under a new management. Alfred S. Amer, formerly 
assistant manager 
of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New 
York City, is now 
the Vice-President 
and General Man- 
ager of the St. 
Charles, which 
should be a suf- 
ficient guarantee 
of its excellence. 
When Mr. Amer 
took charge of the 
hotel last’ Fall, 
$100,000 was spent 
for a_ thorough 
renovation, which 
places. it 
among the _ best 
hotels of the 
country. 

On the site of 
the present hotel there stood the original St. Charles, 
well-known in ante bellum days. It was famous in 
historical interest. The St. Charles was headquar- 
ters for the American Bankers Association for the 
Conventions of 1891 and 1902. All this adds greatly 
to the interest attached to headquarters, 


law, and the Treasury Department of the United 
States has so passed upon it. 

The ability to use Association cheques in payment 
of duties on landing in this country will be a con- 
venience to tourists not equalled by any other use 
that Travelers’ Cheques may be put to. Many Ameri- 
cans returning from abroad have been obliged to 
obtain before sailing considerable sums in American 
money, in order to be in position to pay their customs 
duties on landing. The risk incident to having such 
sums with them on board ship, and the expense mei 
with in obtaining American money abroad, have been 
continual sources of annoyance to tourists. Many 
who have not anticipated requirements in this man- 
ner have been obliged to leave their baggage in the 
hands of customs authorities and go to banks, often- 
times situated at long distances from the docks, ‘n 
order to get cash required. Aside from the incon- 
venience, this has often resulted in tourists, desiring 
to catch special trains for interior points, missing 
their connections. 


In the future, those carrying American Bankers 
Association Travelers’ Cheques may use them in pay- 
ment for customs duties and not be subject to delays, 
friction, or the necessity of trying to figure out in 
advance how much money they are liable to need.” 
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THE “ALDRICH PLAN” AS MODIFIED. 


There can be little doubt that there has been no 
public question before the people of the United States 
in some time that has created interest so universal as 
the proposed banking and currency legislation. Since 
the organization of the Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association in 1906 and up to the 
present time the banking and business interests have 
appeared indifferent to the great need for new legis- 
lation. The panic of 1907 brought with it the realiza- 
tion on the part of these great interests that there was 
something wrong with our system. The discussions in 
1908 which brought out the Aldrich-Vreeland measure, 
which became a law, emphasized the necessity for 
radical action. The Aldrich-Vreeland law, while a 
relief and an assurance to the public that emergency 
currency was within reach if needed, was not in all its 
provisions entirely practicable, and could not be de- 
pended upon if required to bring about immediate 
action. 

A spontaneous educational campaign is now being 
carried on. Bankers and business men are in a re- 
ceptive mood. They seek the desired information. 
Since the “Aldrich plan’ was presented as modified 
by the Currency Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association and endorsed by its Executive Council, 
there has not been held a State Bankers Association 
at which there has not been present an exponent of the 
“Aldrich plan.” The bankers have been eager to listen 


to the argument, and every convention but one or two ° 


have unanimously endorsed the plan as modified; at 
one meeting, not unanimous, there were only two 
votes recorded against the measure. AJl of these 
State Association conventions have been unusually 
well attended. Business men are organizing. Boards 
of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and Business Men’s 
Associations are discussing these subjects with favor. 
On special invitation-J. B. Forgan, of Chicago, deliv- 
ered an address before the National Association of 
Credit Men at its recent annual convention in Minne- 
apolis, which was remarkably well received. It is most 
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important, however, to note the position taken by 
President Taft on this absorbing question. President 
Taft does not commit himself on subjects of this kind 
without due study and thought, and when he does ex- 
press himself it is with sincerity and in the belief that 
the measures proposed are for the Lest interests of the 
country at large regardless of politics. His recent ad- 
dress before the New York State Bankers Association 
was on this subject. For the benefit of the readers of 
our Journal-Bulletin it is published in full in this 
issue. His deep interest in the subject cannot be 
better illustrated than by quoting the following para- 
graph which appears in that address: 

“There is no legislation—I care not what it is— 
tariff, railroad, corporation or of a general political 
character that at all equals in importance the putting 
of our banking and currency system on the sound 
basis proposed in the National Monetary Commission 
Plan.” 


Excepting banking and currency legislation, there 
is no one progressive move in banking so important 
as Clearing House examiners for Clearing House 
cities. The larger cities of the United States, four- 
teen in number, have now in operation the examina- 
tion of all banks under their jurisdiction, by a spe- 
cially selected examiner who is responsible to the 
Clearing House. Probably there is no city in the en- 
tire list now having this system, that, in its inception, 
did not make many objections to the movement. Asa 
sequel, a bank can not be found in any of the cities 
where the system is in vogue, that is not entirely sat- 
isfied with and enthusiastic over the work of the 
Clearing House Examiners. Several cities are now 
considerng the subject. Too much importance can 
not be given to this move. Every city of any size in 
the United States should put it into force. It is a 
strength and power which is not only realized by the 
city adopting the plan, but gives the banking interests 
of that city force and character which is far-reach- 
ing, and is the best preventive for weak banks and 
failures. 
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STANDARD FORM OF BANK BURGLARY AND 
ROBBERY POLICY. 


The members of the Committee on Fidelity Bonds 
and Burglary Insurance, of which Mr. John L. Ham- 


ilton, of Illinois, is Chairman, held a three-day ses- 


sion, June 6, 7 and 8, at the offices of the Association 
in conjunction with a number of representatives of 
leading companies which write burglary insurance, 
the object being to consider the tentative draft of a 
standard form of bank burglary and robbery policy, 
pre_ared by General Counsel, with the idea of agree- 
ing upon its various provisions. 

The proposed form of policy was taken up section 
by section, exhaustively considered and discussed and 
certain changes made. We are gratified to announce 
that, as a result of the deliberations, an agreement 
was reached upon all points at issue, and the form and 
terms of a policy agreed upon which, according to the 
consensus of opinion, will be an improvement upon 
any of the policies now in use. The new policy will 
give the banks increased protection and at the same 
tinie will be one which the companies will agree to 
write. 

Certain minor details of phraseology were left to 
be arranged between General Counsel and Mr. W. P. 
Learned, Superintendent of the Burglary Department 
ot the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, 
and the policy will be entirely completed and ready 
in the near future. 

In a subsequent issue of the Journal, probably in 
the next number, a copy of the policy will be pub- 
lished and an explanatory statement made of its vari- 
ous provisions. 


THE EFFICACY OF SIGNED STATEMENTS. 


What at first view seems to be an astounding 
ruling has yvecently been made by Judge O’Sullivan, 
of the Court of General Sessions in New York, and If 
sound (which we do not believe) signed statements 
as a basis of credit will lose their value and efficacy 
until the law is corrected by legislation. 

The ruling was made in the case of one Simon 
Doyne, a bankrupt hatter, who had been indicted for 
larceny under the New York Statute for obtaining a 
loan of $6,000 from the European-American Bank upon 
a signed statement of condition which proved to be 
absolutely false. An acquittal was directed by the 
court because the statement, although the principal 
inducement to credit, was shown not to have been the 
sole basis of reliance, for the bank also relied to 
some extent upon a.reference given by the borrower 
and an indorsement by the bankrupt’s wife of his 
note for the loan. 


- GENERAL COUNSEL 
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The novelty of a ruling of this kind and the specu- 
lations which it arouses as to whether other courts 
will be likely to hold the same way and what will 
be the result with reference to the practice of loaning 
upon signed statements, would seem to make a full 
statement of this case and of the effect of the ruling 
important for the attention of bankers. This is all 
so well told in a letter written by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for Doyne to the “Daily Trade Record” of New 
York, under date of June 10th last, that we give the 
communication entire: 


“Dear Sir:—As trustee in bankruptcy of Simon 
Doyne, I note with interest your report in to-day’s 
“Daily Trade Record” of Judge O’Sullivan’s ruling 
directing an acquittal. 

“The ruling is of sufficient importance as to the 
efficacy of signed statements and so vitally affects 
mercantile and banking credits that a correct state- 
ment of the question decided will probably be of gen- 
eral interest. The ruling of the court was to this 
effect: 

“Where a signed financial statement is submitted 
to a bank prior to the making of a loan and the bank, 
in reliance upon the statement, lends money after the 
delivery of the statement and the bank official testi- 
fies that the signed statement was the ‘controlling fac- 
tor’ inducing the credit, the person receiving the credit 
is immune from criminal punishment, even though the 
signed statement be absolutely false and no part of 
the loan was repaid, provided the bank, in addition to 
the signed financial statement, also relied to some ex- 
tent upon references furnished by the borrower and 
accepted the borrower’s wife as an indorser on the 
note subsequent to the signing and delivery of the 
statement. 

“The cashier testified unequivocally that the 
signed statement was the ‘backbone and that without 
the statement no credit could have been obtained, and 
that he was instructed by the Discount Committee to 
make the loan if the proposed statement was signed 
and the references submitted satisfactory. Because 
the witness testified that in extending the credit he 
also took into consideration the fact that he had re- 
ceived a favorable reference and accepted an indorser 
on the note, although he emphatically testified that 
the signed statement was the controlling factor relied 
upon, the court ruled in favor of the defendant, 
thereby withdrawing from the consideration of the 
jury proof that the defendant willfully and knowingly 
signed a false financial statement, with criminal in- 
tent, relying on which the bank lost about $6,000. 

“Obviously, if this ruling is correct, the entire 
credit system prevailing based upon signed financial 
statements is of no efficacy, if a merchant or a banker, 
in addition to accepting a signed financial statement, 
also investigates, as is customary, references furnished 
and takes such references into consideration as one 
of the elements inducing credit, or if he accepts a 
guaranty or indorsement as additional security which 
may turn out to be worthless, the statement, though 
absolutely and willfully false, affords the merchant or 
banker no protection. 

“In other words, the usual concurrent safeguards 
adopted in the mercantile community under this rul- 
ing are mutually destructive. If a merchant desires 
a signed financial statement to mean anything under 
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this ruling, he dare not investigate a reference or ac- 
cept a guaranty. If he relies to any extent on the 
reference or guaranty, the statement is useless, al- 
thovgh relied upon principally by him as a basis of 
credit. Of course, in nearly every case, the man 
extending credit on cross-examination will have to 
ccenscientiously swear that in addition to the signed 
statement he took into consideration references fur- 
nished. 

“In view of the present system prevailing among 
merchants and banks to accept references, and in 
many instances endorsements and guaranties, the 
practical effect of this ruling is that credit may be 
obtained upon false financial statements with im- 
punity by dishonest persons intending to defraud. 


“No legal authority was cited by the learned 
counsel for the defendant to the court, and with due 
deference to the court, the authorities appear to be 
contrary to the ruling made. Unfortunately, the re- 
quest of the District Attorney to hear argument on 
the proposition involved and to submit authorities 
was not granted, and under the existing procedure 
there is no provision of law permitting an appeal by 
the People from the ruling stated, even though 
erroneous. 

“Criminal proceedings against Doyne were insti- 
tuted by Ferry, Weber & Co., William Carroll & Co. 
and European-American Bank, creditors claiming to 
have been defrauded by signed financial statements in 
October, 1909. The first indictment was only tried 
yesterday. I submit, as the result of my experience in 
this case, that the mercantile community should strive 
to obtain these results: 


“(1) That the efficacy of the signed financial 
statement, which is the basis of credit, be upheld, if 
necessary, by further legislation, irrespective of the 
fact that any collateral element may enter into the 
extension of credit. 

“(2) That legislation be enacted giving the right 
to appeal by the People from the ruling of a judge 
withdrawing a case from a jury and directing a ver- 
dict for the defendant, when such direction is based 
purely on a question of law, to the end that if the 
ruling is erroneous, the People may not be without a 
remedy, to the same extent as exists in the Federal 
courts, 

“(3) That unless judicial decisions are subject to 
review, even conservative merchants may be influ- 
enced to support such populistic doctrine as the recall 
of judges. 

“(4) That merchants take more active interest in 
mercantile legislation and the election of judges to 
enforce the same to the end that mercantile customs 
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ground upon business experience and necessity may 
be made legally effective.” 

The Legislature of New York has not yet adopted 
the proposed law recommended by this Association 
to punish the making and use of false statements to 
obtain credit. But even that law would not in all 
cases be adequate in the face of a ruling such as 
criticized, and it might be desirable to strengthen the 
proposed statute by the insertion of some such words 
as “wholly or in part” after the provisions punishing 
the procuring of credit upon faith of a false state- 
ment in writing and punishing the making of a false 
statement “with intent that it should be relied upon.” 

This matter will be given due consideration be- 
fore the next meetings of State Legislatures. It is 
probably correct to suppose that in nine cases out of 
ten the Association’s proposed law, as it now stands, 
or the New York Statute as it now stands, would be 
held violated by such an act as that of Doyne’s; but 
the trouble is that some courts are prone to con- 
strue criminalestatutes with the utmost strictness in 
favor of the accused, and it may be the part of wis- 
dom, until a ruling such as that of Judge O’Sullivan 
can be established as bad law by some court of last 
resort, to so frame and strengthen our proposed 
statute on this subject that it will be impossible for 
a court to hold that the obtaining of money upon an 
absolutely false statement is not punishable simply 
because the statement, while the principal inducement, 
was not the sole basis of reliance. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
Millers’ National Federation at their convention at 
Niagara Falls, June 14th: 


“The Millers’ National Federation hereby in- 
dorses the bill now before Congress, H. R. 4726, 
otherwise known as the Stevens Bill, or any other 
bill having for its obiect the establishment beyond 
doubt the responsibility of common carriers for 
the acts of their agents.” 


OPINIONS. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


FORGED CHECK. 


General rule (with .some exceptions) is that 
drawee who pays check bearing forged signature of 
drawer cannot recover payment from bona fide holder 
—where indorsement of payee is aiso a forgery, au- 
thorities conflict as to right of recovery. 


From Louisiana.—Tom Brown presents a check 
for $100 signed by John Smith, drawn on the Blank 
National Bank, New Orleans, La., in favor of Sam 
Jones and indorsed in blank by Sam Jones. We do 
not know any of the parties except Tom Brown, and 
would not consider his indorsement 2001 fer $100, 
therefore have him indorse check in blank and take it 
for collection, sending it to our New Orleans corre- 
spondent indorsed with our regular stamp reading 
“Previous indorsements guaranteed, pay to the order 
of.” After receiving advice of payment of check we 


pay over the money to Tom Brown. Several months 
later it develops that the signature of John Smith was 
forged. Has the Blank National Bank any recourse 
on us? Some attorneys claim that the Negotiabie 
Instruments Law now in force in this State makes us 
liable for signature as well as indorsements. 

Suppose a check drawn and indorsed as stated 
above and handled by us in the same way. Later, it 
develops that both the signature of John Smith and 
the indorsement of Sam Jones were forged, ‘Tom 
Brown being a party to the forgery. Who should lose 
the money, it being understood in both cases that 
there is no question as to the identity of Tom Brown, 
the party to whom we paid the money after collect- 
ing it? 

Your opinion with authorities would be much ap- 
preciated. 


My opinion upon the two questions submitted, 
briefly stated, is as follows: 
1. The Blank National Bank, which has paid a 
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check bearing forgery of its customer’s signature, to 
a bank which upon faith of such payment thereafter 
pays over the proceeds to Brown, has no recourse 
upon the last stated bank. The rule that the drawee 
is bound to know its customer’s signature and can- 
not recover money paid to a bona fide holder upon a 
forgery thereof, has not been abrogated by the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. 

2. Where, in addition to the signature being 
forged, the indorsement of the supposed payee is 
also a forgery, there may be a right of recovery, but 
even here the authorities are not all in accord. 

The rule denying recovery by a drawee of money 
paid a bona fide holder upon a forged signature to a 
check, has long been recognized and applied in 
Louisiana (McKleroy v. Bank, 14 La. Ann. 458; How- 
ard v. Bank, 28 La. Ann. 727). In the McKleroy case 
an exception was noted and recovery allowed where 
the holder acquired the forged draft before acceptance 
by the drawee and after his loss had already attached; 
but that is not the case you submit, where the money 
was not paid over by the holder until after it had 
been received from the drawee. Concerning the ef- 
fect of the Negotiable Instruments Law, it has been 
held in a number of cases that that law adopts and 
perpetuates the old rule that when the drawee of a 
check, to which the name of the drawer has been 
forged, pays it to a bona fide holder, he is bound by 
the act and cannot recover the payment. For cases 
so holding, see Nat. Bank of Commerce v. Mech. 
Amer. Nat. Bank, 127 S. W. 429; Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. v. Haven, 111 N. Y. Supp. 305. 

Upon the second proposition, involving forgery 
both of signature and of indorsement, the Supreme 
Court of Iowa (First Nat. Bank v. Marshalltown State 
Bank, 107 Ia. 327) has held that the drawee paying 
a check bearing a forged signature, as well as a 
forged indorsement of payee, cannot recover from the 
last indorser as warrantor of the prior forged in- 
dorsement, since the forgery of the indorsement is 
not the cause of the loss, but, to the contrary the 
Supreme Court of Illinois (First Nat. Bank v. North- 
western Nat. Bank, 152 Ill. 296) has held that while 
the drawee by paying a draft is estopped from there- 
after denying the drawer’s signature, this estoppel 
does not extend to the signature of any indorser; 
that a subsequent indorser warrants the genuineness of 
all preceding indorsements and that where the indorse- 
ment of the payee as well as the drawer’s signature 
was forged, the drawee could recover the money paid 
to the holder of the paper upon the latter’s warranty 
of the genuineness of the prior idorsement. The opin- 
fon in this Illinois case has been later referred to as 
sound by the Supreme Court of Nebraska in State 
Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 127 N. W. 244. 


UNAUTHORIZED INDORSEMENT BY AGENT. 


The authority to an agent to collect accounts does 
not include authority to indorse his principal’s name 
as payee upon checks taken in collection: such un- 
authorized indorsement by an agent is a forgery and 
bank which pays check so indorsed is responsible. 


From Maine.—Last fall a man named M came to 
this town to do tree work for V, a forester of Augusta, 
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Me., and as their agent collected bills for work. He 
received a check for work for $11.40, drawn on us by 
one of our depositors made payable to VY. Mr. M did 
considerable work here and was known as being in 
Mr. V’s employ by our cashier. Some days later Mr. 
M presented the check at our counter indorsed V, 
also indorsed M. We paid the check. Later Mr. V 
notified us that his apparent indorsement was forged 
and demanded that we pay him the amount of the 
check. He acknowledges that Mr. M was his agent 
to collect bills and receipt for same. We have not as 
yet made the second payment. Are we liable? 

Your bank is undoubtedly liable in the case 
stated. There are a number of decisions which hold 
that although an agent is: given authority to collect 
accounts due his principal, such authority does not 
extend to his indorsement of his principal’s name on 
checks payable to the principal received by the agent 
in the course of making collections. In this case, 
therefore, the indorsement by Mr. M of Mr. V’s name 
as payee of the check was a forgery and constituted 
no authority to the bank to pay the check. 

The only question would be whether your liability 
runs to the payee or only to the drawer. Under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law a bank is not liable to 
the payee of a check until it has accepted or certified 
the same, and the rule on this point is the same in 
Maine, although the Negotiable Instruments Law has 
not yet been passed in your State. Some cases have 
held that where the bank pays upon a forgery of the 
indorsement, this is a sufficient acceptance to en- 
title the true payee to recover payment of the check 
from the bank; but the greater number of courts 
hold, and I think the rule which will ultimately pre- 
vail is, that the payee of an unaccepted check has no 
recourse upon the drawee bank even though the latter 
has paid the check upon a forgery of the indorsement. 
The result would be that the payee would be entitled to 
look to the drawer for his money and the bank would 
be liable to the drawer; that is to say, it could not 
charge the money so paid to his account. 

While this is the roundabout way of legal adjust- 
ment, should the matter get into court, I see no rea- 
son why in an amicable adjustment outside of court— 
the bank being clearly liable—the bank should not 
make a second payment direct to the true payee and 
charge the check up as a Walid voucher against the 
drawer’s account. 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK ACCOUNT. 


Obligation of bank to disclose amount of balance 
where garnished by creditor of customer. 


From Michigan.—In case a bank is garnished can 
the bank be compelled to declare the amount of the 
sued party's balance prior to the rendering of a judg- 
ment against him? And, if so, would it not appear 
unjust, as finally the sued party may win the suit? 
Thus anybody to find out the amount of any other 
person’s balance would only have to start a suit 
though without any grounds whatever. 

In Michigan a garnishee may be summoned at 
any time after, or at, commencement of suit before 
final judgment against the principal defendant and 
the garnishee must “make disclosure in writing” un- 
der eath “touching his liability as garnishee of the 
principal defendant.” 

I am inclined to think that where, at the time of 
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service of the writ of garnishment on the bank, the 
principal defendant has a certain amount on deposit 
to his credft, the bank can be compelled to disciose 
the amount of such indebtedness. It would not occur 
often that a person would bring a suit without any 
ground whatever against a customer of a bank in 
order to find out, through writ of garnishment, the 
amount of his balance in the bank at a stated time; 
for being unsuccessful he would incur the costs of 
the suit, 


INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 


QueStion of sufficiency of indorsements in a stated 
case. 


From Pennsylvania.—Here is a qwtestion of in- 
dorsement which I would like to have your opinion 
on. 

The check in question was drawn by D. M. Smith, 
made payable to himself, and was certified by us. The 
check was presented at our bank for payment by the 
Blank National Bank, bearing the following indorse- 
ment: 

“Pay to the order of J. E. Hinds, Attorney, D. M. 
Smith. Deposit to the credit of John Jones, Trustee, 
J. E. Hinds, Attorney. Pay any bank or banker, 
Blank National Bank.” 

The face of the check bears the cash stamp of 
the teller at the Blank National Bank. Should not 
the Blank National Bank show by the proper indorse- 
ment that the account of John Jones, Trustee, was 
credited? J. E. Hinds specifies in his indorsement 
that the account of John Jones, Trustee, is to be 
credited, and uses the word “deposit” and not “de- 
posited.” 

The check was paid without any question, but 
there has been considerable argument about the in- 
dorsement. Your opinion will be appreciated. 


There would seem to be something lacking, from 
the standpoint of the payor bank, in the chain of 
indorsements through which the check comes to it 
for payment, but I am not prepared to say that the 
Blank National Bank should show, by proper indorse- 
ment, that the account of John Jones, Trustee, was 
credited. Suppose that bank was not willing to give 
credit for the check at the time of the deposit but 
only after the proceeds were collected, it would not 
indorse that the acount of John Jones, Trustee, was 
credited in advance of that fact. 

Technically what would seem to be needed to 
make the chain of indorsements correct would be the 
insertion of the name of the depository bank in the 
indorsement of Hinds, Attorney, thus: “Deposit in 
the Blank National Bank to the credit of John Jones, 
Trustee; J. E., Hinds, Attorney.” Some courts hold 
the indorsement “for deposit” restrictive and mere 
agent-creating; other courts hold this form of in- 
dorsement title-conveying. But in either event I think 
the payor would be safe in paying if the check was 
so indorsed to the Blank National Bank; that is to 
say, if the Blank National Bank took title, as trustee, 
payment to it by the drawee would be chargeable, 
even though it failed to give credit as directed (1 
do not think the payor bank is responsible for this), 
and if the Blank National Bank was a mere agent, 
equally payment to it would be good and chargeable, 
for in this case, Hinds has created the Blank National 
Bank as agent to collect this money and place it to the 
credit of Jones, Trustee, and this is sufficient authority 
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to the payor bank to pay to the Blank National Bank, 
and I do not think its obligation extends to seeing that 
that bank makes the credit when collected. Even if 
the indorsement was to be construed as directing the 
Blank National Bank to first give credit for the check 
and afterwards collect it, I hardly think it would be 
necessary for this fact to be shown in the indorse- 
ment of the Blank National Bank as a condition prece- 
dent to receive payment of the check. 

The technical defect in the indorsement, as I 
see it, is that there is nothing to show that the Blank 
National Bank is the bank in which Hinds directs 
the deposit to be credited. Suppose the account of 
John Jones, Trustee, is in another bank and Hinds, 
after making this indorsement with the intention of 
depositing check in such other bank, delivers tne 
check to Jones for that purpose and Jones, instead 
of doing so, and contemplating a breach of trust, in- 
duces the teller of the Blank National Bank to give 
him the cash on the check, Jones misappropriating the 
proceeds. The estate for which Jones is Trustee might 
claim that it was the beneficial owner of the check 
and that it and its proceeds had been diverted and 
misapplied and that payment by the certifying bank 
was unauthorized. This would raise an interesting 
question as to the liability of the payor bank and as to 
recourse of the latter upon the Blank National Bank, 
and the latter might claim it was a mere agent of 
Hinds and was not responsible as an apparent owner 
of the check. This speculation is, of course, somewhat 
extreme. 


GUARANTY BY NATIONAL BANK. 


National bank has no power to bind itself by 
eae guaranty that draft by A upon B will be 
paid. 


From Tennessee.—B in Tennessee drew on A in 
Ohio, and a national bank in Ohio wired bank in 
Tennessee as follows. “We guarantee A six hundred 
dollars to B.” Upon faith of this telegram the Ten- 
nessee bank cashed draft for B. Ohio bank wires that 


they have been enjoined from paying draft. Are they 
responsible? Kindly cite authorities. 
The following, among other cases, hold that a 


guarantee by a national bank that A’s draft upon B 
will be paid, is ultra vires and unenforceable: 

1. First National Bank of Moscow v. American 
National Bank of Kansas City, 173 Mo. 153. In this 
case the Kansas City bank wired the First National 
Bank, Moscow, Idaho, that drafts of one L drawn on 
C and Co. would be paid, and upon receipt of tele- 
gram, the Moscow bank cashed the drafts, which were 
dishonored by C and Co. and payment likewise re- 
fused by the American National. The Supreme Court 
of Missouri declared that the rule adopted by the 
Federal. Courts is that a national bank has no power 
to bind itself that a draft of A upon B will be paid; 
that such agreement is a mere guarantee and is not 
within the powers conferred upon such banks and 
that when sued upon such a contract the bank can 
successfully interpose a defense of ultra vires. The 
court held itself bound on this point to defer to the 
Federal decisions. 

2. National Bank of Brunswick v. Sixth National 
Bank, 212 Pa. 238. The Sixth National of Philadelphia 
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wrote the National Bank of Brunswick, Georgia, that 
it would accept drafts drawn on one E by B and Co. 
for watermelons, at a stated figure, and on faith 
thereof the Georgia bank cashed the drafts. The 
national bank was held not liable, the contract being 
ultra vires. The court said that the weight of au- 
thority is in favor of the position that a national bank 
has no power or authority to become a mere accom- 
modation indorser or guarantor of the payment of the 
debt of another without benefit to itself; that the in- 
ferior Federal courts had uniformly put this construc- 
tion on the powers of a national bank, and being a 
subject of Federal control, the Pennsylvania court 
must follow the Federal precedents. 

To the contrary is Hutchins v. Planters’ National 
Bank, 128 N. C. 72. In this case the national bank 
wrote a letter agreeing that a draft drawn by H. upon 
C & Co. for hides to be shipped by H to C & Co. 
would be paid, and in consideration of this guarantee 
H shipped the hides to C & Co., but the bank refused 
to pay the draft. The court refused to apply the Fed- 
eral decisions and held the bank estopped to aver that 
it was not empowered to give the guarantee. 

In a case decided in 1908 by the New York Court 
of Appeals, Appleton v. Citizens’ Central National 
Bank, one S was indebted to the Citizens’ Central in 
the sum of $10,000. S applied to the Cooper Exchange 
Bank for a loan of $12,000, and the Citizens’ Central 
guaranteed to that bank the payment of the $12,000, 
the agreement being that the Citizens’ Central should 
receive out of the proceeds the ten thousand which 
S owed it and this the Citizens’ Central did receive 
from S. In an action by Appleton as receiver of the 
Cooper Exchange Bank against the Citizens’ Central 
on the guarantee the court held that, assuming the 
contract ultra vires, yet the Citizens’ Central became 
liable to the extent of the amount which it received 
under the ultra vires contract. 

I have not the time to look up and cite all the 
cases on this subject. There are a number of Federal 
Court decisions which hold that a guarantee by a na- 
tional bank that the draft of A upon B will be paid is 
beyond its power and not enforceable, and the North 
Carolina case of Hutchins is the only one that I know 
of to the contrary, in which case the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina refused to follow the Federal 
doctrine. 

It is quite unlikely, therefore, that your bank 
could hold the Ohio bank upon this guarantee unless 
it derived some benefit from making the guarantee, 
and even then its liability would be questionable 
under the Federal Court cases. 


GUARANTY OF PAYMENT. 


Under statute of limitations in New York, guar- 
anty of payment of note holds good for six years 
from time cause of action accrues. 


From New York.—I enclose form of waiver and 
guaranty: 


Por value Peceived . hereby 
guarantee the payment of the within note and 
any renewal of same, and hereby waive present- 
ment, demand, notice of dishonor and protest. 
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I take the liberty to ask if in your opinion same 
holds good for only six years. 

An action upon “a contract, obligation ‘or liability, 
express or implied, except a judgment or sealed note,” 
must be commenced “within six years” after the cause 
of action has accrued. (N. Y. Code Civ. Proc., Secs. 380, 
382.) The cause of action upon a guaranty such as 
submitted, therefore, would accrue on the date of 
maturity of note to which it was attached (Bartholo- 
mew v. Seaman, 25 Hun, 619), and the guaranty would 
hold good for six years thereafter. If, however, the 
note was renewed, I think the cause of action would 
not accrue until date of maturity of the renewal and 
the guaranty would not expire until six years there- 
after, for the guaranty of payment of the note ex- 
pressly extends to “any renewal of same.” 

Where the guaranty is of a demand note, the New 
York cases hold that where a note is payable on de- 
mand, the demand is presumed to have been made at 
the time of delivery of the note, at which time the 
note becomes payable and the right of action com- 
plete. See Van Vliet v. Kanter, 119 N. Y. Supp. 187, 
in which it is so held, and other New York decisions 
are cited. Accordingly, the guaranty of payment 
placed on a demand note would only run for six years 
from time of delivery. 


ISSUE OF DUPLICATE FOR STOLEN DRAFT. 


Question of liability of issuing bank upon original, 
after paying duplicate, in case where original properly 
indorsed by payee had been stolen from him and after- 
wards cashed for value—Efiect of words “duplicate 
unpaid” upon draft. 


From Washington.—A bank in this State issued 
its draft on New York to a customer, who later wired 
the issuing bank that he had been held up and lost the 
check, requesting the issuance of a duplicate, which 
duplicate has since been paid. In the meantime the 
original draft had been cashed by a customer of a 
bank in a neighboring State, forwarded for payment 
in due course and protested. It is claimed that the 
party cashing the draft received it from a _ book- 
maker, who won it at a horse race and gave value. 
Taking it for granted the proper indorsement by the 
payee, is the issuing bank liable if the above are 
facts? 

Does the restriction ‘duplicate unpaid” affect the 
negotiability of a bank draft? 

I am inclined to the opinion that the issuing bank 
would be liable to the person cashing the draft for the 
bookmaker and would have remedy over ‘against its 
customer. In event of suit against it on the draft it 
should notify the customer to come in and defend. 

I reach this opinion on the assumption that the 
original draft did not have upon it the words “dupli- 
cate unpaid” and that your question as to the effect 
upon negotiability of those words is a separate mat- 
ter. If the case was one where two drafts, original 
and duplicate, were issued at the same time and the 
original had on its face the words “duplicate unpaid,” 
then I think the drawer would not be liable to the pur- 
chaser of the original where the duplicate had been 
paid, as those words would probably operate as notice 
to the purchaser that the draft was payable only on 
condition that the duplicate remained unpaid, and that 
if the drawee paid the duplicate, liability on the 
original would be extinguished. This is the law as to 
bills of exchange issued in parts or sets. 
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I do not think the fact that the draft, which had 
been indorsed in blank by the payee and stolen, was 
received from the thief by a bookmakér who won 
it at a horse race, would affect the right of recourse 
oi the holder who purchased it for value from the 
bookmaker. Statutes exist in a number of States 
(and without taking the time to investigate I will 
presume there is a similar statute in the State of 
Washington) which provide that contracts founded on 
a gambling consideration are absolutely void; and 
under such statutes a number of decisions have been 
rendered in the past that a draft or note, given in con- 
sideration of a gambling debt, is absolutely void and 
unenforceable even in the hands of an innocent in- 
dorsee for value. But since the enactment of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law it has been held in a 
number of cases that that law so far changes the ef- 
fect of these statutes as to protect a bona fide holder. 
See for example, Wirt v. Stubblefield, 17 App. D. C. 
283; Schlesinger v. Kelly, 114 App. Div. (N. Y.) 546; 
Klar v. Kostiuk, 119 N. Y. Supp. 682. 


INDORSEMENT IN BLANK FOLLOWED BY SPE- 
CIAL INDORSEMENT. 


Where a check is indorsed by the payee A in 
blank, and then specially by B to C, after which check 
is lost and cashed by E without indorsement of C, the 
question whether E takes good and enforceable title 
as a holder in due course seems doubtful under exist- 
ing condition of law. 


From Montana.—John Smith draws a check to 
order of Wm. Jones. Wm. Jones indorses it, and gives 
it to John Brown. Brown indorses it and makes it 
payable to the First National Bank. Check is lost and 
found and-cashed by Richard Roe without the in- 
dorsement of the First National Bank. Was the in- 
dorsement of the bank necessary? 

I assume the indorsement of William Jones, payee, 
is in blank, otherwise there would be no question but 
that the indorsement of the First National Bank would 
be necessary. 

The law is not as clear as it should be whether 
Richard Roe, who cashes for the bearer a check first 
indorsed by the payee in blank, then indorsed specially 
to a specified person and afterwards lost, takes good 
and enforceable title without the indorsement of the 
special indorsee. 

The common law rule has been thus stated by 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments (Sec. 696): “If a bill 
or note be once indorsed in blank, though afterwards 
indorsed in full, it will still as against the drawer, 
acceptor, maker, payee, the blank indorser and all in- 
dorsers before him be payable to bearer though as 
against the special indorser himself the title must be 
made through his indorsee.” 

But the decisions from which this learned author 
formulated this rule had chiefly to do with the matter 
of convenience of proof, and it has not been clearly 
established whether one who cashes a stolen check of 
this nature for the bearer could be a bona fide holder. 
In other words, where a check is first indorsed in 
blank by A, then specially by BR toC and by C to D, and 
afterwards comes to E in regular course, E as bearer 
can sue the drawer or A as upon a check payable to 
bearer without the necessity of proving and tracing 
his title through all subsequent indorsements. But in 
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a case where a check so indorsed has been lost or 
stolen and transferred to E by the finder or thief, it 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily established 
at common law whether or not the fact that a special 
indorsement follows an indorsement in blank, will 
carry notice to E and put him on inquiry as to the 
holder's title so as to deprive him of the status of a 
bona fide holder. 

I know it is the popular impression that a check 
once payable to bearer remains payable to bearer not- 
withstanding subsequent special indorsements to spe- 
cified indorsees, and being so payable to bearer, it is 
quite the general opinion that it is safe to cash sucha 
check for a holder other than the special indorsee, de- 
spite the existence of the special indorsements; but, as 
said, I do not think the question whether one cashing 
such a check for a holder who afterwards turns out 
to be a thief or finder takes as a bona fide holder 
without notice, has as yet been so positively decided 
as to be free from doubt. 

Nor does the Negotiable Instruments Law clear 
up the doubt. That law, essaying to put the common 
law rule in statutory form, provides: 

“Where an instrument, payable to bearer, is 
indorsed specially, it may nevertheless be further 
negotiated by delivery; but the person indorsing 
specially is liable as indorser to only such hold- 
ers as make title through his indorsement.” 

If this provision stood alone we might fairly con- 
clude that not only where a check was on its face 
payable to bearer, but where drawn to order of Wil- 
liam Jones, indorsed in blank by him and subse- 
quently indorsed specially, it could nevertheless be 
further negotiated by delivery, and Richard Roe, who 
cashed the check for the finder, would acquire a good 
and enforceable title notwithstanding the special in- 
dorsement by Brown to the First Nationa] Bank. But 
a further section of the act defines when an instru- 
ment is payable to bearer as folows: 

The instrument is payable to bearer: 

(1) When it is expressed to be so payable; or 

(2) When it is payable to a person named 
therein or bearer; or 

(3) When it is payable to the order of a fic- 
titious or non-existing person, and such fact was 
known to the person making it so payable; or 

(4) When the name of the payee does not 
purport to be the name of any person; or 


(5) When the only or last indorsement is an 
indorsement in blank. 


Sub-divisions 1 to 4, it will be seen, relate to the 
face of thé instrument, and sub-division 5 relates to 
indorsement. While under the common law rule an 
indorsement in blank by the payee or any indorsee 
made the instrument payable to bearer so long as the 
blank remained unfilled, the provision of sub-division 
5 would seem to restrict the cases where an instru- 
ment may be made payable to bearer by indorsement, 
to those “when the only or last indorsement is an in- 
dorsement in blank.” Now, if we strictly apply this 
definition to the check in question, notwithstanding 
the indorsement of the payee, William Jones, is in 
blank, still, as such indorsement is neither the only 
indorsement on the instrument nor the last indorse- 
ment, the check, according to such definition, is not 
payable to bearer and the rule provided in the first 
quoted section of the act that “where an instrument 
payable to bearer is indorsed specially it may never- 
theless be further negotiated by delivery,’ would only 
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apply to a check on its face made payable to bearer 
er to one on which the last indorsement was in blank, 
and would not apply to a check indorsed in blank by 
the payee, William Jones, and subsequently indorsed 
specially by John Brown to the First National Bank. 
In view of the foregoing it is very doubtful 
whether Richard Roe, who cashes for the finder a 
check payable to the order of William Jones, indorsed 
in blank by Jones and subsequently indorsed specially 
by Brown to the First National Bank, acquires a check 
payable to bearer or takes any good or enforceable 
title thereto without the indorsement of the First Na- 
tional Bank, as such a check does not come within the 
definition of a bearer check as given by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law; and aside from that law, I think it 


REGISTRATION AT OFFICES. 


HE offices of the Association, being so centrally 
located in the financial district—corner of 
Nassau and Pine Streets—make a very con- 

venient place for members and their friends to meet 
when in New York. One of the large offices has 
been fitted up as a library and reading room, in 
which are kept on file the financial papers of the 
country and other current literature. Every facility 
has been provided for correspondence, and the As- 
sociation’s stenographers are at the service of the 
members, who can have their mail and telegrams sent 
in care of the office. The Association telephone is 
also at their service when they wish to communicate 
with the banks or their friends. The members are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of these privil- 
eges, and it is very much hoped they will do so. 

The following visitors registered during the month 

of June: 


Raymond J. Burns, Chicago, III. 

William J. Burns, Chicago, Il. 

A. R. Heywood, President Commercial National Bank, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Col. F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. F. Snider, Cashier Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 

W. C. Poillon, President Mercantile Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Oliver C. Fuller, President Wisconsin Trust Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Lawrence L, Gillespie, Vice-President Equitable Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Robert Atkins, Resident Accountant American Audit 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

M. B. Nanavati, Baroda, India. 

McLane Tilton, Jr., Secretary Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation, Pell City, Ala. 

Henry K. Brent, Assistant Manager United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., New York, N. Y. 

Norman R. Moray, Manager Great Eastern Casualty 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

D. W. Armstrong, Jr., Secretary National Surety Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Robert L. Garrison, Manager Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. G. Bogart, Manager Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corvoration, New York, N. Y. 
R. P. Sherman, Manager Frankfort Marine Accident 
& Plate Glass Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
William P. Learned, Superintendent Burglary Dept., 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. S. Keating, Manager Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 

W. P. Manley, President Security National Bank, 
Sioux City, Ta. 

John L. Hamilton, Hoopeston, Il. 
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is doubtful whether Richard Roe would be held a bona 
fide holder in any event, by reason of the notice of 
prior ownership on the back of the check. 

I would like to see the question presented by a 
statement of facts such as you have submitted decided 
by some court of last resort, as it would clear up 
much uncertainty, under the existing condition of the 
law, whether Richard Roe can or cannot regard the 
check as payable to bearer and take without inquiry. 

As the law now stands I think it doubtful whether 
Richard Roe would be a holder in due course of the 
check in question and entitled to enforce its payment 
from either the drawer or William Jones, the indorser 
in blank. He would have no right of action against 
the drawee in any event, the check not being accepted. 


Caldwell Hardy, President Norfolk National Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. 

William C. Mulvey, Resident Manager Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Carr, Cashier Greenville Banking & Trust Co., 
Greenville, N. C. 

J. S. Little, Cashier Bank of Greenville, Greenville, 
N. C. 

George W. Neill, Vice-President First National Bank, 
York, Neb. 

Clifford M. Crane, Madison, N. J. 

George L. Ramsey, Chairman of Board Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Helena, Mont. 

Maj. S. B. Rankin, President Bank of South Charles- 
ton, South Charleston, Ohio. 

Mrs. S. B. Rankin, South Charleston, Ohio. 

Mr. Rankin, Jr., South Charleston, Ohio. 

R. P. Fisher, Fourth National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Rovensky, Manager Foreign Exchange Depart- 
ment, First National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. A. Pugsley, President Westchester County Na- 
tional Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 

J. K. Roach, First National Bank, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Frank Knox, President National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jos. G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

T. R. Preston, President Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lucius Teter, President Chicago Savings Bank & 
LIrust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert H. Bean, Note Teller National Union Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

M. H. Griffing, Cashier City National Bank, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Charles E. Hoyt, Secretary-Treasurer South Norwalk 
Trust Co., South. Norwalk, Conn. 

I. V. A. Wait, Business Manager Commerce Monthly, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Wachs, Vice-President German National Bank, 
,Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. F. Hopkins, Vice-President Third National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Irvine B. Unger, Assistant to President Old Detroit 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

J. W. Bolton, Vice-President Rapides Bank, Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Bertrand Weil, Vice-President Rapides Bank, Alexan- 
dria, La. 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, Cashier Avenue Bank & Trust Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. A. L. Kirkpatrick. 

Miss Kirkpatrick. 

Cc. W. Davis, Cashier First National Bank, Marlboro, 
N, 


Howard Biddulph, Treasurer Bloomfield Savings In- 
stitution, Bloomfield, N. J. 


L. F. Vosburgh, General Passenger Agent New York 
Central Lines, New York, Y. 


W. R. Barnet, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
New York Central Lines, New York, N. Y. 


John W. Braid, New York, N. Y. 
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L.W. GAMMON 


The ERrotective Department is in receipt of informa- 
tion from a bank in Lewisville, Ohio, that a party 
signing the name of A. C. Johnson is issuing worth- 
less checks throughout the State of Ohio. This party’s 
mode of operation consists in making a purchase, for 
which he tenders the worthless check in payment. 
The check is usually in excess of the amount of the 
purchase, and the party receives the difference in 
cash. 


One H. Harrington is said to be wanted in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the charge of forging the endorsement 
to a check issued to his employer. Harrington was 
formerly employed by a wholesale cigar firm as a 
salesman. It is said that he collected the check in 
question in payment of an account and later cashed 
the check after forging the endorsement. 


A warrant has been issued for the arrest of J. K. 
Kross, who succeeded in obtaining cash in Perry, 
Okla., on a worthless check. Kross’s description is 
given as 30 years of age, 5 ft. 8 or 9 in. tall, weighs 
150 lbs., dark hair, dark eyes, usually dresses well. 


A report comes from Lawton, Okla., that one C. 
H. Kane has been issuing worthless checks in differ- 
ent Oklahoma towns. A number of merchants have 
been defrauded through handling these checks, which 
are usually tendered in payment of goods, the swin- 
dler receiving the difference in cash. 


A warrant has been issued in, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the arrest of Joseph G. Khoury, charging him with 
forgery. Khoury, it is claimed, succeeded in raising 
several hundred dollars on two forged checks. He is 
described as an Assyrian Jew, 28 years of age, 5 ft. 
9 in. tall, weighs 150-155 lbs., medium build dark com- 
plexion, smooth shaven, straight black glossy hair, 
wore light brown sack suit, panama hat, well dressed, 
neat apearance, refined air, well educated. Has an 
oval scar under right eye close to nose. Khoury is 
without doubt of foreign birth, but he speaks English 
without any perceptible foreign accent. 


A warrant has been issued in Scranton, Pa., for 
the arrest of J. P. Fullbright, alias J. F. Cobb, who, 
it is claimed, succeeded in obtaining the signature of 
a man who is a depositor in a Scranton, Pa., bank, and 
later atempted to obtain funds on a check purporting 
to bear that depositor’s signature, but which proved 
to be a forgery. 


A Philadelphia, Pa., bank has on its books a de- 
positor named Charles Zehner. That depositor wrote 
a letter to the bank in question requesting that they 
send to him at General Delivery, Atlantic City, N. J., 
a check against his account. The bank complied with 
this request, but in some manner the letter containing 
the check was delivered to Charles Zehner, engaged 
in the upholstery business in Atlantic City. That 
party obtained the cash on the check. Shortly after 
Zehner gave up his business in Atlantic City and 
came to New York, where all trace has since been 
lost of him. A warrant has since been issued for the 
arrest of the Charles Zehner who fraudulently cashed 
the check in question. 


MANAGER 


One W. A. Sigler is wanted in McKeesport, Pa., 
where, it is claimed, he fraudulently secured the funds 
on a worthless check drawn on a Colorado Springs, 
Colo., bank. Sigler, who is a former resident of 
McKeesport, left for parts unknown just prior to the 
discovery of the swindle perpetrated by him. He is 
described as 31 years of age (but looks younger), 5 ft. 
11 in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., slender build, grey eyes, 
fair complexion, light hair, smooth shaven, ordinary 
dresser, usually wears an Elk pin. A specimen of his 
handwriting is reproduced below: 


gh 


A warrant has ‘ie ee issued for the arrest of B. F. 
Hardesty in Pittsburg, Pa. Hardesty is a former res- 
ident of that city, but has recently left there follow- 
ing the cashing of a worthless check. His description 
is given as 48 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 165 
Ibs., medium build, mixed grey hair, dark brown mus- 
tache; he looks like a prosperous business man. A 
specimen of Hardesty’s handwriting appears below: 


One Charles F. Baker recently succeeded in cash- 
ing a check in Pittston Pa., which has since turned 
out to be a forgery. A warrant has been issued for 
his arrest. 


Members are warned to be on the lookout for a 
dangerous swindler giving the name of Elbert Early, 
alias Albert Lee, who has recently attempted to per- 
petrate swindles in Kansas City, Mo. Early claims to 
be a salesman. His mode of operation consists in 
opening an account with fifty or sixty dollars in cash, 
He then deposits worthless checks drawn on banks 
in distant cities. These checks usually amount to 
several hundred dollars. A few hours later Early 
makes his appearance at the bank and attempts to 
draw against his account. 


One C. C., alias “Doc” Davenport is wanted in 
New York City for forging the signature of a deposi- 
tor to two checks drawn on a New York bank. Dav- 
enport until recently resided in New York City, but 
since committing the forgeries has left for parts un- 
known. His description is 35 years of age, 6 ft. tall, 
heavy build, dark hair, smooth shaven, wears nose 
glasses. 
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A worthless check has recently made its appear- 
ance in Ithaca, N. Y., purporting to be signed by H. H. 
Willis and payable to Frank P. Willis. This check is 
drawn on*a Hartford, Conn., bank, where there is no 
account in the name of H. H. Willis. The party who 
issued this check met with success in cashing same, 
after forging thereto the signature of a prominent 
resident of Ithaca. The swindler in this case is de« 
scribed as 35 years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. tall, heavy, stocky 
build, reddish or sandy hair, wore a gray suit, black 
hat and has a good appearance. We reproduce below 
a specimen of his handwriting: 


One Joseph Buckovsky is issuing worthless 
checks purporting to be signed by W. G. Smith & 
Co. and drawn on a Grafton, W. Va., bank. This 
swindler has recently operated in New York and 
New Jersey. 


A person giving the name of W. P. Walker re- 
cently appeared in Jackson, Miss., where he obtained 
funds on a worthless bank money order purporting to 
have been issued by a Prosset, Ark., bank. Walker 
registered at a commercial school in Jackson and 
it was through being introduced by the principal of 
that school that he was able to cash the money order 
in question. Walker is said to be 30 years of age. 


One L. Miller is drawing worthless checks on a 
Detroit, Mich., bank. This party has recently operated 
in Chicago, Ill. 


Frederick Manley is wanted in Boston, Mass., on 
a charge of issuing worthless checks. Manley is said 
to be a writer and a poet. He is 40 years of age, 5 ft. 
11 in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., smooth shaven, blue eves, 
dark hair streaked with grey. 


A warrant has been issued in Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., for the arrest of B. C. Griffin, who is charged 
with forging the signature of a depositor to a check 
drawn on a Shelburne Falls bank. Griffin resided 
until recently at Shelburne Falls, but he has since left 
there for parts unknown. A specimen of Griffin's 
handwriting appears below: 


One J. W. Nance is wanted in Riverside, Cal., for 
fraudulently obtaining money on a worthless check 
drawn on a Los Angeles bank. It is stated that Nance 
was at one time a man of considerable means, but has 
lately fallen from grace. He is described as 55 years 
of age, 5 ft. 3 in. tall, stocky build, smooth-shaven, 
dark complexion, dark hair streaked with grey, talks 
with a Southern accent, generally wears a grey suit 
and a black derby. 
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A warrant has been issued in Catonsville, Md., 
for the arrest of Samuel Gough, 22 years of age, 
weight 135 lbs., 5 ft. 8 in. tall, light complexion, light 
brown hair, brown eyes, smooth shaven. Gough has 
previously served time in St. Mary’s Industrial School 
at Baltimore, Md. 


Checks are being circulated in different parts of 
the country which are drawn on a Latonia, Ky., bank. 
These checks are signed variously H. T. Davis, J. D. 
Peditt, J. R. Peditt, etc. The bank in question has no 
account in any of the above names. 


One Albert Savage is issuing worthless checks 
payable to his order which are drawn on a Concordia, 
Kans., bank. Most of these checks have been passed 
on merchants and saloon keepers in Concordia and 
the vicinity. ‘They purport to be signed by Charles 
H. Martin, C. M. Warner, etc. 


A warrant has been issued in Elwood, Ind., for 
the arrest of Stanley Morgan, who has forged the 
name of a former employee to checks drawn on a local 
bank. Morgan’s description is given as 28-30 years of 
age, 5 feet. 8 in. tall, weighs 170 lbs., blue eyes, dark 
brown hair, slightly stooped, round face. He is a 
farm hand. 


W. T. Blair, alias Tom Blair, is wanted in Chanute, 
Kans., for fraudulently obtaining the funds on a 
worthless draft. Blair is a former resident of Buffalo, 
Kans., where he is known as a horse buyer. His de- 
scription is given as 55 years of age, 6 ft. tall, weigh- 
ing 200 lbs., grey hair, smooth shaven, sandy com- 
plexion. 


A person giving the name of C. L. Johnson has re- 
cently operated in Harper, Kans., with worthless 
checks drawn on a bank at Attica, Kans. A number 
of merchants have’ suffered through Johnson’s 
operations. 


A warrant has been issued’ in Washington, Kans., 
for the arrest of A. E. Stone, a solicitor and collector 
of newspaper subscriptions. Stone recently left Wash- 
ington, Kans., for parts unknown after raising the 
amount of a check from $3.00 to $23.00. He also raised 
a check from $1.00 to $21.00, both checks being in pay- 
ment of newspaper subscriptions. Stone’s description 
is given as 16-18 years of age, 5 ft. 7 or 8 in. tall, 
weight 135 to 140 lbs., smooth shaven, dark com- 
plexion, well dressed. 


A warrant has been issued in Patoka, IIll., for the 
arrest of H. E. Stephens, who claimed to be a sales- 
man for a St. Louis piano concern. Stephens recently 
cashed a worthless draft while in Patoka, Ill. The 
draft was drawn on the piano concern in question, 
but was not honored, as they claimed that Stephens 
had no authority to draw on them. 


Worthless checks have recently made their ap- 
pearance in Chicago, Ill, bearing the signature 
F. W. Graham. These checks are drawn on a La Salle, 
Tll., bank, where there is no account in that name. 


Checks purporting to be signed by the Contract 
Construction Co. are being circulated in Chicago IIl. 
These checks bear the rubber stamp signature of that 
concern. They have been presented to saloon keepers 
and storekeepers, but have proved to be worthless. 


A warrant has been issued in Redlands, Cal., for 
the arrest of John H. Eames, Jr., who obtained cash 
on worthless checks drawn on a Pinole, Cal., bank. 
Eames claimed to be a graduate of Racine College. 
He is described as 26 years of age, 6 ft. tall, weighs 
160 lbs., light complexion, wore a light suit, well 
dressed. 
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One Harry E. Johnson is wanted in Oakland Cal., 
where he cashed a worthless check. He is described 
as 35 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 180 lbs., 
sallow complexion, has a stubby mustache, dark 
wavy hair, ‘is a smooth talker, wears a 32d Degree 
Shriner button, a Knights Templar button and a K. of 
P. Charm. A specimen of Johnson’s handwriting is 
reproduced below: 


S. Warner, a former resident of Pasadena, Cal. 
has recently disappeared from that town following 
the cashing of worthless checks in that city. 


A number of merchants in Tillar, Ark,, have suf- 
fered losses through cashing worthless checks for one 
W. P. Walker, who claims to represent the Wilborne- 
Harris Hardware Co. Walker’s mode of operation 
consisted in presenting what purported to be his 
weekly salary check from that firm. This swindler is 
described as 31 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, slim 
build, fair complexion, grey-blue eyes, light brown 
hair, smooth shaven, bad teeth, seems to be a ciga- 


rette fiend. The sheriff at Tillar, Ark., holds a war- 
rant for his arrest. 


One E. E. Wilson, who was at one time engaged in 
the banking business in an Arkansas town, is wanted 
in Searcy, Ark., for issuing a worthless check in that 
city. He is described as 50 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. 
tall, weighs 140 lbs., slim build, fair complexion, blue- 
grey eyes, light brown hair, smooth shaven. 


The Protective Department is in receipt of a 
communication from the Bank of Delight, Delight, 
Ark., that its cashier, J. F. Holcomb, has absconded, 
being short in his accounts about ten thousand dollars. 
The Bank of Delight offers a reward of $500 for the 


arrest of Holcomb and his delivery to the sheriff of 
Delight, Ark. 


Since vur members have been furnished with the 
last edition of the Confidential Book of the Protective 
Committee, giving list of offices of our detective agents 
—the William J. Burns National Detective Agency— 
additional offices have been opened in the following 
cities: New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Building; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Real Estate Trust Building. 


An article was published on page 406 (second col- 
umn) of the January, 1911, Journal concerning the 
arrest of Edward F. Duffy, in connection with the 
cashing of a forged check drawn on a Newark, N. J., 
bank (M). When Duffy’s case came up before the 
Grand Jury that body failed to return an indictment 
against him, and he has therefore been released from 
custody. 


The October, 1910, Journal, on page 209 (second 
column) contains an article in regard to the arrest 
of A. W. Euard, who defrauded a Pueblo, Colo., bank 
(M) on forged checks. Euard, when brought to trial 
recently, was given a sentence of two and one-half 
years in the Colorado State Reformatory. 


In the June, 1911, Journal on page 740 (second 
column), is published an article relating to the arrest 
of Mrs. Rudolph Rode in connection with the passing 
of forged checks on a bank (M) in Cleveand, O. Mrs. 
Rode was brought to trial in Cleveland, O., and was 
then given a suspended sentence. 
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The arrest of Hume H. West was recorded in the 
December, 1910, Journal on page 348 (first column). 
West, who defrauded a Washington, D. C., private 
banking firm (M) by means of a forged draft, was 
recently brought to trial in Washington and was then 
given a sentence of six years in the Penitentiary. 


There is published on page 741 ((first column) of 
the June, 1911, Journal an article detailing the arrests 
of George Parrozza, Joseph Altarta and Charles Dean, 


.in connection with an attempt to pass a forged check 


for $347.45 upon a New York bank (M). When the 
cases of Parrozza and Altarta came up before the 
Grand Jury, the testimony given by Dean was such 
that the Grand Jury did not find a true bill against 
either Parrozza or Altarta, so both were released from 
custody. Dean, however, still awaits trial. Since 
their release in connection with this case, Parrozza 
and Altarta have been rearrested on another charge, 
for which they now await trial. 


We published on page 740 (second column) of the 
the June, 1911, Journal an article regarding the arrest 
of Lloyd R. H. Light, who was taken into custody on a 
charge of passing worthless checks and who defrauded 
a Venice, Cal., bank (M). On June 19, 1911, Light 
committed suicide while awaiting trial in Portland, 
Ore. 


On page 740 (first column) of the June, 1911, 
Journal appears an article in regard to the arrest of 
William J. Harte, who attempted to pass a forged 
check on a New York bank (M). Harte received a 
jury trial on June 9, 1911, was acquitted, and has been 
released from custody. 


An article regarding the arrest of Lewis B. Price 
was published in the March, 1911, Journal, on page 
530 (first column). On May 9, 1911, while awaiting 
trial for defrauding a Salem, W. Va., bank (M). Price 


sawed his way out of jail at Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
is now at large. 


Earl Samuel, who, as reported on page 405 (sec- 
ond column) of the January, 1911, Journal, was ar- 
rested for a forgery perpetrated on a Nashville, Tenn., 
bank (M), has been brought to trial in Nashville and 
has been given a sentence of three years in the Ten- 
nessee State Penitentiary. 


Page 742 (first column, of the June, 1911, Jour- 
nal, contains an article in regard to the arrest of 
George Howard and Thomas D. Wayne, who at- 
tempted to perpetrate a forgery on a Bentonville, 
Ark., bank (M). Since the arrest of these men the 
William J. Burns National Detective Agency has de- 
veloped evidence showing that these swindlers have 
operated with more or less success throughout Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas and Missouri; in fact, the 
Burns Agency succeeded in securing an identification 
of these parties in connection yith a forgery perpe- 
trated on a Dallas, Tex., bank and a Mangum, Okla., 
bank. Howard and Wayne were each sentenced on 
June 13 to serve five years in the Federal Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kans. 


. 


The arrest of Charles D. W. Sturrup is recorded 
in the June, 1911, Journal, on page 743 (first column). 
Before Sturrup came up for sentence, our detective 
agents, the William J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, submitted to the Hudson County, N. J., 
authorities evidence showing the extent to which 
Sturrup had carried on his fraudulent operations. On 
the strength of this evidence it was decided to impose 
upon Sturrup the severest penalty possible, and he 
was accordingly sentenced by Judge Blair, on June 
22, 1911, to three years in the New Jersey State Peni- 
tentiary. 


On page 681 of the May, 1911, Journal is published 
an article relating to the arrest of several yeggmen, 
among them John Carmody and Felix Brock, who was 
implicated in the burglary of a bank (M) at Riga 
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Riga, Mich. Carmody and Brock were brought to trial 
in Columbus, O., last month, and each was then sen- 
tenced to serve eight years in the Leavenworth, Kans., 
Penitentiary, in addition to being fined $1,200 and 
costs. 


EDWARD BENTON 

Inasmuch as Edward Benton, alias Wilson, alias 
Jordan, alias Monroe, alias Dow, etc., is still active, 
we again publish herewith his photograph, together 
with the following information (which was last pub- 
lished on Page 741 of the June, 1911, Journal): 

Benton claims to represent an Eastern machinery 
concern that is about to open a branch establishment. 
He rents a vacant loft or store for which he executes 
a two- or three-year lease, and arranges with the 
owner of the building to introduce him to the cashier 
of a local bank. His next move is to deposit 'with the 
bank a check for $500 to $1,000 on a New York, Bos- 
ton, Eastern or Florida bank. This check purports to 
be certified and bears the forged signature of the firm 
which Benton claims to represent. Benton then has 
business cards, letter heads, etc., printed, purchases 
office furniture, and office supplies, arranges for the 
installation of a telephone, engages office help—in 
fact, he appears to be doing everything that would 
ordinarily be expected of a business man who is about 
to engage in a legitimate business venture. The day 
following his first appearance at the bank Benton ap- 
proaches the cashier with a story tu the effect that 
he requires some ready cash to meet current ex- 
penses, and he usually expresses a desire to draw 
about two-thirds of his deposit. As a rule his wish 
is promptly gratified and he pockets the cash and 
leaves town. A few days later the “certified” check is 
returned marked “No Account,” while the stationer, 
the printer, the furniture dealer, the telephone com- 
pany and others vainly seek Benton who in his flight 
has of course managed to leave no trace behind him. 
This swindler, who employs numerous aliases, is de- 
scribed as 40 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weight 190 
lbs., medium chestnut hair, fair complexion, scar on 
ridge of nose, has a cast in his left eye. He speaks in 
a soft, pleasing manner, and usually carries his hands 
in his pockets. His whole manner is such as to con- 
vince the average person that he is a reputable busi- 


ness man. 


The following is taken from a recent issue of a 
Hickory, Pa., daily newspaper: 7 

“Charged with forgery and attempting to defraud 
a bank, Lee Helper, President of the Bluegrass Horse 
and Mule Exchange of Pittsburgh, was lodged in the 
county jail Thursday evening to await the action of 
the eourt, he being unable to furnish the $4,000 bail re- 
quired by Justice of the Peace H. B. McMurray. The 
charges against Helper are of a sensational character, 
and his arrest was equally sensational on being finally 
accomplished after he had been pursued across coun- 
try by a good sized posse, and had dodged a number 
of bullets fired at him. When taken to the jail in 
charge of Constables J. J. Chivers and J. K. Nich- 
ollds, Helper was heavily manacled and handcuffed 


by an officer. 
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“The trouble, which reached its climax Thursday, 
had its beginning some two weeks ago, when Helper 
visited a number of residents in and around here and 
Hickory, his mission being the sale of stock in the 
Bluegrass Exchange. It is said he disposed of a quan- 
tity of the stock in $500 lots, taking 60 day notes in 
payment. It was his custom, it seems, to discount 
these notes at some convenient bank. Some two 
weeks ago he sold $500 worth of stock to William 
Russell. 

“Some days ago Helper called at a Hickory bank, 
where he had offered some of the horse exchange 
stock, which was respectfully declined by the bank 
authorities. On this later visit, however, Helper pre- 
sented a note for $5,000, signed with the name of Wil- 
liam Russell, and asked that the note be discounted. 
The President of the bank was not entirely satisfied 
with the appearance of the paper, and said he would 
consider the matter. 

“Helper then visited a Burgettstown bank and tried 
to persuade the cashier to discount the paper. The ‘ 
cashier said he would take the matter up with the ‘ 
bank board. Later, it seems, Helper again visited the 
Hickory bank, and its President, who had in the 
meantime communicated with Mr. Russell, told the 
Pittsburgh man to call Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

“Thursday morning Mr. Russell, who declares the 
note was a forgery, went before Justice McMurray 
and lodged an information of forgery against Helper, 
while the president of the Hickory bank made infor- 
mation charging an attempt to defraud a bank. The 
plan was to arrest Helper when he came to the bank 
Thursday afternoon. Helper, however, called at the 
bank about 9:30 Thursday morning, and again pre- 
sented his $5,000 note. The president told him to 
come back in the afternoon to discuss the matter. 
Helper immediately left the bank, and going to the 
station, purchased a railroad ticket to Pittsburgh. He 
then walked down the tracks to Acheson station, 
where he boarded the morning train for Pittsburgh. 
The president of the bank and Mr. Russell were 
already aboard the train in the baggage car, and be- 


fore leaving Hickory had Station Agent Charles 
Cooles wire to Bridgeville to have an officer in 
waiting. 


“At Bridgeville the bank president and Russell 
quickly left the train and gave the warrants to Con- 
stable Chivers, who was at the station. As Helper 
stepped from the train he was placed under arrest. 
Helper, however, was not to be taken so easily, and 
breaking from the constable, he fled, running around 
the station and striking for the open country. A good 
sized crowd of bystanders, led by the constable, took 
up the chase. Several shots were fired, but these only 
seemed to spur the fugitive on to greater efforts. 

“Finally, after a chase of a mile and a half, Helper 
was run down and handcuffed. During the course of 
his flight he was seen to take a large pocketbook from 
his coat and put a paper in his mouth. It is believed 
that this was the note which was not found when ti 
Helper was searched, and which it is supposed he 
chewed up and swallowed. 

“Helper was taken by automobile, where he had 
a hearing, before Justice McMurray. Strong evidence 
was produced, and the accused man was at once 
started to jail, precautions first being taken to prevent 
another attempt to escape the officers. © 

“Helper is known about the court house at Wash- 
ington, he having some years ago figured in some in- 
surance trouble originating in Fallowfield Township. 
It is said he was within the past few weeks arrested 
in Pittsburgh on a serious charge, but just what dis- 
position was made of the case is not known.” 


Page 344 (second column) of the December, 1910, 
Journal contains an article concerning one Edwin 
Shields, who, it is said, stole a check for several hun- 
dred dollars and later fraudulently obtained the funds 
thereon from a Detroit, Mich. bank (M). Recently 
the local police of Racine, Wis., arrested a young man 
giving the name of R. E. Lasley. Our detective agents, 
the William J. Burns National Detective Agency, Inc., 
developed evidence proving Lasley to be the party 
who actually defrauded the Detroit bank in question, 
and was promptly identified by them as the party who 
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defrauded that institution. Lasley has been sentenced 
to serve one year in the Waupan, Wis., Penitentiary, 
and a detainer has been lodged with the warden of 
that institution, so that Lasley will later be returned 
to Detroit for trial. 


FRANK E. PEABODY 


On May 11 and on May 23, 1911, a bank (M) in 
Connellsville, Pa., cashed two forged checks aggregat- 
ing $500. The forgeries were reported on May 831, 
1911, and our detective agents, the William J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, Inc., undertook to locate 
the guilty party. The forgeries were found to be the 
work of one Frank E. Peabody, a former resident of 
Uniontown, Pa. In their investigation of this case, the 
Burns Agency found that Peabody had left his home 
and had evidently gone to Minerva, O. Investigation 
at that point by the Burns Agency developed the in- 
formation that Peabody had departed for Detroit, 
Mich., where, after a careful and thorough search, the 
Burns Agency was successful in locating Peabody, and 
caused his arrest on June 5, 1911. Peabody has since 
been returned to Connellsville, Pa., for trial. He is 
described as 25 years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. tall, weighs 140 
lbs., slender build, fair complexion, light hair, smooth 
shaven.’ A photograph of Peabody is published here- 
with. 


Members in the cities and towns adjacent to New 
York City are warned to be on the lookout for a dan- 
gerous forger who is now operating in that vicinity, 
and whose mode of operations is ds follows: 

He enters the store of some small merchant and 
makes a purchase costing two or three dollars, paying 
for same in cash. He tells the merchant that he in- 
tends sending this purchase to his son, his daughter 
or his wife, and would like to include with it a gift of 
$2. He suggests that the merchant give him a check 
for $2, in lieu of cash for that amount. The merchant 
complies with this request, and the following day a 
check for forty to fifty dollars (but usually for $49), 
payable to “bearer,” with the merchant’s forged sig- 
nature, is presented to the paying teller at the bank 
where the merchant keeps his account. Though the 
forgery is accomplished by tracing the signature from 
the genuine check, it is so cleverly executed and the 
amount involved is so comparatively small that it 
usually escapes the notice of the paying teller and the 
check is promptly cashed. The forger’s description is 
given as follows: 45 to 50 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, 
150 Ibs., dark brown hair mixed with gray, dark com- 
plexion, narrow, deep set, possibly blue eyes; small 
mouth, German Jewish cast of features, ordinary 
dresser. Talks German fluently. The forged checks 
when presented for payment are already endorsed 
with the depositor’s forged signature, and the hand- 
writing on the entire check is full of prominent Ger- 
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man characteristics. This forger spells the word 
“forty-nine” as “forty-niene.” 


A bogus check operator, giving the name of 
George Myers, has recently made his appearance in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where a number of merchants have 
been defrauded out of small amounts through handling 
the checks tendered by Myers in payment of pur- 
chases. The description of this swindler is given as 
32 years of age, 5 ft. 7% in. tall, weight 150 to 160 lbs., 
heavy build, dark complexion, smooth shaven. He is 
said to be an American Jew. 


A party who gives the name of C. N. Howard has 
recently operated throughout the East with worthless 
checks, purporting to be signed by the Eastern China 
& Porcelain Co. Howard is described as 5 ft. 7 or 8 
in. tall, smooth shaven, and his hair seems somewhat 
prematurely gray. 


One C. E. Hamilton is wanted in Edgemont, S. 
Dak., on the charge of forgery. He is said to be 29 
years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 165 lbs., dark 
complexion, medium build, blue-grey eyes, light hair, 
smooth shaven. 


A bank (M) in Shreveport La., cashed a number 
of checks, which it developed, bore the forged signa- 
tures of one of its depositors. The local police of 
Shreveport arrested for this crime A. E. Spengler on 
June 16, 1911; H. Ford on June 21, 1911, and Otis Ford 
on June 22, 1911. The Protective Department, through 
its detective agents, the William J. Burns National 
Detective Agency, Inc., ‘is now engaged in an effort to 
secure convictions of all these parties, who are being 
held in custody in Shreveport. Our detective agents 
have been co-operating with the local police of 
Shreveport from the time this case was reported. 


F. O. McCORMACK. 


The above is a photograph of F. O. McCormack, 
who was arrested in Little Rock, Ark., on May 29, 1911. 
It is stated that McCormack is guilty of forgery and 
embezzlement committed in Butler, Pa. His descrip- 
tion is given as 40 years of age, 5 ft. 65% in. tall, 130 
lbs., slender build. He gives his occupation as that of 
a broker. 


Page 594 (second column) of the April, 1911, Jour- 
nal contains an article concerning one C. H. Henry, 
who, under numerous aliases, has defrauded a num- 
ber of banks in Atlanta, Ga., and vicinity within the 
past two or three years. Our detective agents, the 
William J. Burns National Detective Agency, Inc.. 
have been actively engaged in an effort to apprehend 
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this swindler, who was also known to have employed 
the aliases of C. L. Lloyd, J. L. Deith, etc. A careful 
investigation of the operations of this swindler con- 
vinced our detective agents that this party evidently 
resided near Atlanta, Ga., and that he would lay low 
after committing his swindles until such time as he 
thought the opportunity was ripe to renew operations. 
The Burns Agency therefore arranged to have the 
various banks in Atlanta and vicinity watch out for 
the swindler, and with that end in view letters were 
sent to the different banks, giving them details as to 
the manner in which this party operated. On June 21 
the Atlanta representative of the Burns Agency re- 
ceived a telephone message from a bank in McDon- 
ough, Ga., that a check had just come through that 
institution the handwriting on which closely resem- 
bled that of C. H. Henry. This check had been de- 
posited by a person giving the name of C. E, Fischer 
in an Atlanta bank. The Burns Agency undertook an 
investigation of the matter, and after consulting with 
the assistant cashier of the Atlanta bank, it has de- 
cided that steps be taken to locate “Fischer” on the 
streets of Atlanta, as it was supposed that he would 
undoubtedly appear on one of the main streets of that 
city. As a result of this arrangement, the assistant 
cashier of the bank in question succeeded in running 
across “Fisher” on Atlanta’s main street, and the 
party was immediately placed under arrest by a po- 
liceman at the request of the assistant cashier. The 
correct name of this swindler proves to be A. R. Saf- 
fold, a resident of Buckhead, Ga., which is about 75 
miles from Atlanta. The Burns Agency has succeeded 
in having him identified as the swindler who, as 
stated, has operated so successfully in Atlanta under 
the names mentioned. Saffold has since been held in 
$5,000 bail, in default of which he is now lodged in 
jail at Atlanta, Ga. 


A bank (M) in South Bend, Ind., reported that it 
had been defrauded by one Homer F. Roth, who 
claimed to be a real estate man, and who deposited 
with the bank a worthless check, on which funds were 
advanced to him. During the investigation of this 
case by our detective agents, the William J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, Inc., Roth was picked up 
by the local police of Kalamazoo, Mich., on May 23, 
1911. He has since been returned to South Bend, 
Ind., for trial. Roth's description is 30 years of age. 
5 ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 160 lbs., dark complexion, light 
brown hair, smooth shaven. 


A warrant has been issued in Denver, Colo., for 
the arrest of Charles Dillon on a charge of obtaining 
money on worthless checks. His description is given 
as 45 years of age, 6 ft. tall, slim build, weight 150 
Ibs., light hair, blue eyes. 


The police of New Britain, Conn., and Norwich, 
Conn., hold warrants for the arrest of Frank L. 
Chapin, who was employed as a farm hand in the 
vicinity of Brookfield, Vt., where it is alleged he stole 
three pass books drawn on several banks, and later 
fraudulently obtained, through forged receipts, the 
funds credited in these pass books. Chapin’s descrip- 
tion is given as 29 years of age, 5 ft. 10% in. tall, 
weighs 190 Ibs., heavy build, light brown hair, ruddy 
complexion, neat dresses, not very talkative, and is of 


a solemn disposition. 


On .the morning of May 3, 1911, an attempt was 
made to burglarize a bank (M) in Layton, Utah. The 
robbers were discovered at their work by the night 
watchman, The men shot at the night watchman, 
seriously wounding him, and escaped. Our detective 
agents, the William J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, Inc., co-operating with the local authorities, 
determined that the guilty parties were’ one John 
Murray, alias Mike Connors, and J. J. Morris, alias 


J. J. MORRIS. 


Frank Morris. The men were traced to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and were placed under arrest in that city 
on May 9, 1911, immediately following their attempt 
to commit a robbery in that city. Both men are now 


JOHN MURRAY. 


lodged in jail in Salt Lake City, awaiting trial, and 
have been positively identified as the persons who 
made the attempt to burglarize the Layton, Utah, 
bank. Murray is described as 23 years of age, 5 ft. 11 
in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., medium complexion, dark 
brown hair, smooth shaven. Morris is described as 
38 years of age, 5 ft. 9% in. tall, weighs 137 lbs., light 
brown hair, thin on top, brown eyes, smooth shaven. 
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One June 14, 1911, a report was received from a 
West Point, Ga., bank (M) that that institution had 
been defrauded by cashing a forged check payable to 
Cecil Lovelace, and purporting to bear the signature 
of one of its depositors. The William J. Burns Na- 
ttional Detective Agency, Inc., took the case in hand, 
and were finally successful in tracing the crime to one 
H. S. Kirkpatrick.- The evidence developed by our 
detective agents was such as to make it inadvisable to 
bring about Kirkpatrick's arrest, with the expectation 
of causing his -conviction. However, the Burns 
Agency in the course of its investigation, determined 
that a party giving the name of C. Ho. Adams had de- 
posited two forged checks in a Montgomery, Ala. 
bank. Both of these checks were drawn on the West 
Point, Ga., bank mentioned above, and purported to be 
signed by the same depositor whose name was forged 
to the Lovelace check. In the belief that “Adams” 
would make his appearance at the Montgomery, Ala., 
bank to obtain the cash on these forged checks 
(which Adams had deposited for collection), the Burns 
Agency caused a watch to be kept on that bank, pend- 
ing Adams’ probable appearance. In the meantime, 
the Burns Agency kept a close watch on Kirkpatrick's 
movements, with the result that on June 15, 1911, he 
was found to have left West Point, Ga., for Montgom- 
ery. That morning he entered the Montgomery bank, 
and there requested the bank to advance him the cash 
against the two forged checks previously deposited 
under the name of C. H. Adams. Our detective agents 
immediately caused Kirkpatrick’s arrest. When ques- 
tioned, he confessed his guilt, and was then taken to 
West Point, Ga., where he is now held in custody, 
awaiting trial. Kirkpatrick’s description is given as 
38 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., brown 
hair, blue eyes, brown mustache. His occupation is 
that of railroad engineer. 


ERNEST L. MOORE. 


On March 9, 1911, a bank (M) in Los Angeles, Cal., 
cashed a check payable to W. L. Grant, which pur- 
ported to bear the signature of a depositor in that 
bank. The forgery was reported on June 8, 1911, and 
an investigation of the matter was immediately 
started by our detective agents, the William J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, Inc., acting for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the California Bankers 
Association. The Burns Agency traced the crime to 
one Ernest L. Moore, and on June 13, 1911, co-operat- 
ing with the local police of Los Angeles, a represen- 
tative of the Burns Agency brought about the arrest 
of Moore in that city. Moore has since confessed to 
the forgery, and is now incarcerated in jail in Los 
Angeles pending trial. He is described as 27. years of 
age, 5 ft. 10% in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., medium build, 
brown hair. His photograph is published herewith. 


On May 13, 1911, a Yuma, Ariz., bank (M) made a 
report to the effect that a check had been passed on 
that institution which proved to be a forgery. The 
William J. Burns National Detective Agency, Inc., 
acting for this Association, undertook to locate the 
guilty party, and on May 19, i911, they succeeded, 
with the co-operation of the local authorities, in ap- 
prehending one Henry West, a negro residing on the 
outskirts of Yuma, who is believed to have committed 
this forgery. West now awaits trial at Yuma. 


A bank in Omaha, Neb., writes the following com- 
munications: 

“On Monday, June 12, 1911, a man calling himself 
Carl Duncan called and opened an account for $850 by 
depositing his check on a Houston, Tex., bank. His 
account was given credit for this amount, but he was 
told that he could not draw against it for five days. 
Later the same day, Duncan deposited a check for 
$50 on a Des Moines, Ia., bank, to his order, signed 
Ambrose Boston, and a check for $53 on a Kansas 
City bank to his order, signed James L. Wood. The 
two last checks are plainly forgeries, and all three 
have been returned marked No Account. Duncan did 
not attempt to draw any cash, but purchased our New 
York draft for $103, and had it made to the order of 
an express company. We have seen the company in 
that city, and no one resembling Duncan has at- 
tempted to cash a draft at their office. We have writ- 
ten our New York correspondent, asking that the draft 
be sent here as soon as it is presented to them, and 
requesting any information they may be able to ob- 
tain, if it is cashed in or near New York City. The 
best description we can give of Duncan is that he is a 
young man of 25 or 26 years of age, 6 ft. tall, weighs 
about 160 lbs., dark hair, brown eyes, tan skin, good 
looking, regular face. He represented himself as the 
agent for the Western Development Co., a large Texas 
land owning company, whg, he said, had placed him in 
charge of men who were securing all Iowa and Ne- 
braska immigration.” 

As the party referred to in the above communica- 
tion is undoubtedly a clever and dangerous swindler, 
members are cautioned to be on the lookout for him. 


One H. H. Howe, alias J. O. May, has operated in 
the last month in Philadelphia, Pa., where he has at- 
tempted to defraud banks through forging the signa- 
tures of depositors. Members are warned to be on 
the lookout for this swindler, whose description is 
given as 27 to 30 years of age, weight 135 lbs., 5 ft. 8 
in. tall, slim build, florid complexion, dark brown hair, 
stubby mustache, walks with decided limp, and is evi- 
dently lame. 


The following is a clipping taken from a recent 
issue of a Dayton, O., morning newspaper: 

“Bogus checks totaling more than $1,000, believed 
to be about half of those afloat, have been turned over 
to the police by merchants who were victimized Sat- 
urday during the rush hours. The checks were fac- 
similes of the Barney & Smith car works paper and 
were signed by J. F. Kiefaber, secretary and treasurer, 
the signatures having been carefully copied. In each 
instance, the men entered uptown stores and tendered 
checks, ranging from $20 to $40, in payment for small 
purchases, receiving the goods and the ‘change.’ 
Searcely a merchant of any prominence escaped a 
visit from the gang. One of the men is described as 
being about 35 to 40 years of age, about 5 ft. 8 in. 
tall, weight between 180 and 190 lbs, sandy mustache; 
wore dark gray suit and cap while operating. The 
otner one is described as being about 40 years of age, 
about 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weight about 180 lbs., wore dark 
suit, was very flat-footed from broken down instep, 
and same was very noticeable when he was walking. 
These men were dressed as mechanics in their visits 
to the stores.” 


The Protective Department is in receipt of the 
following communication from the Peoples Bank of 
Philippi, W. Va.: 
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“We enclose herewith a list of certificates of de- 
posit which were stolen from one of our customers 
here on the 2d of June by pickpockets who were at 
work here all during the week from May 29 to June 3, 
when we were having a Homecoming Week and Old 
Soldiers’ Reunion. 

“Will you please publish list of stolen certificates 
in the next issue of the Journal. 

“The owner of these certificates lost $300 in cur- 
rency besides.” 

Stolen from J. W. Gawthrop, on Friday, June 2, 
the following certificates of deposit given by the Citi- 
zens National Bank, Philippi, W. Va.: 


2467, dated October 26, 1908.............e00- $320.00 
68, dated October 36, 1008. 1,400.00 
69, dated October 26, 1908..............000e 300.00 

3348, Gated June 1, 1910... 400.00 

3585, dated October 26, 1910................6- 30.00 

Gated BO, BILL... 109.00 

First National Bank of Philippi, W. Va.: 

3661, dated April 14, 1908... $208.11 

3666, dated November 8, 1909..........-++.6. 158.12 

3017, Gated March 25, 500.00 

Peoples Bank of Philippi, W. Va. 

1245, dated October 13, 1910..............-0.- $100.00 

1267, dated January 6, 1911........cccccccess 180.00 

1268, dated January 6, 1911.............000.% 147.25 


If presented for payment hold parties and wire 
Peoples Bank of Philippi, W. Va. 


Page. 684 (first column) of the May, 1911, Journal 
contains an article concerning one F. W. Johnson, who 
defrauded a Boston, Mass., bank (M) on a forged 
check. On May 31 the bank in question received from 
its correspondent in Burlington, Vt., a check payable 
to W. N. Hardy. The handwriting on this check com- 
pared favorably with that of F. W. Johnson, and the 
cashier of that bank therefore immediately telephoned 
to the Boston office of our detective agents, the Wil- 
liam J. Burns National Detective Agency, Inc., advis- 
ing them of this check. The Burns Agency ascer- 
tained that the check in question had been deposited 
by a Burlington hotel, having been given to them by 
W. N. Hardy in payment of his hotel bill. Further in- 
vestigation by the Burns Agency developed the fact 
that Hardy was none other than Johnson. They im- 
mediately got in touch with the local authorities, who 
placed “Hardy” under arrest. This swindler is now 
lodged in jail in Burlington, awaiting trial, and in the 
meantime he has been indicted in Boston on a charge 


of forgery. 


The Protectve Department is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing communication, under date of June 26, from 
the Bank of Commerce (M), Cleveland, O.: 

“A book of blank pay roll checks of the Pittsburg 
Steamship Company, Steamer Mesaba, numbered 101 
to 150, both inclusive, payable at this bank, has been 
stolen from the master’s room; Master C. M. Conkey, 
Chief Officer John M. Lowry, whose signatures are 
those authorized for the checks. List of these checks 
have been bulletined along the chain of lakes, but if it 
is a matter that it would be proper for you to give 
publicity to in any of your bulletins, we ask that it be 


done.” 


On June 1, 1911, the local police of Minneapolis, 
Minn., arrested a man who gave his name as R. L. 
Bowman. It appears that Bowman called at a bank in 
Minneapolis and stated that he was a horse buyer. 
He presented to that bank a check for $1,495, drawn 
on a Farmington, Utah, bank. He stated that he 
wanted $1,000 of this to go into the savings depart- 
ment for a time at least, and said he would check on 
the balance. He accordingly drew a check against the 


account for $375, but the Minneapolis bank deter- 
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mined to first telegraph the Farmington bank in order 
to ascertain whether the $1,495 check was O. K. A 
reply was received from Farmington that the check 
was worthless. Bowman, who is now being held in 
custody in St. Paul, is described as a Jew, 5 ft. 6 in. 
tall, weighs 140 lbs., is quite well built, smooth shaven, 
well dressed, and wears an Elks pin. When arrested 
he had on his person checks on banks in San Pedro, 
Cal.; Fresno, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Sioux City, Ia., 
and Phoenix, Ariz. 


One Samuel Klein is wanted in New York City on 
a charge of obtaining several hunfired dollars on a 
forged check. Klein is described as a German Jew, 
30 years of age, weighing 145 lbs., 5 ft. 8 in. tall, 
smooth shaven, light hair, light complexion full face, 
fairly well dressed. 


On Page 471 (first column of the February, 1911, 
Journal we published an article concerning a swindler 
employing the name of C. Woods,, alias C. West, alias 
C. Weston, alias N. Carson, etc. This swindler is still 
active. His mode of operation consists in tendering a 
check for $90 to $100 purporting to have been issued 
by some reliable firm in a distant city. The check is 
usually presented during the Saturday rush hours, 
and, as a rule, is promptly cashed by the teller. This 
swindler’s success in having the check cashed is due 
to his ability to convince the paying teller that he is 
an old acquaintance of the teller. This swindler, who 
is well voiced in railroad matters, is about 42 years of 
age, 5 ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 150 lbs., florid complexion, 
blue eyes, smooth shaven, full face, polite manner, 
jovial disposition. 


On June 20, 1911, the local police of Des Moines, 
Ia., arrested one Ben Hockaday. It developed on in- 
vestigation by our detective agents, the William J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, Inc., that Hockaday 
is the same party who has defrauded a bank in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and another in Denver, Colo., and who 
has employed the aliases of Albert Lee, Lawrence 
Ellis, Ralph Pierce, Benjamin Earle and Elbert Early. 
Hockaday is now lodged in jail in Des Moines, await- 
ing trial, and his photograph has been identified by the 
officials of the banks referred to in Kansas City, and 
is being submitted to the bank at Denver, but we are 
not as yet in receipt of report as to whether it has 


been identified. 


On the complaint of a bank (M) in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., the local police of Muskegon, Mich, on June 
12, 1911, arrested Frank C. Jones, President of the 
American Electric Fuse Co. It is stated that Jones de- 
frauded the bank in question out of several thousand 
dollars by means of forged notes, It is believed that 
Jones has had accomplices in his dealings, and the 
Protective Department, through its detective agents, 
the William J. Burns National Detective Agency, Inc., 
is at present exerting every effort to make out a 
strong case against Jones and to bring about the 
arrest of those who may have been affiliated with him 
in his fraudulent transactions. Jones now awaits trial 


in Grand Rapids. 
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STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF 


THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911. 


Persons arrested, convicted, sentenced, 
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ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


June 21, A. R. Safford arrested in Alabama, Ga.; 
defrauded Atlanta banks (Ms) with worthless checks; 
awaits trial in that city. 


June 5, Frank E. Peabody arrested in Detroit, 
Mich.; passed forged checks on Connellsville, Pa., 
bank (M); returned to Connellsville for trial. 


May 23, Homer F. Roth arrested in Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; defrauded South Bend, Ind., bank (M) with 
worthless checks; awaits trial at South Bend. 


June 15, H. S. Kirkpatrick arrested in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., for forgery; returned to West Point, Ga., for 
defrauding West Point bank (M) through forged 
checks; awaits trial in West Point. 


June 13, Ernest L. Moore arrested in Los Angeles, 
Cal., for perpetrating forgery on Los Angeles bank; 
awaits trial in Los Angeles. 


May 19, Henry West arrested in Yuma, Ariz., for 
forgery perpetrated on Yuma bank (M); awaits trial 
in Yuma. 


May 31, F. W. Johnson arrested in Burlington, Vt., 
for passing worthless check; also defrauded Boston, 
Mass., bank (M) on forged check; awaits trial in Bur- 
lington. 


June 12, Frank C. Jones arrested in Muskegon, 
Mich., for defrauding Grand Rapids, Mich., bank (M) 
on forged notes; awaits trial in Grand Rapids. 


Arrested in Shreveport La., in connection with 
forgeries perpetrated on Shreveport bank (M)—June 
16, A. E. Spengler; June 21, H. Ford, and June 22, 
Otis Ford; all await trial in Shreveport. 


R. E. Lasley arrested in Racine Wis., and given 
one year in Waupun, Wis., Penitentiary; has been 
identified as party committing forgery on Detroit, 
Mich., bank (M). 


June 20, Ben Hockaday arrested in Des Moines, 
Ia., for issuing worthless checks; has been identified 
as party who defrauded with worthless checks banks 
(Ms) in Kansas City and Denver; awaits trial in Des 
Moines. 


Charles D. W. Sturrup sentenced June 22 to three 
vears in New Jersey State Penitentiary; defrauded 
Arlington N. J. bank (M) and other banks (Ms) with 
worthless drafts. Arrest reported in June, 1911, 
Journal. 


w/June 1911. 


New York, July 1, 3911. 


awaiting trial, etc. 
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Lewis B. Price escaped from jail at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., May 29; was awaiting trial for. defrauding 
Salem, W. Va., bank (M).; arrest reported in March, 
1911, Journal. 


Earl Samuel given three years in Tennessee State 
Penitentiary; passed forged check on Nashville, Tenn., 
bank (M); arrest reported in January, 1911, Journal. 


George Howard and Thos. Wayne each given sen- 
tence of five years on June 13 in Federal Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kans.; arrests reported in June, 1911, 
Journal. 


Geo. Parrozza and Joseph Altarta released 
from custody in connection with attempt to commit 
forgery on New York bank (M); arrests reported in 
June, 1911, Journal. 


Lloyd R. H. Light committed suicide in Portland, 
Ore., June 19, while awaiting trial; passed bogus 
check on Venice, Cal. bank (M); arrest reported in 
June, 1911 Journal. 


William J. Harte acquitted and released in con- 
nection with attempt to pass forged check on New 
York bank (M); arrest reported in June, 1911, 
Journal. 


Edward F. Duffy released in connection with forg- 
ery perpetrated on Newark, N. J., bank (M); arrest 
reported in January, 1911, Journal. 


Hume H. West given sentence in Washington, 
D. C., of six years in penitentiary for passing forged 
draft on private banking firm (M) in Washington; 
arrest reported in December, 1910, Journal. 


A. W. Euard given two and one-half years in 
Colorado State Reformatory; passed forged checks 
of Pueblo, Co., bank (M); arrest reported in Octo- 
ber, 1910, Journal. 


Mrs. Rudolph Rode given a suspended sentence in 
connection with forged check passed on Cleveland, O., 
bank (M); arrest reported in June, 1911, Journal. 


BURGLARS. 


John Carmody and Felix Brock each given sen- 
tence of eight years in Leavenworth, Kans., Peniten- 
tiary and fined $1,200 and costs; Brock was implicated 
in burglary of Riga, Mich., bank (M); arrests re- 
ported in May, 1911, Journal. 
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AWAITING TRIAL, JULY 1, ror. 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. -New York City. 
Springfield Mass. 
Eug. C. Brockaw -.eChicago, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Irving G. Crocker Chicago, Ill. Spiro Alexsi Fort Wayne, Ind. 
S. M. Griggs ..San Francisco, Cal. A. S. Cauble 
Howard C. Stanley York City. .-Little Rock, Ark. 
-Abilene, Kans. H. Lee Russell Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. F. Worley .-»Hope, Ark. Henry Clay Hoquiam, Wash. 
-Los Angeles, Cal. Warien Hank Wapakoneta O. 
J. E. Whitney .Jacksonville, Fla. A, BR. cc Ga. 
Geo. Bitter Groton, S. Dak. Homer F. Roth Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Geo. S. Hart Detroit, Mich. Frank E. Peabody Connellsville Pa, 
Leopolt Muller Jamestown, N. Dak. H. S. Kirkpatrick West Point Ga. 
Jack Truscott Helena, Mont. Ernest L. Moore Los Angles, Cal. 
John Box Los Angeles, Cal. Henry West Yuma, Ariz. 
Walter Hester Los Angeles, Cal. F. W. Johnson Burlington Vt. 
Frank Kunza Detroit, Mich. Grand Rapids Mich. 
Winkelman, Ariz. Shreveport, La. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Shreveport, La. 
Athens, Tenn. -Shreveport, La. 
West Newton, Pa. Des Moines, Ia. 
Dalhart, Tex. 
R. L. Peeples Birmingham, Ala. 
John C. Walsh Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Walter E. Neal Scottsburg, Ind. 
John J. Walsh «+eeeNew York City. 
Ernest Bernard ......... »-New York City. 
Jules H. Frost Trenton, N. J. 
Chas: Albany, N. Y. 
Geo. Lenzy Oklahoma City, Okla 
Sam’l Baker Shreveport, La. 
Wm. P. McVoy Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Geo. Leopold Dennison, Ia. 
Chas. Barrett -Portland, Ore. 
Orville Cavaness Portland, Ore. 
James Whalen Portland, Ore. 
Ed. I. Wheeler Portland, Ore. 
Wm. J. Jones Claremore, Okla. 
Floyd Koon Chicago, Ill. HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 


W. J. Williams Richland, Ga. 
J. W. Sharick Scottsburg, Ind. Aug. Eckhardt Portland, Ore. 


BURGLARS. 


Chas. McKinzie ...-Hutchinson, Kans. 
Fred Walker «Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Walter Berger Hutchinson, Kans. 
Geo. Woods -Hutchinson, Kans. 
Mike Connors Layton, Utah. 
Frank Morris .Layton, Utah. 

Jim »-Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
-Siour Falls, S. Dak 
Geo. Reed -»..esioux Falls, S. Dak. 


ATTACKS UPON MEMBERS FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1910, TO JUNE 30, 1911. 


Burglaries $27,961.02 
Hold-up robberies 


Attempted hold-up robberies 


$31,161.02 


| 
| 
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THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


By Freas Brown Snyder, Assistant Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia—Various 
Kinds of Credit and Their Evolution—Principles 
of Credit and Their Application to Specific Cases 
—Analysis of Business Statements—What Con- 
stitutes a Credit Man—Address Before Philadel- 
phia Chapter. 


Probably the most comprehensive book on Credit 
is the volume of Henry Dunning Macleod, published 
in 1894. In it he says: “Credit is in all cases what- 
ever, the present value of a future profit.” Prof. 
Bullock, of Williams College, in his “Introduction to 
the Study of Economics” defines it as “the power to 
secure commodities or services at the present time in 
return for some equivalent promise at a future time.” 
Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, the eminent economic 
authority, describes credit as “virtually a contract for 
the future delivery of money or a ‘short sale’ of 
money.” These definitions, varying widely as they 
do, contain the common elements of present and 
future values and enable us to formulate a definition 
of credit as “ a promise to pay money at some future 
time.” 

Credit transactions were originally an incidental 
development of the business of the money changers. 
“When Rome began to gain ascendency over the 
neighboring towns, numerous strangers flocked to 
her, bringing the coins of their native towns with 
them. The Government built shops around the 
Forum and rented them to private persons for the 
purpose of exchanging the money of strangers for 
Roman money.” It became the custom to deposit 
money with these Argentarii for security. No prop- 
erty right in it was acquired by the depository and 
he held it as a bailee, subject to the owners’ order. 
Eventually, the money changer received specie as a 
loan and was privileged to use it in trade. At first 
the customers transferred credits thus created by 
oral directions for which the written order was later 
substituted. This was the genesis of our modern 
check and bill of exchange, although these orders 
were not transferable or negotiable under the Roman 
law. These developments were in process 400 years 
B.C., but it remained for a latter generation to make 


“the great modern invention of transferring obliga- 
tions by endorsement.” The banks of early history, 
notably at Venice, Amsterdam, Hamburg and Nu- 
remburg were operated on the strict Currency Prin- 
ciple, which limits the creation of book credits to the 
amount of specie on hand. In fact, the first bank of 
deposit in recorded history, the Banco di Rialto at 
Venice, in part owes its origin to the loss arising 
from failure of private bankers who violated this 
principle and accepted deposits, kept a small reserve 
and invested the balance in unfortunate mercantile 
adventures. 

The revival of the use of credit is ascribed to the 
Goldsmiths, of London, who, during the great civil 
war, “began to receive the cash of merchants and 
country gentlemen for safe custody on condition of 
repaying an equal sum on demand and to discount 
bills of exchange with their own promissory notes.” 
These bankers grew in strength and power from 1640 
until the panic precipitated by the King in 1688. The 
founding of the Bank of England in 1694 continued 
the development of credit and each succeeding decade 
has brought some enlarged use of this real alchemy 
and the result is our present intricate system, under 
which 95 per cent. of all business is transacted on 
credit. To trace in detail the growth of this power 
is an interesting study, but one in which we cannot 
now engage. 

For our purposes we will divide credit into three 
branches—municipal credit, mercantile credit and 
bank credit. The first mentioned branch deals with 
the ability of governments, States and municipalities 
to borrow money, generally upon long time securities. 
While it is an interesting phase of the study, the lim- 
ited time at our disposal forbids even a brief refer- 
ence to its intricacies. 

Mercantile credit can be subdivided into funded 
indebtedness and floating indebtedness. Under the 
first heading the student would generally consider the 
securities which form the basis of investment for 
trust companies and savings banks, and in so far as 
listed bonds of old established and conservative cor- 
porations are concerned, make up the bulk of a com- 
mercial bank’s bond account. It is to the floating 
indebtedness, that is, debts incurred in the ordinary 
course of business, pending the conversion of raw 
material into finished product and again into receiv- 
ables and back into cash, that the credit department 
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of a business house is concerned. The mercantile 
credit man labors in a field which differs widely from 
that of his brother in the bank. Many of his credits 
are so small as to require nothing more than a glance 
at the mercantile rating. Others can be justified by 
an agency report, and the various credit exchange bu- 
reaus of specific trades and the branches of the Na- 
tional Credit Men's Association place at his disposal 
facilities for acquiring an almost complete record of 
his applicant's local standing. For example, there are 
in this city eighteen jobbing houses which handle a 
product of such bulk that the retailer, in order to 
make a profit, must purchase in his home market, as 
freight is practically prohibitive. These eighteen 
houses have an association which conducts a small 
mercantile agency containing the names of all pur- 
chasers in this particular line. Each member fur- 
nishes the agency at regular intervals with a state- 
ment of the retailer’s standing with him, which is in 
turn transmitted to the other members. In this way 
it is possible to keep a complete check on all houses 
in this line and losses from bad debts can be practi- 
cally eliminated unless the jobber goes against the 
unfavorable experience of his associates. A business 
house has the further advantage of the opportunity to 
vary its prices in accordance with the credit risk, thus 
providing a premium against loss. In many lines 
where discounts are given for prompt payments, 
credits may be large, but they are liquidated in ten 
days as against four to six months with banks. At 
least one local commission house selling yarns on 
2 per cent. discount in thirty days refuses to sell cus- 
tomers who do not make their discounts, claiming 
that a concern which cannot borrow money at 6 per 
cent. to make a possible 36 per cent. is not a good 
credit risk. These constantly recurring tests of the 
ability to meet obligations justify freer extension of 
credit than is allowable when indebtedness is only 
liquidated at long intervals. 

As a rule the mercantile credit man deals only 
with houses in his particular line of business, or in 
lines closely allied to it, and his energies can be con- 
centrated on a thorough understanding of its partic- 
ular conditions and variations. The banker, on the 
contrary, must know something of all businesses. 

The division of credit which will particularly en- 
gage our attention, however, is that of bank credit. 
While the illustration is an old and somewhat homely 
one, a bank has often been likened to the human 
body, with the executive force as its head, the tellers 
its hands, the runners its legs, and further likenesses 
which your imagination will readily supply. The life 
blood of this body is its loans and investments, and 
the Credit Department is analagous to the lungs and 
heart which keep the loans pure, liquid and circu- 
lating. To properly perform these functions, the 
Credit. Department must be properly equipped and 
properly directed. The equipment will naturally vary 
with the size of the institution and the portion of ex- 
pense which the Department can consistently absorb. 

In a large city bank, serving not only its own 
needs, but the credit uses of hundreds of correspond- 
ents, the means of gathering, compiling and pre- 
serving for quick, ready reference, details regarding 
the thousand and one matters of interest must be 
much more extensive than the facilities necessary for 
a smaller institution. Every bank, no matter how 
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small, could and should have at its command the es- 
sential facts regarding both its own depositors and 
the houses in its locality which would make desirable 
customers. This data can be gathered and preserved 
on a unit plan in such a way that, while it may not 
at first attain the dignity of a separate department, 
it can steadily expand and keep pace with the growth 
of the business. The first essential is a filing cabinet 
such as is manufactured by several reputable con- 
cerns. While the initial cost is somewhat heavier, 
steel equipment is far more desirable for the preserva- 
tion of these valuable records. A $25 fire could easily 
wipe out the results of years of labor by destroying 
data which could be replaced only by the expenditure 
of an untold amount of time and effort. These files 
enclose either envelopes, if you are an advocate of the 
horizontal system, or bins, if you prefer the flat fling 
of letters and papers. 

The vertical system is used in two ways, one of 
which provides numerical filing of the folders with an 
alphabetical card index. The chief advantage of this 
is the facility for cross indexing. The modern ten- 
dency seems to be toward the vertical steel files with 
the folders alphabetically arranged, omitting the card 
index. A convenient division of the filing system is 
to use a portion for the data concerning the bank's 
own customers, part for the commercial paper names 
purchased in the open market, and the balance for the 
results of investigations of miscellaneous concerns, 
made for your own purposes or for the information 
and guidance of clients. If the bank has many corre- 
spondents who are constantly receiving large credits 
either by re-discounts or exchange sent for remit- 
tance, a fourth division should be made for them. 
This method of sub-division is suggested for con- 
venience in indexing and because of the different 
methods of revision for the several classes. 

The services of one or both of the prominent 
mercantile agencies as supplemental to the depart- 
ment’s investigations are quite essential, although 
their information should be carefully confirmed. If a 
bank has a preponderance of customers in any one 
line of business, there is generally a trade agency 
which could render valuable service. A good manual 
of railroads and corporations, a good newspaper and 
a financial magazine are valuable aids. The Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, with its various supple- 
ments, furnishes both a good financial paper and much 
of the information of the manual in convenient form. 
The necessary stationery will be described in greater 
detail further on. 

The man who presides over this particular branch 
of the banking business must have many and varied 
qualifications. Probably the first essential is a healthy 
curiosity, which leads him to inquire into and ascer- 
tain the reason for conditions which only serve to 
excite the passing comment of the ordinary observer. 
To this must be added something of the traits of a 
Sherlock Holmes—well-trained observation, keen 
analysis, deductive skill and the ability to draw ac- 
curate conclusions. There is undoubtedly an intuition 
developed by the credit man which is sometimes called 
“credit sense.’ Some fortunate ones may be born 
with this invaluable aid, but it comes to the ordinary 
student only -by the consideration of countless cases 
and by arriving at conclusions through painstaking 
analysis. The time comes when, like the well-trained 
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physician, the surface symptoms suggest a disease 
without the detail of a diagnosis, but the conscien- 
tious credit man rarely accepts this result as final 
until he has carefully tested it by all his standards. To 
all of these should be added the master quality of a 
retentive memory. No system of indexing or filing 
has furnished a substitute or provided means for rec- 
tifying the errors which arise from its absence. This 
description is meant to give a composite picture of 
the ideal credit man, for but few possess all of these 
desirable attributes, and the student need not feel 
discouraged if he is lacking some of them. A credit 
man’s duties are briefly described as—saving the bank 
from making bad investments, guarding against ap- 
parently good investments turning bad on his hands 
and recovering the salvage if the loan comes to grief. 

Credit is based on three essentials, named in the 
order of their importance,—integrity, ability, capital, 
or as William Post, in pleasing, easily remembered 
alliteration puts it, “Character, Capacity, Capital.” 
And because the two greatest elements are intangible, 
it is impractical to lay down any fixed rules for its 
extension. The first question asked by students of 
the science is, “How do you determine the amount of 
credit you will extend on a given statement?” The 
speaker is free to confess that he cannot answer it; 
he has heard the dean of Philadelphia credit men to 
balk at a request to fix some definite rule and it is 
probable that not one in a hundred would be rash 
enough to attempt to answer. It is not the state- 
ment, but the men back of it, for figures without per- 
sonality are but a skeleton. The three elements are 
interdependent. A man may have integrity and cap- 
ital, but without ability his patrimony will be wasted. 
Good intentions never made a_ successful business. 
Brains and money without honesty are the most dan- 
gerous combination we meet. You can take a chance 
on integrity and ability with a minimum of working 
cash, but the absence of good, bed-rock honesty is a 
danger signal which must be heeded. 

Let us consider that the Putnam Dry Goods Com- 
pany desires to open an account with your bank. The 
president is introduced by one of your valued deposi- 
tors and tells you that the spring season is well along, 
goods are moving freely, collections are quite up to 
the usual standard, and his business is taking care 
of itself financially. It has grown steadily of late 
years and he feels the need of additional accommoda- 
tion, but is not ready to place his paper in the open 
market through a broker. He has maintained an ac- 
count with your neighbor across the street for sev- 
eral years, receives a maximum line of $50,000, and 
his balances average from $10,000 to $15,000. He would 
like to divide his account with you, provided he can 
be assured of a like line when he buys goods for his 
fall season. It is well to have a distinct understand- 
ing with your customer at the inception cf your re- 
lationship regarding the rules under which your busi- 
ness is transacted. If you expect a commensurate 
balance, say 20 per cent. of the loans, and an annual 
liquidation, now is the time to make these facts clear. 
The initial deposit is made, signatures taken, a certi- 
fied extract from the by-laws, relative to the officers’ 
authority to borrow money and sign negotiable instru- 
ments, filed, and a careful memorandum of the initial 
conversation is made. Form No. 1, an “Account 
Opened” slip is filled out, goes the rounds of the offi- 


cers and departments interested, and finds its way 
eventualiy to the Credit Department, where the mem- 
orandum has preceded it. 

Inasmuch as the customer has come to you vol- 
untarily and the account is not being taken away 
from your neighbor, but is divided in his interest as 
well as the depositor’s, the courtesies of the profes- 
sion permit consultation with the officers of the other 
bank. I cannot urge too strongly the necessity of 
absolute frankness and strict confidence in such inter- 
views. A banker who will give a tottering concern 
a clean bill of health in order to insure the payment 
of his own loans is unworthy of the traditions of his 
calling, and I pay my tribute to the several instances 
in my personal observation of credit men who have 
refused to take refuge in such actions and have told 
the true conditions even at their own expense. In no 
department of business activity is honorable conduct 
and strict honesty more surely rewarded than in this, 
and the man who once gives correct though unfavor- 
able data to his own disadvantage is recompensed by 
the ten times those he has favored reciprecate with 
accurate and timely hints from their own nard-earned 
knowledge. 

If the result of the first investigation is favorable 
and the character of the prospective borrower stands 


. the test, the next step is a consideration of the state- 


ment of financial condition submitted. This is gen- 
erally a transcript of the trial balance sheet at the 
close of the last fiscal period. It is best, but not 
always possible, to secure a statement on the bank’s 
own form. New depositors, however, are generally 
willing to start that way and when the habit is 
formed, it is easily continued. Ten years ago the 


credit man’s problem was to get any kind of a state- 
ment; the adoption of a uniform blank by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and the American 


Bankers Association made this easier and was 
counted a long step in advance. It seems a logical 
development that within the next decade all large 
business houses will submit statements audited and 
certified by unprejudiced public accountants. Many 
seekers of credit in the open market through brokers 
are doing so now and the A. B. A. has a special com- 
mittee which is doing splendid work in its efforts to 
make the practice general. 

While all bookkeeping aims at the same results, 
the methods of attaining them are often radically 
different. In order to standardize balance sheets and 
aid analysis, statements are reduced to a common 
form. In all consideration of figures, it should be re- 
membered that you are seeking not only information 
regarding the business, but that the character of its 
management, credit’s first and most important con- 
sideration, will be definitely indicated by the results 
of your investigation. 

It has become a more or less fixed standard that 
a healthy business should show at least two dollars 
in quick assets for every dollar of quick liabilities. 
The reason for this is that the business of the banker 
makes him pessimistic. He must look on the dark 
side of things and consider a business not as a going 
concern, but upon a liquidating basis. If trouble 
comes assets are quite sure to depreciate under forced 
sales and the expense of collection and administration, 
whereas liabilities are never less and oftentimes more. 
This two-for-one rule is an excellent illustration of 
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the difficulty of fixing a law for credit analysis, as the 
percentage varies with the class of business and the 
known reputation of the maker of the statement. If 
he ordinarily views things through rose colored 
glasses, inventories his merchandise at retail prices, 
with prospective profits added, enters his receivables 
without proper reserve for discounts, deducts the dis- 
counts from his payables and forgets to mention his 
contingent liabilities, the proportion must be much 
higher than for his conservative brother, who reso- 
lutely refuses to deceive any one, himself least of all. 

In the meat-packing business the proportion need 
not be so high because packing house products are 
quickly convertible into cash with but slight depre- 
ciation. They are sold upon short terms so that the 
receivables should be clean and quick, and while the 
debt is invariably large, the ability to liquidate a 
business of this character in from ninety days to four 
months makes safe the acceptance of its paper upon 
statements which in other lines would not pass 
muster. 


On the other hand, a piano house, selling its 
product upon instalment leases and dealing in an ar- 
ticle the demand for which is most susceptible to 
stringent conditions should maintain even a larger 
proportion than two to one, especially when full al- 
lowance is given for these instalment leases. 

Taking the quick assets in order, cash is a re- 
source which should ordinarily be worth about one 
hundred cents on the dollar, but it is quite as neces- 
sary to be assured of the elimination from tlie drawer 
of cash items represented by I. O. U.’s for temporary 
withdrawals, protested checks and similar documents 


as it is to keep “snakes” out of the paying teller’s 


department. Statement forms usually provide for 
cash under two heads, “on hand” and “in bank,” which 
enables you to eliminate the cash on hand from your 
consideration if you think it necessary, and to verify 
the amounts in bank. It is well to remember, too, that 
banks are permitted to make a customer’s credit bal- 
ance an offset against loans in the event of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Notes receivable should never exceed a small per- 
centage of the annual sales unless it is a custom in 
the trade to accept paper to close accounts. This 
custom prevails in the lumber business, in some metal 
lines and occasionally in the hardware line where it 
takes the form of acceptances. 

Attention has recently been forcibly directed to 
a growing practice among dishonest note brokers of 
encouraging business concerns which could not bor- 
row a single name to exchange notes in 04d amounts 
to give the impression of legitimate receivahles. Each 
party to the transaction then endorses the paper and 
either offers it for discount or sells it through the 
proker. Since receivables given in accord with trade 
custom and representing actual sales of merchandise 
rank high as short-term investments, the negotiation 
of this fraudulent paper is oftentimes easy. Need- 
less to say, the detection of such a practice among 
your customers is sufficient reason for closing the ac- 
count. If it comes under your observation that your 
customer is discounting his receivables, it is well to 
ascertain his bookkeeping method in such transac- 
tions. Does he carry as bills receivable only such 
notes as he has in his safe cr does he report “bills 
receivable discounted” as an asset and show a con- 
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tingent liability of like amount on the opposite side of 
the ledger? 

The proportionate amount of the accounts re- 
ceivable is one test of a well conducted business. The 
financial manager who is a close collector and adheres 
rigidly to the terms of a contract, may lose some busi- 
ness to competitors of looser methods, but it is busi- 
ness well lost. His profits will be increased by the 
additional number of times he can turn his capital by 
keeping it in the process of conversion instead of on 
the books; his borrowings from banks are reduced 
because his customers do not have to be carried, and 
his losses from bad debts are less because he carries 
less deadwood. 

The proper analysis of accounts receivable re- 
quires a close knowledge of trade conditions, the sea- 
son of the business and discount terms. Staples gen- 
erally sell on short credits, house furnishings run into 
long time. Wall paper manufacturers deliver their 
product any time after September 1 to avoid storage 
charges, bills are dated March 1 and terms are 90 
days. With some grades of paper discounts are 4 
per cent. 10 days; 3 per cent. 30 days; 2 per cent. 60; 
net, 90. Cotton yarn terms are 3 per cent. 10 days; 
2 per cent. 30; 1 per cent. 60; net, 90. The ordinary 
terms in the dry goods line in this section of the 
country are 2 per cent. discount for payment in ten 
days, or net, thirty days. The concern in question is 
doing a business of $1,000,000 a year, or an average, 
approximately, of $86,000 per month. It apparently, 
therefore, has between its notes and accounts receiv-~ 
able over four months’ average sales outstanding. Re- 
ceivables will always bear close scrutiny, and a 
thoughtful borrower will never hesitate to inform his 
banker what amount is represented by actual invoices 
for goods sold and delivered and to what extent part- 
ners’ or officers’ drawing accounts have been in- 
cluded. Of recent years many concerns have pledged 
their accounts receivable as security for advances and 
several companies have sprung up which make a spe- 
cialty of this business. The banking community has 
not looked upon the development with favor, as the 
general assets of the borrower are not then a pro- 
tection for advances made on single name paper, and 
interest and collection charges make the cost of money 
almost prohibitive, except in lines yielding large 
profits. If a concern borrows on pledged accounts re- 
ceivable, it should confine its financing to one bank 
or trust company. Corporations engaged in the man- 
ufacture of articles which are sold through its own 
branch stores in various sections of the country have 
different methods of recording the transactions. One 
prominent Eastern shoe house lists stock in branch 
stores as merchandise: another incorporates each 
branch store and the merchandise therein appears on 
the books of the parent company as accounts receiv- 
able. Such accounts receivable are liable to be con- 
verted into depreciated merchandise in the event of 
trouble. 


Another important factor is the relation of the 
accounts receivable to the merchandise. Conservative 
credit men are expressing a preference in the ordinary 
wholesale and jobbing lines for a long line of receiv- 
ables rather than a large stock of merchandise and re- 
ceivables, plus cash, equal to the debt. An eminent 
New York credit man once said that if you have any 
suspicions regarding a statement, ask the maker to 
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submit a detailed list of his accounts receivable with 
the dates of the invoices. If he is attempting to de- 
ceive, such a request will invariably bring him into 
the open. The conservative merchant makes ample 
provision for discounts which may be taken. 

The merchandise item is one extremely hard to 
verify, except by actual inventory, which is beyond 
the province of the credit man. If it is a seasonal 
business, how much is the merchant carrying over? 
What proportion of the goods on his shelves is obso- 
lete and shopworn? Is his stock effectively displayed 
and are slow sellers periodically weeded out even ata 
sacrifice? On what basis is his inventory taken? The 
conservative method is at cost if below the market, or 
at the-market if that is below cost, with proper allow- 
ance for depreciation. Many dry goods houses showed 
heavy losses in 1908, due to the adjustment of their 
prices to the market. The fall in prices in this line 
was so rapid and so great that it exceeded any rea- 
sonable provision against it. The two different meth- 
ods of meeting such an emergency have been forcibly 
brought to the credit man’s attention by a comparison 
of statements. One method was to temporize with 
the condition, charging off a portion of the amount 
and trusting to good fortune to provide for the rest. 
Houses which did this have shown bare profits since, 
but the concerns which drove the knife deep and cut 
to the bone have been rewarded by two years of in- 
creasing surpluses. Many kinds of merchandise are 
assets which can be pledged with warehouses against 
advances. This furnishes another example of the care 
that must be exercised by a banker who makes loans 
on the security of the general assets of a business to 
prevent a preference in favor of other creditors. The 
value of the merchandise stock will depend largely 
upon whether the goods are durable or perishable, 
staple or specialties, luxuries or necessities. If they 
have been imported under a commercial letter of 
credit and the foreign exchange dealer has not been 
paid, under the form of trust receipt commonly used, 
he has a claim against the merchandise in any form 
into which it has been converted, provided it can be 
traced,—that is, he can seize the goods, he can seize 
the accounts arising from their sale, or attach the 
money representing the proceeds of collections if it 
is earmarked in any way to permit identification. 

While plant is not as a rule a quick asset, it is 
often a valuable one. Its location, construction ana 
arrangement are all matters with which this analysis 
is concerned. The surrounding neighborhood, partic- 
ularly the presence of saloons, if the business is a 
large employer of labor, must be taken into consid- 
eration. It is a good custom to visit your depositors’ 
plants or stores at occasional intervals. Much can be 
learned of commercial habits and practices and one 
often finds that a man, diffident and backward in the 
banking office, is a commanding figure among whirr- 
ing machinery or in handling his employees. The con- 
cern’s custom relative to a conservative depreciation 
of its machinery and fixtures is often another index 
to the character of the management. 

It is customary among some houses to list stocks 
and bonds of subsidiary corporations as quick assets, 
but unless they have a value independent of the 
parent and owning corporations, they cannot conserva- 
tively be so classed. Some well ordered businesses 
invest surplus earnings in high grade bonds and divi- 


dend paying stocks. When a detailed list of these is 
furnished, the market ascertained and no co:lateral 
pledge or liens exists, they sometimes constitute a 
welcome addition to quick assets. Care should be 
used, however, that they do not become too quick and 
disappear. 

“Unearned insurance, interest, taxes and ex- 
penses” are accounts maintained in conjunction with 
accurate cost systems to prorate such expenses 
throughout the year. While these amounts are legiti- 
mate assets of a going concern, they are of but slight 
value in liquidation, and it is this spectre which is al- 
ways before the credit man. There are a variety of 
assets listed in other statements, such as “horses, 
wagons and harness,” “advances to salesmen,” “pat- 
terns,” “patent rights,” “good-will,” whose value is 
generally problematical. 

Under liabilities, notes payable for merchandise 
will bear careful scrutiny. Unless it is a custom of 
the trade to settle bills in this way, it indicates over- 
trading and undercapitalization, both conditions 
which must be promptly reckoned with if a crash is 
to be averted. In some statements the “Bills Pay- 
able” are not separated, but the presence of odd cents 
is sufficient to put one on inquiry, unless, under the 
concern’s bookkeeping system, unearned interest is 
deducted from the gross “notes payable’ and only 
the net recorded. If the concern is selling its paper 
in the open market, the notes payable to banks 
should be comparatively small, as the conservative 
borrower keeps the majority of his bank lines open 
when his paper is on the street. Probably no other 
item in the depositor’s statement can be more readily 
checked than this one and no other is more important. 
The speaker recalls a recent case where an investi- 
gation which consumed half an hour and the writing 
of one letter, revealed a discrepancy of nearly $20,000 
and finally resulted in a receivership and reorganiza- 
tion. 

From the open accounts we learn the customer's 
habit of paying his bills, test whether he is over- 
trading, and determine if he is getting all possible 
proft out of his business. 1t is not always possible to 
persuade a customer to report what proportion of his 
payables are past due, but the amount can be approx- 
imated from a comparison with his merchandise and 
receivable figures. This approximation is verified in 
a measure by consultation with his merchandise cred- 
itors. It is the speaker’s experience that a business 
house writes more of its personal history in its check 
book than in any other one place, and frequent 
reference to the cancelled checks at the bookkeeper’s 
desk will be of material assistance to the Credit De- 
partment. However distasteful voucher checks may 
be to others, the Credit Department finds in them a 
veritable mine of information relative to purchase 
prices and discount practices. The profits in many 
lines consist in the discounts, which are granted for 
prompt payments, and it is often advantageous to 
borrow money from a bank at 6 per cent. in order to 
discount bills which might yield 20 per cent. upward 
per annum. The careful merchant in good credit 
standing rarely fails to make his discounts when it 
is an advantage to do so. In addition to the increased 
profit thus derived, the discounting customer often 
receives better prices and is the first to be given ad- 
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wishes to quickly close out stock. But discounts 
should only be taken when earned. Some houses 
make a practice of letting bills run past the discount 
period and then deduct the percentage from their re- 
mittance, a custom known in the trade, and rightly 
known, as “stealing discounts.” A prominent mer- 
chant whose purchasing power made protest im- 
politic, had his credit rating reduced by the agencies 
a few years ago, and while we cannot admire his 
competitor who forced the situation, we must admit 
the justice of the reduction. 

Customers sometimes object to the consideration 
of loans and deposits which represent sums left in the 
business by partners, employees, relatives and friends, 
as quick liabilities, but the general experience is that 
in times of trouble they are the quickest possible. 
These creditors are, as a rule, on the inside and have 
advance information of the storm’s approach, which 
enables them to gather up their funds and scurry to 
safety. This account is sometimes included in “Notes 
Payable” when the advance is evidenced by a note 
and the broker offers it as an explanation of the “odd 
cents in the payables.” In small communities where 
savings facilities are inadequate it is often customary 
for employees to leave a portion of their wages with 
the largest industry for safe keeping. Under these 
conditions some concerns do a substantial savings 
bank business, and one which may be attended with 
danger from runs. The safest remedy for this con- 
dition is the conversion of a portion of these deposits 
into preferred stock. Accrued wages, commissions, 
taxes and interest are generally reported as quick 
liabilities, because it is found that in bankruptcy 
these amounts never grow less and the claims-are in- 
variably presented for payment. 

As real estate is not considered a quick asset, a 
bonded debt or a mortgage is not denominated a quick 
liability. It is generally of interest to the banker, 
however, to know that under the terms of the deed, 
no lien exists against the quick assets on which he 
relies for his security. An ample sinking fund to 
liquidate the funded debt at maturity is a comfort- 
able anchor to windward. With the exception of mis- 
cellaneous liabilities, differing in various statements, 
the remaining subjects for consideration under this 
head are the capital liabilities, such as capital, sur- 
plus and profits, or net worth, reserves for deprecis 
ation, for discounts, interest and the several other 
factors which require a reserve. The relation of the 
total liability to the capital deserves attention. As a 
general rule a man should have at the risk of the 
business more of his own money than that of his 
creditors. Again we meet with the various exceptions 
to any rule in credit work. The exceptions in this 
case are practically the same as those in the “two for 
one” quick assets to liabilities rule. Some of these 
statements may sound doctrinaire, but the recent ex- 
perience of dry goods houses in the Middle West and 
the difficulties experienced by concerns with heavy 
debts in financing themselves through the fall of 
1907 justify the position. The working capital should 
also be compared with the annual sales, bearing in 
mind the eonditions of the particular business to de- 
termine whether or not the concern is overtrading. 
In the case under consideration the dry goods com- 
pany turned its capital 3.36 times which is rather low 
for this line. 


Staple lines operating on a narrow margin of 
profit ‘require frequent turning of the capital and 
shorter credit terms. Wholesale grocers turn their 
investment as high as eight to ten times a year. Com- 
mission houses in yarns, dry goods and such products, 
whose profit is strictly a percentage on sales, also turn 
their capital rapidly. 

The gradual growth of the net worth is an item 
which interests the banker. Unless a business is con- 
ducted ata profit, it has but little excuse for exist- 
ence and less excuse as a credit seeker. If the busi- 
ness is successful, but the earnings are constantly 
drawn out, the management is neglecting to create a 
buffer against hard times. It may be also, an indi- 
cation of high living at the expense of the business, 
which, in the end, means at the expense of the 
creditors. 

We have found that our prospective borrower has 
good grounds for his request for credit, his statement 
is fairly well balanced, the favorable impression made 
on his first visit is confirmed, and we are in a position 
to submit his case to the board of directors. The in- 
formation is gathered, trade and bank opinion and 
letters are compiled on a sheet to save space in the 
filing cabinet, unfavorable facts are written or under- 
lined in red, and a brief transcript of the investigation 
with a recommendation is presented at the periodical 
meeting. The maximum line is then established and 
within this limit the officers are at liberty to discount 
the company’s paper at rates consistent with the 
market, balances, and in a measure, with the risk. 

You will probably agree that these precautions 
should assure the faithful execution of the first of the 
credit man’s duties, that is, saving the bank from 
bad investments. If his search for facts has been 
thorough and his judgment accurate, he has also gone 
far toward “guarding against apparently good invest- 
ments turning bad on his hands,” and there should be 
no occasion to “recover the salvage when the loan 
comes to grief.” That hard-worked verbal combina- 
tion, “Eternal Vigilance,” however, is nowhere more 
appliacable than to credit risks. Credit is such a deli- 
cate fabric that the dropping of a single stitch may 
spoil the pattern. 

These safeguards should at least guarantee that 
new borrowings contain no element of undue risk and 
thus assure clean loans. The further problem is to 
keep them liquid. The methods for accomplishing 
this end are the proper limitation of loans to one in- 
terest, as is provided for in the National Bank Act, ac- 
cepting only short maturities, not over six months, and 
preferably three or four months, and the insistence of 
an annual liquidation of the full line. It is recognized 
that in certain non-seasonal lines such a requirement 
means only a shifting of loans and that in sections 
remote from the financial centers, it would restrict 
development, but bearing the exceptions in mind, the 
ability to pay off at certain intervals is a healthy 
test of the soundness of a business. 

A further help is a constant stream of well as- 
sorted maturities which the bank. is under no obliga- 
tion to renew. The desirability of such a resource has 
given rise to the commercfjal paper broker, with whose 
business you are doubtless more or less familiar. 
There are two generally recognized methods of buy- 
ing such paper in use among the large banks. One 
consists in investigating all names fn the most thor- 
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ough manner, rejecting those against which there is 
the slightest criticism and then buying accepted names 
in large amounts. As only the highest grade paper 
can stand this acid test, it results in receiving rel- 
atively smaller rates, but losses are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The other school buys largely on the strength of 
the statement and confidence in the broker, supple- 
mented by cursory investigation. Only a small amount, 
say $10,000, of any name is purchased and the risks 
are well scattered among different lines and in dif- 
ferent sections. Better rates are often secured, as the 
banker can buy notes of smaller houses which the 
other buyer could not afford to investigate. While 
the makers are good, they are willing to pay more 
for their money. Losses are more frequent, but 
if proportionately larger, the increased income serves 
as an offset. One of the interesting problems pre- 
sented by Senator Aldrich’s plan for the Reserve As- 
sociation of America is the possibility that the author- 
ization of banks to accept commercial bills drawn on 
them would eventually mean that much of the busi- 
ness now done on open book credits would be closed 
by those acceptances, and houses which now borrow 
in the open market to carry receivables would dis- 
count acceptances instead. This approaches the Eng- 
lish and Continental method of business transactions. 

Age is as important a contribution to the value 
of a credit department as it is to the flavor of wine. 
As the records of a customer’s transactions increase 
and his statements show how the business has been 
handled in good times and bad, we get a better per- 
spective, see his disposition toward his bank, and more 
important still, learn to know the man himself. 

Most modern banking institutions, especially in 
the well settled sections of the Atlantic seaboard, 
have adopted a ratio of balances to loans which they 
expect the borrower to maintain. It is ordinarily as 
one is to five. This proportion was fixed in the same 
manner as the 25 per cent. reserve which banks are 
expected to maintain. Both percentages are based on 
the experience of credit grantors which has proven 
that one dollar in cash will support a credit structure 
of from five to eight dollars. The maintenance of 
these balances is, in a measure, a check against over 
extension of credits, and provides a reserve against 
liability for the customer. 

The facilities for gathering information from 
other sources are often built up only by years of 
careful, patient co-operation. I have heard men in 
one city place high value on the opinions of men in 
remote sections of the country whom they had never 
seen, but whom they had come to know by years of 
inter-change of ideas. To create such relationship 
one must know how to ask a question and answer 
one. It is hard to do this by word of mouth, but in- 
finitely harder to put it on paper. For form replies, 
form inquiries will suffice, but the man who gets at 
the milk of the cocoanut is the man who knows what 
he wants, knows how to ask for it and wants it badly 
enough to take the time to ask for it in the right way. 

One of the most pernicious and discouraging 
things encountered by the credit man is the so-called 
“drag-net inquiry”; that is, sending several letters on 
the same name to different banks in one city without 
indicating thatemore than one inquiry is out. Such a 
course has been known to send five bank credit men 
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down in the dry goods centef of New York in one day 
to investigate the same name. If reports have been 
asked from the agencies, two or more additional men 
are on the trail. If you were a mercantile credit man, 
how do you think you would feel after answering in 
one morning five or more inquiries regarding one of 
your largest customers whose line is a little more than 
full? Wouldn’t you think he was borrowing money 
at rather a lively rate and that it was time you were 
getting out? It is quite customary among thoughtful 
bankers at present to add a phrase to the effect that: 
“We are making other inquiries so that information 
in your own files will suffice.” 

In writing the answer to a credit inquiry, you are 
generally justified in assuming that your correspond- 
ent, unless he has indicated special information de- 
sired, wants to know about the same things you would 
under similar circumstances. A well balanced letter 
gives first, a brief history of the business, its form, 
whether firm or corporation; if the first, the members; 
if incorporated, the date, State laws, authorized and 
paid-in capital, and essentiai facts regarding import- 
ant changes, special processes owned or conditions 
which give the concern an advantage or operate 
against it. The next paragraph may be devoted to the 
consideration of the financial standing. If you have 
figures which can be used without breach of con- 
fidence and the nature of the inquiry indicates that 
your correspondent does not have them, it is well to 
briefly summarize the statement. If the subject of 
your letter sells its paper in the street and the in- 
quirer would ordinarily have a statement furnished by 
the broker, it is well to make such comment on the 
various items as your investigations justify. In writ- 
ing regarding one of your own ‘customers, a brief ex- 
planation of some unusual feature in his statement 
will often clear up a vexing point and make a sale of 
his paper. The third paragraph is devoted to a sum- 
mary of the results of such bank and trade investiga- 
tion as you have made and is a complete opinion of 
other people regarding the name. The letter may 
well be concluded with a short explanation of your 
own opinion and your attitude toward the risk. 

A feature of credit work in the large cities is that 
which concerns get-rich-quick schemes. A new way 
to separate a man from his money finds hundreds of 
people anxious to try it. As only a small percentage 
ever apply at their banks for information, the number 
of gullible ones, based on those who do anply, must 
be tremendous. In nearly all cities there is now lo- 
cated a local mercantile bureau which is in reality a 
financial detective agency. It is generally the investi- 
gator for the stock exchange and a correspondent of 
the New York Stock Exchange reporter. Many people 
are doubtless surprised to read the extent of the 
prosecutions for using the mails to defraud or the 
connection of gubernational candidates with ques- 
tionable promotions, but their surprise would be in- 
creased if they could see the dates on the reports 


‘these agencies made to their clients on just such 


schemes. If you would have advance information of 
value, never fail to treat agency men with courtesy 
and frankness, giving them all that you can in jus- 
tice to your depositor as long as they respect your 
confidence. It is seed suwn on fertile ground and will 
return you an hundred fold. 
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BONDS AS SECONDARY RESERVES. 


By John A. McMullin, Manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Federal State and Savings Bank of 
Denver—Address Before Denver Chapter. 


It has been my good-fortune to have discussed 
this question of a Secondary Reserve with many of 
our leading bankers throughout the East and West. 
I recall on several occasions, the remark of ‘bankers, 
that if our currency system was standardized, an 
emergency reserve would not be necessary and panics 
would become Passe, as panics were confined only to 
this country and were unheard of among foreign na- 
tions. In this statement, I cannot concur, and in 
substantiation of my disagreement, I am submitting 
herewith remarks upon this subject by some of the 
leading statisticians and political and social econo- 
mists of the world. 

The fact is that, so far from financial panics being 
confined to the United States in 1907, a really formid- 
able credit crisis occurred that year in at least four 
foreign cities situated in four separate countries, two 
of these markets being wholly unconnected in a 
financial way with the United States, and the financial 
collapse occurred in two of them before the panic 
broke out in our country in October, 1907. 

As early as May, 1907, bank failures, hoarding of 
money and various general suspension of credit 
facilities were witnessed in Egypt, and London was 
hurrying along emergency shipments of gold to 
Alexandria, exactly as it hurried along the gold ship- 
ments to New York about six months later. At nearly 
the same time, bank failures and panicy conditions 
on the markets were happening in Japan. In almost 
every week of our own October crisis, and on yet 
another continent, the powerful Banca Mobiliario of 
Valparaiso suspended payments, credit came to a halt 
in Chile, the currency sank to a low level of de- 
preciation, and the Chilian Government was forced to 
take measures of relief. Again almost simultaneous 
with our own crisis, panic broke out in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, carrying down two great commercial houses 
and leading financial experts on the spot to pronounce 
the crisis the worst Hamburg had witnessed since 
1857. 

I hardly need add to this list, such other minor 
crises as the temporary breakdown in credit in 
Genoa in the middle of 1907 and the panic at Copen- 
hagen a few months after our own, which compelled 
the Danish Government to come to the rescue by 
guaranteeing the assets of banks then subject to a run 
by depositors. What this part of the history of 1907 
conclusively proves is—that financial and _ historical 
writers must look elsewhere than to American legis- 
lation and to American banking for the cause of that 
year’s panic. 

European economic experts have not found it dif- 
ficult to assign the cause. It was indeed pointed out 
by the eminent Paris economic expert, N. Le Roy 
3eaulieu, even before the panic came. That cause 
was the exhaustion, in a violent world-wide industrial 
expansion and an even more world-wide speculation 
of the world’s accruing capital resources, and a con- 
sequent strain on credit which, throughout the finan- 
cial world, approached the breaking point 


With such a tension in the international chain of 
credit, the break was bound to come, either where 
the link was weakest or where the strain was great- 
est. The link was weakest in Chile and Egypt, while 
the strain was incalculably the greatest in the United 
States, where speculation of unheard of rashness and 
magnitude had been raging for two years. 

The severity of the shock in these localities and 
the world-wide liquidation and reaction, in both 
financial and commercial affairs, which have followed 
and which still prevail in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
South America, as well as in this country, were the 
logical and inevitable outcome. Therefore, the neces- 
sity of studying foreign conditions and not simply 
conditions in only one country, is apparent. 

Experience has proven to our ‘bankers that loans 
upon real estate or commercial paper, while a per- 
fectly good investment, are not liquid and are not 
readily convertible during such times, and therefore 
utterly fail to meet an emergency requirement. For 
banks to maintain an exceptionally large cash reserve 
which could be made immediately available at any 
time, is unjust to the banks and its stockholders, and 
in order to offset this condition and to remedy the evil 
as well, the only alternative is for the banks to enter 
the bond market and purchase high-grade bonds 
which can be used for such a reserve. The idea, at 
first theoretical, has proven so entirely satisfactory 
in practice that to-day, according to the latest obtain- 
able statistics, the combined investments in bonds by 
the banks of the United States, exclusive of mutual 
and private banks, has reached the enormous total of 
approximately $1,800,000,000. This sum is by far 
greater than the entire capital of all banks and a con- 
siderable portion of their surplus. 

For a bond to meet the requirements of an 
emergency reserve, three things are absolutely es- 
sential. Each of these essentials are absolutely de- 
pendent one upon another and of which the bond 
must be possessed in a marked degree: 

First.—It must be absolutely safe as to principle. 

Second.—It must enjoy a wide market or be read- - 
ily convertible into cash upon short notice. 

Third.—It must yield as large a rate return upon 
the investment as is consistent with the other neces- 
sary qualities. 

If a bond is bought for permanent investment, it 
is not so necessary that it be so readily convertible 
and therefore, next to absolute safety in a case of this 
character, income return is of the second considera- 
tion, and marketability of the third. I firmly believe 
that many more of our bankers would apply a portion 
of their loanable funds in the investment of bonds if 
the subject was more thoroughly understood by them. 
Their one chief objection is by no means an insur- 
mountable one, and which has been brought to my 
attention many times, is the claim that they cannot 
realize as large a rate return upon such an investment 
as is possible in placing the same amount of money in 
commercial loans. This is erroneous, and due largely, 
as stated before, to the fact that bond investments by 
bankers are not generally understood. If the same 
amount of attention to market and fundamental con- 
ditions would be given by the bankers to investments 
in bonds as they must of necessity give to commercial 
loans, it would be possible to average a rate return 


upon bond investments of approximately 7 per cent. 
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to 9 per cent. This could be accomplished even by 
confining their investments to the highest grade of 
bonds which would yield but 4% per cent. to 5 per 
cent. 

Of course, I do not for a moment contend that 
this can be accomplished without unremitting labor 
and the closest attention to the purchase of securities 
at proper times and at right prices. It bonds are pur- 
chased with the idea of selling them again at a profit, 
the turning of capital so invested is greatly aug- 
mented. I personaliy know of one institution here in 
Denver, whose name I have no permission to mention, 
which has averaged a rate return upon their invest- 
ments in high-grade bonds during the last year ot 
over 8.8T per cent. 

In conclusion I beg to say that it is my firm be- 
lief that bond investments by banks will continuously 
increase, as recent legislation enacted by Congress 
and adopted by the Government is gradually making 
it necessary for the banks all over the United States 
to have on hand at all times bonds of the highest 
character which will comply with the requirements 
of the Acts of May, 1908, and of March, 1910. 

The Act of May, 1908, provides for an emergency 
circulation during times of financial distress, and that 
national banks throughout the United States may 
form currency associations. These associations are to 
be composed of ten banks aggregating $5,000,000 capi- 
tal. It further provides, as does the Act of March, 
1910, establishing the Postal Savings Banks, that 
banks applying for emergency circulation under one 
Act, and for those applying for Government deposits 
under the other Act, that bonds of States, counties, 
cities, towns and school districts, meeting its stipu- 
lated requirements, upon approval by the Comptroller 
of Currency, will be eligible. 

These Acts contain no burdensome restrictions, 
but simply provide that in the case of municipal 
bonds, the issuing municipality must have a corpor- 
ate existence of ten years and during this time it shall 
not have defaulted on principal or interest or repudi- 
ated any of its obligations. It therefore seems philo- 
sophical that bonds are and will continue to be the 
standard form of conservative investment for banks 
for the purposes of investment, reserve emergency 
circulation and as security for Postal Savings de- 
posits. 


AN ENGINEER’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


By James Dix Schuyler—Address Before Los Angeles 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking— 


Historical Sketch of the Gigantic Enterprise— 
Conditions at the Isthmus—The Canal Zone and 
Its Government—Comparison of the Panama 
Canal with the Principal Canals of Europe. 


The occasion for my visit to the Isthmus of 
Panama, as you probably all know, was my appoint- 
ment by President Roosevelt, in December, 1908, as 
a member of a board of seven engineers selected to 
accompany President-elect Taft on a trip of inspection 
of the canal work, for the purpose of enabling the re- 
tiring President and the President-elect to decide if 
there was any reason or necessity for a change in 


the plan or type of the canal which had already been 
decided upon by Congress after mature deliberation. 
The revival of this question by persistent advocates 
of the sea-level type of canal, and by various news- 
papers, had been brought about by grossly exagger- 
ated reports of a little slip and settlement of a pre- 
liminary toe embankment at the Gatun dam, and 
President Roosevelt wished to have the matter care- 
fully reviewed by engineers of repute and finally set- 
tled before his term of office expired. 

The members of the board selected were as fol- 
lows: Frederic P. Stearns, of Boston, afterwards 
chosen as Chairman; John R. Freeman, of Providence, 
R. I.; Allen Hazen, of New York, Secretary of the 
Board; Isham Randolph, of Chicago; Henry Allen, of 
Chicago; Arthur P. Davis, of Washington, Chief En- 
gineer U. S. Reclamation Service, and James D. 
Schuyler, of Los Angeles. 

Messrs. Freeman and Stearns are well known on 
this coast, and particularly to the Los Angeles peo- 
ple, for their services with the speaker on the Board 
of Engineers to whom was referred the great project 
of the Owens River Aqueduct, now under construc- 
tion. Both have reached eminence in their profession. 
Mr. Davis is also a frequent visitor here in his offi- 
cial capacity. Mr. Randolph was for many years 
Chief Engineer of the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
and planned and built the great Drainage Canal, the 
greatest work of its kind in the United States. Cap- 
tain Allen, of Chicago, is a graduate of Annapolis 
Naval Academy, now in private practice as a mechan- 
ical engineer, while Allen Hazen has an _ interna- 
tional reputation as an extert specialist in filtration, 
soil analysis, etc., and in earth dam construction, and 
so particularly well fitted to pass upon the questions 
involved in the Gatun earth dam. 

We assembled at Charleston, South Carolina, Jan- 
uary 24th, of last year, and bright and early the fol- 
lowing morning, Monday, January 25th, we embarked 
on the United States armored cruiser, North Car- 
olina, for Panama, in company with the President- 
elect and Mrs. Taft. 

As we steamed down the harbor past Fort Sum- 
ter and the batteries of Fort Moultrie, a large steamer 
load of the hospitable people of Charleston and per- 
sonal friends escorted us to the open sea outside the 
bar, and there bade us God-speed, with the presi- 
dential salute of twenty-one guns ringing in our ears. 
John Hayes Hammond, of California, the millionaire 
mining engineer, and a class-mate of Mr. Taft, was 
on this steamer shouting greetings to the party 
through a megaphone as we started off. One of his 
last was addressed to me as an old friend. 

Outside the bar our sister ship and escort, the 
Montana, was awaiting us and fell in behind as we 
steamed away, maintaining her position eight hundred 
yards in the rear of the flagship. It gave one a won- 
derful feeling of companionship to look back at any 
time of the day or night and see our faithful guar- 
dian steadily following. Each ship was manned with 
a complete complement of 900 enlisted men and 33 
officers. The latter were mostly young men from the 
South, sterling, handsome, well-bred fellows, of the 
sort one is proud to know as typical Americans, up- 
holding the honor and dignity of our flag in every 
land. 

A party of ubiquitous reporters from the principal 
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American newspapers were quartered on the Mon- 
tana, and as the wireless telegraph equipment was 
put in commission only on the North Carolina be- 
cause of their close proximity, it was  neces- 
sary for the reporters to send their dispatches 
to our ship by “wig-wag” to have them forwarded to 
the nearest wireless station on land. This wireless 
telegraph was a great comfort, and enabled us to keep 
in touch with the news of the day throughout the 
trip. To add to our enjoyment we had a delightful 
band of music, with an Italian leader, recruited by 
the addition of a dozen artists from the President’s 
yacht Mayflower, and they played at every meal, and 
in the evening on deck, always ending with the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” played with all listeners standing 
at salute. A number of the President’s best Chinese 
cooks and waiters to serve our table were also loaned 
for the occasion. 

Every ship is supposed to carry a mascot, and 
ours was a lively black and white goat, “Billy Mc- 
Kee,” who capered around the deck and butted the 
12-inch guns in the turrets to his heart’s content, and 
even tried to chew up Mr. Taft’s inaugural address, 
then in process of preparation. 

The voyage to Colon was quite ideal, a fairy 
dream, full of novelty, and a succession of most agree- 
able experiences. Mr. Taft, our genial President, 
proved a most delightful traveling companion, always 
serene, in exhuberant good humor, light-hearted, jo- 
vial, and full of anecdotes. He found nicknames for 
several of us, and dubbed me “Mr. Cheeryble,”’ an ap- 
pellation which stuck to me throughout the voyage. 
As the Cheeryble Brothers of Dickens’ “Nicholas 
Nickleby” were most lovable, charming characters, I 
felt heartily flattered, but considered that the name 
fitted him more appropriately. 

The engineers of the party, realizing the work 
ahead of them, spent most of their time studying the 
literature of the Panama Canal and becoming as fa- 
miliar as possible with the subject. Messrs. Freeman, 
Stearns, Randolph and Davis had been there in an 
official capacity before, and so were helpful to the 
others in appreciating the problems there presented. 

And so the four brilliant days passed quickly 
away with delightful weather, smooth seas, refresh- 
ing breezes, moonlight nights and balmy days, each 
growing warmer and more like Paradise. We passed 
between the islands of Cuba and Hayti, getting clear 
views of land in both, as well as seeing the outlines 
of Jamaica and the harbor lights of Kingston. Finally, 
on Friday morning early, four days after leaving 
Charleston, we were at anchor in the roadstead be- 
fore the port of Colon, with tropical verdure in evi- 
dence on every side, and tall feathery plumes of co- 
coanut palms waving a welcome to the Isthmus. 

Colonel G. W. Goethals and his staff, together 
with Governor Jo. S. C. Blackburn, the Governor of 
the Canal Zone, came out to meet us in a tug and 
took us ashore with our luggage. As we stepped on 
the wharf we were saluted by a squad of black Pana- 
manian police, uniformed in blue, who formed a dou- 
ble line, guarding our way to the railroad train in 
waiting. This reception made us realize that we were 
really in a foreign republic although the absence of 
customs inspection of baggage made us feel more at 
home than we otherwise would. 

The trip across the Isthmus to our headquarters 
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at Culebra, on the backbone of the continent, occu- 
pied but littke more than an hour, but the sights and 
scenes crowded into that hour were never to be for- 
gotten for their novelty and wonderful interest. In 
deference to the necessity for guarding the newly 
elected President every precaution had been taken, 
even to spiking all the switches along the road so that 
every employee seeme to feel a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility for the safety of that train. All the sta- 
tions throughout the line were crowded with people, 
eager to see the President-elect and his party, and 
the trip was a continuous ovation. 

On the arrival at Culebra President Obaldia, of 
the Republic of Panama, with his staff, welcomed Mr. 
Taft and the party in a formal way, and a crowd of 
reporters and photographers representing the north- 
ern newspapers swarmed around, taking snap-shots of 
all that occurred. Even the moving picture machines 
were set in motion, reeling off photographs by the 
yard, not only on this occasion, but wherever we went 
all over the Isthmus. 

Historical. 

The first concession for the building of a ship 
canal across the American Isthmus was granted by 
the Columbian Government on May 26th, 1876, to a 
Hungarian serving in the Italian army, General Ste- 
phen Turr. The concession was for 99 years, and 
carried a land grant of 250,000 hectares of land, and 
the right to create harbors at either end. This con- 
cession was acquired subsequently by the French 
company organized by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 
1879, and General Turr became Vice-President of the 
company. 


The real impetus which was given to the move- 
ment to unite the two oceans was an international 
Congress which convened in Paris, in May, 1879, com- 


prising 135 delegates from various European coun- 
tries and the United States of America. This Con- 
gress discussed the subject for two weeks, and al- 
though the surveys were few and the data for intelli- 
gent determination of the choice of routes or type of 
canal most feasible were meagre, they decided in favor 
of the Panama route and a sea-level canal. 

This Congress was doubtless brought about large- 
ly through the efforts of M. de Lesseps, who was am- 
bitious to repeat at Panama the brilliant success he 
had achieved with comparative ease at Suez. With 
the prestige he had acquired by this work he had no 
difficulty in securing the capital needed to build the 
Panama Canal as endorsed and recommended by the 
International Congress. 

This company proceeded to adopt the plan rec- 
ommended by the Congress with no more data nor 
further investigation than had been given to the sub- 
ject by the Congress. Nearly three years were oc- 
cupied on the preliminary surveys before much se- 
rious excavation was begun, and it was not unt] Jan- 
uary 20th, 1882, that excavation of the great Culebra 
Cut was formally inaugurated and celebrated by a 
grand ball and dinner. 

Meantime, M. de Lesseps, as President of the 
company, announced that the construction of the 
canal would necessitate the removal of 157,000,000 
cubic yards of material, and the work would be done 
for $127,600,000. This included the control of the 
Chagres river by a great dam at Gamboa, forming an 
equalizing reservoir. 
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On the sea-level plan work was prosecuted until 
1887, when such difficulties were disclosed as proved 
terrifying to the boldest of their engineers, and the 
plans were changed to one with locks and a high-level 
cut through the back bone of the continent. Work 
was continued on the changed plans some two years 
longer, when the de Lesseps Company collapsed and 
went into bankruptcy, after having spent about $246,- 
700,000, raised by the sale of stock and bonds whose 
face value was about $435,560,000. All they had to 
show for the money was about 67,000,000 cubic yards 
of excavation, a heterogeneous mass of machinery 
which had cost about $20,000,000, and the Panama 
Railroad, which had cost the company $18,094,000. 

After this spectacular failure but little was done 
until the French people took heart again and in Oc- 
tober, 1894, five and a half years after the failure of 
de Lesseps, organized the new Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which took over the enterprise from the re- 
ceiver of the old company. Fresh studies of the en- 
gineering problems were made by a commission of 
14 engineers selected from Europe and the United 
States, who reported in November, 1898, recommend- 
ing a lock canal having a summit level of 97.5 feet. 
The plans subsequently approved were for a canal 
with a minimum bottom width of 72 feet and minimum 
depth of 29.5 feet. The cost was.estimated at $101,- 
850,000. Considerable work was done on this plan by 
the new company and much new plant was pur- 
chased and put in service before the final sale of 
their property to the United States Government. 

Under an Act of Congress dated April 3rd, 1899, 
providing for the appointment of an Engineering 
Commission to determine the most feasible and prac- 
tical route for a canal across the Isthmus, this Gov- 
ernment inaugurated the movement which finally led 
to the acquirement of the rights of the French Canal 
Company by the payment of $40,000,000, and so com- 
mitted the American nation to the construction of this 
great waterway as a national enterprise. 


First Impressions. 


One of the first and most vivid impressions I re- 
ceived on the inspection of the Canal was the spirit 
of American enterprise, push and activity that is 
manifest everywhere; that indescribable something 
which is so resistless in its impetuous push, and which 
has transformed a sleepy, half-dead region into a 
scene of the busiest and most bustling display of 
epergy. The spirit of progress seems to be in the air, 
and one can feel it the moment one lands,—that lively 
American spirit of efficiency, good organization, econ- 
omy and enterprise. 

The Panama Canal is the largest work in progress 
in the world, and Uncle Sam has laid off his coat and 
tackled the job with a full appreciation of its magni- 
tude and a determination to finish it in a hurry. When 
the canal is finished the total excavation will have 
amounted to 204,366,000 cubic yards. Of this amount 
about 29,908,000 cubic yards, or nearly 15 per cent. of 
the whole, was removed by the French from the time 
they began in 1881, to the date of the American occu- 
pation, in May, 1904, a total of twenty-three years, al- 
though the French excavated in all nearly two and a 
half times this quantity, of 78,146,960 cubic yards. 
Since the Americans took hold they have excavated up 
‘to May 1, 1911, a total of 137,750,500 cubic yards, and 


there remained to be excavated only 44,787,000 cubic 
yards. Nearly one-half (42 per cent.) of this is ma- 
terial which will have to be dredged, and the remain- 
der is chiefly solid rock, mostly in the great Culebra 
Cut. Of the total excavation accomplished, 76 per 
cent, has been done in the past two years. The Amer- 
icans have been at work now a little over six years, 
but the first two or three years were consumed in 
assembling the plant and getting ready for the larger 
work, which has since followed. In 1905 the exca- 
vation was less than 2,000,000 cubic yards; in 1906, 
5,000,000; in 1907, nearly 16,000,000, and in 1908, over 
37,000,000 cubic yards. During 1909 the rate began 
to drop off somewhat, and was about 35,000,000 cubic 
yards, and in 1910, 31,437,000, but it was still many 
times the maximum rate of the French. It now seems 
quite possible to complete all excavation in less than 
two years, before the end of 1912. The Chief Engineer 
has repeatedly stated that the canal will be completed 
and ready for use January Ist, 1915, and this seems 
quite within reach, provided no epidemic occurs to 
demoralize the torce. This would allow two years 
after the excavation was finished to trim up and to 
complete the locks, dams, and all appurtenances. A 
part of this work is the protection of the slopes of 
the Culebra Cut, where the rock is soft and crumbles 
quickly on exposure to the air. The method which is 
being tried is to coat or plaster the surfaces with the 
“cement gun,”’ by which concrete is sprayed over the 
rock at high velocity, forming a very dense and im- 
pervious coating. 


Length of Canal. 


From deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in 
the Pacific, the total distance along the canal route is 
50 miles, of which 42 miles is from shore to shore and 
8 miles in the ocean (3 miles at the Atlantic end and 
5 miles at the Pacific end), where dredging from 0 to 
45 feet in depth must be done. The canal will be 54 
miles shorter than the Suez Canal, and 10 miles 
shorter than the Kiel Canal of Germany. 

The Panama Canal is being made much larger than 
it was originally intended to be—wider and deeper— 
and it will be very much larger than the Suez or any 
other ship canal in the world. ‘For 40 miles, or 80% 
of its length, it will be from 500 to 1,000 feet wide on 
the bottom. Two and a quarter miles will be occupied 
by the double sets of locks, while for 9 miles the por- 
tion occupied by the Culebra Cut through the back- 
bone of the continent, it will have a minimum bottom 
width of 300 feet. The minimum depth throughout 
will be 45 feet. As I have stated, the French planned 
to build the canal 72 feet wide and 29.5 feet deep, 
which would have been practically obsolete by this 
time and of little service to-day had it been com- 
pleted. In all the years of their operations they ac- 
complished the removal of but 78,146,960 cubic yards 
(67,000,000 by the Old and 11,000,000 by the New 
French Company) of which about 30,000,000 cubic 
yards can be utilized for the canal now being con- 
structed. Most of their work was easy digging and 
dredging in soft ground, and they never did very 
much -hard rock excavation, such as the Americans 
are now doing. However, one cannot but marvel that 
they were able to accomplish as much as they did, 
considering the handicaps they worked against, for 
science had not then discovered the way to master 
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yellow fever and combat malaria by destroying mos- 
quitoes, and they were constantly battling with death 
in its most insidious forms. 


Sanitation. 

This leads me to speak of the miracle of sanitation 
which has been accomplished on the Isthmus by Col. 
W. C. Gorgas, the Medical Director, and his staff. It 
will ke remembered that it was Colonel Gorgas who 
performed a similar miracle for Cuba by the sanitation 
of Havana, Santiago and other cities. The Canal Zone 
at Panama in the neighborhood of the works has been 
transformed from a region reeking with disease and 
death into a healthful locality, an attractive pleasure 
resort; in fact, quite as free from disease as our own 
country. This has been done by clearing the jungle, 
draining the swamps and exterminating the mosqui- 
toes. ‘ellow fever has been stamped out, and I was 
told that not a single stegomyia mosquito — the 
striped-legged follow wh omakes a business of spread- 
ing yellow fever—has been seen for two or three 
years. The anopheles mosquito, whose specialty is to 
scatter the germs of malaria, is a hardier chap, who 
flies farther from home and.is harder to exterminate. 
These have been greatly reduced in numbers, but 
screens are still needed to keep them out, and they 
still make the use of quinine necessary. I saw but one 
mosquito during the entire time we were there, and 
he was so lonesome that he was easily captured and 
put to death. 

A part of the work of sanitation has been the build- 
ing of water works, street pavements and sewers for 
the cities of Colon, Panama, and all the principal in- 
termediate towns in the Zone, which has cost, for all 
municipal improvements, the sum of $6,428,000, aside 
from sanitation proper. The work of sanitation has 
cost $8,468,515 to April 30, 1909, and is likely to cost 
$2,000,000 per annum until the canal is finished, but it 
is worth all it has cost for it has made the building 
of the canal safe and feasible and the Canal Zone an 
enjoyable place of residence. The average death rate 
for the year ending June 30, 1910, was 10.84 per 1,000 
which is about the average death rate of Los Angeles. 
The rate in Panama in 1908 was about 18 per 1,000, so 
that conditions continue to improve. 

The control of the breeding of mosquitoes has 
largely been brought about by the free use of oil 
spread upon the surface of all stagnant pools which 
cannot be readily drained. Another instrumentality 
which will be employed as supplemental, reaching to 
localities far inland, is the culture of a little fish im- 
ported from the island of Barbadoes, called “mil- 
lions.” These fish feed upon the larvae of mosquitoes; 
they are vivaparous, that is, their young are born 
alive, and they are thus safer from destruction in in- 
fancy. They have become acclimated, are multiplying 
rapidly, and are expected to continue to control the 
mosquitoes throughout the country after the canal is 
finished. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
this work of sanitation, as it is, in fact, the secret of 
American success. It is the only means by which an 
efficient staff of laborers, foremeh, skilled mechanics 
and engineers can be held together. 

Treatment of Employees. 


It is certain that in no public work, or in any 
contractor’s camp, was there ever so much done for 


the comfort of employees. The men dre well paid, 
Well housed, well fed, and well cared for in case of 
sickness or accident. Houses, furniture, fuel and 
water, drainage, telephones and lights are furnished 
to employees without cost. Roads are built, schools 
supported, club houses and Y. M. C. A. builaings pro- 
vided and a part of the running expenses paid. All 
the premises of employees dwellings are cleared and 
drained and the grass around them kept cut short. 
All the houses are built with broad verandas, enclosed 
with the most expensive und durable bronze wire 
screens, so that all the people can practically live out 
of doors, exempt from insect attacks. Bachelor quar- 
ters and hotels furnishing meals at low cost are pro- 
vided by the Government; the hospitals of the most 
modern equipment are also provided, with free medi- 
cal attendance to employees and at low rates to fami- 
lies. A splendid band of music is also maintained 
free for the entertainment of employees, and this band 
is playing at some one of the club houses every after- 
noon and evening. Six weeks leave of absence each 
year, with ful! pay, is given to all monthly employees, 
including mechanics, and much free transportation is 
given. Altogether, the canal employees may be re- 
garded as a favored and pampered class, although 
they are demonstrating that this treatment is not lost 
upon them by the way in which they “make good.” 

On June 30, 1910, there were 35,578 men working 
on the canal and Panama Railroad, of whom about 
23,000 are Jamaican or other West Indian negroes. 
About 4,000 are Europeans, mostly Spaniards; 5,000 
Americans, and the remainder are of other nationali- 
ties. To supply these people with food and clothing 
Uncle Sam is running what you may call an immense 
department store, or commissary, with branches at all 
camps, where cash sales are prohibited, but every- 
thing is charged, and to employees only. The business 
amounts to nearly $5,000,000 every year. It is also 
running a big laundry, a huge bakery, and an immense 
ice-making plant, all of the products of which are 
supplied at a little more than cost. Practically all 
food comes from the United States, the fresh meats, 
butter and fruits in cold storage, and the other sub- 
stantials in the holds of every steamer plying between 
New York and New Orleans and the Isthmus. A line 
of steamers direct from California will afford facility 
for supplying fresh vegetables and fruits all through 
the year. Through the Commissary Department Uncle 
Sam conducts 17 hotels and 55 messes and kitchens 
scattered along the entire line of the canal. At the 
hotels the canal employees can get a good, wholesome 
dinner for 30 cents, as good as the average 50-cent 
meals in country hotels in this country—soup, fish, 
meat, vegetables, ice cream, cake and coffee. At the 
messes provided for the Spanish and Italian laborers 
the rate charged for board is but 40 cents per day, and 
at the kitchens, where most of the negroes eat, the 
cost to them is but 30 cents per day. We tried the 
food at all these places, and founA it clean and 
palatable, 

It may interest you to know that Uncle Sam has 
to buy about 4,500,000 pounds of meat per annum to 
feed his Panama Canal people, besides half a ton of 
chickens every Gay, and 1,230 dozen eggs daily. The 
daily consumption of butter is 800 pounds, of potatoes 
614 tons, besides 2,000 pounds of ham, a ton of bacon, 
x 500 gallons of fresh milk in bottles. 
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from New York. Every month they use 4,500 cases of 
condensed milk and 500 gallons of oysters. The bak- 
ery turns out 60,000 loaves of bread a day and 1,000 
pies, and the folks eat ice cream at the rate of 400 
gallons a day. The consumption of quinine last year 
was a ton and a quarter, an average of 211 pounds per 
month. 
Buildings. 

To house his employees and his machinery Uncle 
Sam has a total of 3,338 buildings on the Isthmus, of 
which the French turned over more than 2,000, many 
of which are being used after having been renovated, 
whitewashed, and provided with screens and modern 
plumbing. Many of these old French buildings had 
to be located by map, as they had become overgrown 
and hidden by ten years’ growth of tropical vegeta- 
tion. It was not more than a year or two ago that a 
completely equipped machine shop was discovered in 
the jungle at Caimito and found to be so serviceable 
that it has been put to good use. Many of the French 
machines are excellent, and equal to anything we 
Americans have taken down there, but much of their 
equipment appears to have been trash, ridiculously 
inadequate and unfit for the work, and evidently pur- 
chased and sent down to the Isthmus as a part of the 
awful system of graft which was really one of the 
chief causes of the failure of the Old French Company. 
As a sample of this graft, I was told by a navy officer 
who was stationed at the Isthmus for some time dur- 
ing the French regime, that he knew of orders for 40 
tons of coffin nails and 60 tons of Spencerian writing 
pens having been filled in New York, and he actually 
saw a ship load of fine Belgian locomotives, just ar- 
rived, set up and standing on a side track, which hap- 


pened to be in the way of the dump for canal dredg- 


ings. Nobody took the pains to move them, and the 
dredging proceeded until they were all buried under 
ten feet of mud, where they still lie! Whérever you 
go you see machinery piled up in the jungle or lying 
in the swamps, rusting and rotting away. It is de- 
pressing to see such waste, and it is a relief to know 
that after all these years arrangements are being 
made to ship the junk to the United States, where it 
will be remelted and moulded into useful shapes. 

The difference between the American way of 
doing things and that of the French is shown by the 
comparison of maximum achievement of each. The 
most that the French ever took out of Culebra Cut in 
any one month is said to have been but 282,500 cubic 
yards, with a force of 16,000 to 18,000 laborers, and 
this was mostly the top soil, with very little rock, for 
the handling of which they were never very well or 
very efficiently equipped. The Old Company took out 
of Culebra Cut in nine years 12,600,000 cubic yards, 
an average of 1,400,000 cubic yards per annum from 
1881 to 1889. The New French Company took out 10,- 
000,000 cubic yards in nine years, or 1,111,000 cubic 
yards per annum. In contrast to this achievement, in 
the month of March, 1909, the huge American steam 
shovels removed 2,352,000 cubic yards, with a total 
force employed of less than that of the French, and 
in the two years prior to January 1, 1911, have exca- 
vated about 30,000,000 cubic yards, or 33% more than 
all the French effort of eighteen years combined. The 
French tools and methods appear to an American to 
have been very small, inefficient and inadequate to ac- 
complish so great a work as they had undertaken. 
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The Culebra Cut. 


Everyone knows of the great Culebra Cut through 
the backbone of the continent, but one needs to be re- 
minded of its dimensions to appreciate its magni- 
tude. It is nearly 9 miles in length, and when fin- 
ished will be 300 feet wide at its narrowest place on 
the bottom. The highest elevation on the center line 
was 312 feet above sea-level, and so, as the bottom is 
left to be 40 feet above sea-level, the center maximum 
depth of cutting will be 272 feet, with sides consid- 
erably deeper. The highest point of excavation on the 
side of Gold Hill is 534 feet above sea-level. The total 
amount excavated from it up to January 1, 1910, by 
the Americans was 41,532,000 cubic yards, and there 
then remained 36,510,284 cubic yards to complete it. 
The bulk of the material in the cut below the surface 
soil, which is very deep in places, is a clayey sand- 
stone, or shale, not very soft, but rapidly disintegrat- 
ing on exposure to the air, and crumbling to pieces. 
It requires to be broken by blasting, the drilling being 
done by a large number of machines such as are used 
for well boring in this country. They drill holes four 
or five inches in diameter, about 35 to 40 feet deep, at 
regular intervals. Each of these holes is sprung with 
light charges of powder from two to three times until 
a cavity large enough to hold the powder required to 
do the final work is formed at the bottom. The holes 
are then loaded and fired by electricity in large num- 
bers simultaneously. The rock is thus broken in 
shape to be handled by steam shovels, loaded on to 
cars and hauled away. A number of dykes of hard 
basaltic formation cross the canal line, and this ig 
about the only durable rock in the country. 


Landslides. 


Some twenty-two. landslides on both sides of the 
nine miles of the cut, of quite extensive dimensions, 
have given trouble by blocking the tracks, overturn- 
ing steam shovels and interrupting operations. These 
have caused much comment in the States and con- 
siderable alarm for the future safety of the canal. 
The slides have been very carefully measured and the 
total volume of material in them computed. This has 
been estimated at 6,104,000 cubic yards in all as an 
outside allowance for the material in motion which 
will have to be removed, which is, after all, compara- 
tively small, as it increases the total excavation only 
about 7 per cent., but it is suggestive of what might 
have happened had the cut been made 85 feet deeper 
and four times as long, as it would have been for a 
sea-level canal. 

The Gatun Dam. 

The leading feature of the lock upon which the 
Americans are now working is the Gatun dam, which 
is being built. across the Chagres Valley only six 
miles from Colon, and but 3 miles inland from the 
nearest shore of Limon Bay. The object of this dam 
is to form a lake filling the entire Chagres Valley for 
more than thirty miles, with arms extending back in 
all directions. This lake will have a maximum depth 
of 80 feet, and will cover an area of 163 square miles. 
It will be by far the largest artificial storage reser- 
voir in existence, having a capacity sufficient to cover 
4,200,000 acres to the depth of one foot. This is five 
times as large as the reservoir behind the Assouan 
dam on the Nile, which is often spoken of as the larg- 
est in the world, although in fact the Winnibigoshish 
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reservoir, on the head waters of the Mississippi, has 
a capacity of over 1,000,000 acre-feet, which is greater 
than the Assouan, but only one-fourth the size of the 
Gatun. The Roosevelt dam in Arizona, forms a reser- 
voir of 1,300,000 acre-feet, which is next in size to 
Gatun Lake. 

This Gatun Lake will receive the waters of the 
Chagres river and all its tributaries, and convert this 
stream from a dangerous enemy to a faithful friend 
and ally. All silt and debris brought down by the 
streams will be deposited in quiet water miles away 
from the line of the canal, where it can do no harm. 
The lake will afford clear‘ and open navigation, on 
straight courses, where vessels may go at high speed 
for 23 miles from Gatun dam to Bas Obispo, which is 
2 miles from the Atlantic end, and 18 miles from the 
Pacific end of the canal. The lake level will range 
from about 81 to 85 feet above sea-level, the full 
level of the lake being 85 feet above mean tide. At 
the end of the dry season the draft on the lake for 
lockages and power supply will lower it an estimated 
maximum amount of 4 feet. 


The Spillway. 

The Gatun dam is provided withaspillway over a 
curved concrete dam which is being volt at the head 
of a deep cut in rock, 300 feet wide, 1,200 feet long, 
located about in the center of the dam between the 
two channels of the Chagres river. This dam is 630 
feet long on its crest, curved in plan, and extending 
from sea-level to a height of 69 feet. On its crest 
14 regulating gates will be provided, which will open 
to a height of 92 feet above sea-level, and 7 feet above 
the normal level of the lake. A spillway over the dam 
at the Pacific end is also provided, at the Pedro 
Miguel locks. 

Power. 


Whenever there is a surplus of water over the 
amount needed for lockage, a considerable power can 
be generated for lighting the cities along the line. 
It is intended to generate sufficient power at all times 
to operate the gates and illuminate the canal for 
night passage. 


The Locks. 


To reach the level of the lake from the Atlantic 
side vessels will ascend a flight of three steps, or ma- 
rine stairs, called “locks,” which are to be built along- 
side the Gatun dam. These are to be built in dupli- 
eate, so that vessels may ascend on one side while 
others descend on the other at the same time. Each 
of the locks is to be 1,000 feet long by 110 feet wide 
in the clear. Including the wing 9nd guard walls at 
each end, and the space occupied by the gates, the 
total length of the three-flight lock structure is about 
one mile. The walls on the sides are to be very mas- 
sive and heavy enough to resist water pressure to 
their full height, which will be almost 100 feet: Each 
lock has to be provided with huge culverts and gates 
for quickly filling and emptying the’ compartment. 
The total weight of steel in all the gates is about 
58,000 tons. Each gate consists of two leaves, meet- 
ing at the center on a mitered joint. The largest 
leaves will be 82 feet high, 65 feet wide, and 7 feet 
thick, and will be operated by powerful mechanism 
mounted on the walls. Two sets of special emergency 
gates will be provided at each end of each lock to 
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provide against the contingency of accident to the 
regular gate. 

The operation of passing through the three locks 
with a vessel of ordinary size will probably not oc- 
cupy over one hour. When this is accomplished the 
vessel may proceed under her own steam across Ga- 
tun Lake and through Gulebra Cut to the locks at 
the Pacific end. These are planned in two structures, 
the first step down, of 30 feet, being at the Pedro 
Miguel lock. Then, two miles further on, the other 
two steps making the descent of 55 feet, will be in 
the locks at Miraflores. Vessels will be handled in 
and out of the locks by powerful electric locomotives 
running on tracks on top of the lock walls, and will 
never be permitted to enter under their own steam, 


Volume of Concrete. 


The total amount of concrete required for these 
locks is estimated at 4,347,000 cubic yards. Stream di- 
versions and the spillways for dams will take an ad- 
ditional 668,000 cubic yards. One can better appre- 
ciate these figures by comparing them with other 
well-known structures. The new Croton dam in New 
York, for example, is the largest mass of masonry in 
the world, but it contains only 855,000 cubic yards. 
The Gatun locks will alone contain 2,096,000 cubic 
yards, or two and one-half times as much as the new 
Croton dam. About 66 per cent. of this amount was 
already in place on June 1, 1911. The cement for this 
concrete work is to come from Pennsylvania, a con- 
tract for 4,500,000 barrels having been let in 1908. 
The placing of concrete was begun in. March 1909, 
and by last accounts was being placed in the Gatun 
locks at a rate of over 3,000 cubic yards per day, at 
the Pedro Miguel locks at the rate of 1,300 cubic 
yards per day, and at Miraflores locks at over 2,000 
yards per day. On May 6, last, the total concrete in 
place was 2,321,839 cubic yards, or 53 per cent. of the 
whole, accomplished in 25 months. 

The rock for the concrete at Gatun will chiefly 
be obtained at a place called Porto Bello 17 miles 
down the coast from Colon. A most extensive plant 
has been established here for quarrying and crushing 
rock on a gigantic scale. The plant is capable of 
crushing 3,500 cubic yards of rock daily. The rock is 
handled by 6 steam shovels, 75 dump cars and 10 lo- 
comotives, to and from the crushers, and it is con- 
veyed by large barges to the Gatun dam. 

The sand to be used on the Atlantic Division is 
coming from Nombre de Dios, a little seaport still 
further: down’ the coast, 35 miles from Colon. This 
place is the oldest settlement on the Isthmus, and 
was first discovered by Columbus, who entered both 
the ports of Nombre de Dios and Porto Bello in 1502. 
The sand supply to be had here is. overlaid by a 
depth of several feet of soil, which has to be removed 
to the extent of 289,000 cubic yards before getting at 
the 2,700,000 cubic yards of usable material mapped 
out by borings. To get at the sand with barges for 
transportation it -has. been necessary to dredge and 
blast out a channel at the mouth of the Fato river. 
While this was being prepared sand was brought to 
the Gatun dam from Chame, on the Pacific, some dis- 
tance from Panama, down the coast. The cost of 
sand from Nombre de Dios has been about $1.80 per 
cubic yard, delivered, while that from Chame has 
been about 90 cents. 
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Hydraulic Fill at Gatun Dam. 

The Gatun dam is being built of the type called 
the “hydraulic-fill,’” which originated in California and 
is better known on this coast than elsewhere. The 
outer slopes are built first, as restraining dykes, or 
levees, and the fine material composing the imper- 
vious core is dredged and deposited in the center be- 
tween these dykes. At last accounts the dam across 
the main channel had reached a height of more than 
36 feet. The siopes are built of rock from the Cule- 
bra Cut. The dam is to be 7,000 feet long on top, 
but is not of such great height as to present any very 
serious problems. There are several earth dams in 
California much higher; but as the entire canal de- 
pends~upon it, it was considered to be worth while 
to make it of unearthly large size, and so, to relieve 
all possible anxiety, it has been planned so much 
larger and broader than any earth dam ever built be- 
fore that it seems absurdly huge. The top is to be 
30 feet above the water line (originally planned to be 
50 feet above the water line, but reduced 20 feet by 
the last Commission), and it will be 100 feet wide on 
the crest, at a height of 115 feet above sea-level. 
The side slopes are to be 4 to 1 from the top, down for 
25 to 35 feet; then flattened to 8 on 1, and again to 
16 on 1, so that at the base the maximum thickness 
will become about 2,050 feet. The foundation is of 
good solid impervious clay, and the best of material 
is being used to fill the dam, It will ke as solid and 
permanent as the eternal hills, and no one need feel 
any alarm or uneasiness about the security of that 
dam. It will contain 20,000,000 cubic yards when fin- 
ished, of which 41.5 per cent. is rock in the two slopes. 
The total volume of the dam is ten times as much as 
the largest earth dam now in existence. About 70 per 
cent. of this was actually in place on May 1, 1911, at 
a cost of about $4,700,000. 

A few engineers and others throughout the country 
who have been misled by erroneous descriptions of 
the conditions prevailing in the foundation of the 
Gatun dam, or by the grossly exaggerated accounts 
of the land slips that have occurred in the new fills 
on the relocation of the Panama Railroad, continue to 
criticise, and express lugubrious fears for the safety 
of the dam, insisting that a great mistake has been 
made in adopting the lock type of canal instead of 
the sea-level type, but I have never met an engineer 
or layman who, after having visited the site since 
the excavations, pits and borings were made, and be- 
comes familiar with the actual conditions by per- 
sonal observation, ever expressed any such doubts and 
fears. 

Time of Passage of tke Canal. 


“How long will it take ships to go through the 
canal?’ has been asked. It has been estimated that 
it need not take more than ten hours, although it is 
anticipated that ship masters will want to linger in 
the fresh water of the lake at least 48 hours to take 
advantage of the opportunity to get rid of the bar- 
nacles on the ships’ bottoms, fill up the ships’ tanks 
with fresh water and take on supplies of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. 

Fortifications. 


The Congress has definitely decided, and wisely, 
too. that the canal shall be fortified. A-report of the 
Fortification Board, January 4, 1911, estimates the 
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cost of necessary defenses at $12,475,328, and an ini- 
tial expenditure of $3,000,000 was authorized March 
4th. 

Breakwaters, Harbors, etc. 


At the Colon end the Government engineers 
are planning to make a safe harbor by building three 
miles of stone jetties, or breakwaters, in two sec- 
tions, with an entrance 1,000 feet wide between them. 
This work is like the San Pedro breakwater, only 
longer, and is estimated to cost $11,432,000, which is 
nearly four times the cost of our San Pedro break- 
water. At the Panama end a mole, or dyke, three 
miles long, extending from the shore at La Boca to 
Naos Island, in Panama Bay, has already been nearly 
completed from the spoil brought from the Culebra 
Cut. This will afford protection for the canal from 
waves coming from an easterly direction across the 
line of the canal, dnd will form a protected harbor at 
La Boca, although but little protection is néeded on 
the Pacific side of the Isthmus. 


Plant Used on the Work. 


To accomplish work on large scale always re- 
quires an extensive plant of tools and general equip- 
ment. There is probably no other place in the world 
where such an enormous plant has been assembled. 
The accounts show it had cost, to April 30, 1909, the 
huge total of $38,759,489, which includes, of course, the 
Panama Railroad improvements. This road is made 
the principal means of conveying the, spoil from the 
great cut to the dumps, and it is said to be doing a 
heavier freight business than any other piece of rail- 
road of equal mileage in the world. Since the Amer- 
icans took hold they have not only double-tracked 
the.road, but practically rebuilt it on a new location 
to avoid the Gutun Lake and the canal crossing. 


Dredging. 

The dredges in service: comprise six dipper 
dredges, four suction, or hydraulic dredges, and two 
sea-level dredges. The latter are expensive machines, 
costing $360,000 each. One is located on the Atlantic 
end and one on the Pacific, and the mud which they 
dig they swallow into their stomachs until they have 
all they can hold, when they steam out into deep 
water at sea, five or ten miles out, and there dis- 
gorge and return for another load. They can each 
thus masticate, digest and dispose of 10,000 cubic 
yards per day, or 300,000 cubic yards per month. 
Dredging operations are in charge of Major Edgar 
Jadwin, formerly stationed in Los Angeles. 

Besides the dredges I have mentioned, which are 
all quite near, they are using a number of oid ladder 
dredges of Belgian and Scotch manufacture, used by 
the French. They are doing excellent work. One 
of them was in charge of a Frenchman who told me 
he had been at work on the canal for 25 years, al- 
most continuously dredging. The total number of 
dredges reported as working in May was sixteen, or 
eight on the Atlantic end and the same number on the 
Pacific. Six of these are of the suction type; seven 
of the ladder type; two of the dipper type, and one 
of the orange-peel type. In May last these dredges 
removed a total of 1,535,800 cubic yards. 


Estimated Cost. 


The latest estimate of probable cost of the canal 
is approximately $375,000,000, including the $40,000,- 
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000 paid to the French, $10,000,000 paid to the Republic 
of Panama for the Canal Zone, and $15,000,000 loaned 
to the Panama Railroad. 
The following expenditures had been made to 
March 1, 1911: 
Department of Civil Administration 
Department of Sanitation 
Department of Construction and Engi- 
neering 
General items, 
and plant 


$4,639,630.32 
12,644,359.56 


114,781,900.87 


municipal improvements, 


$214,921,424.01 

These amounts are exclusive of the payments of 

€50,000,000 for the canal and the Canal Zone, and 
$15,000,000 loaned to the Panama Railroad. 


Cana! Zone and Government. 


When Uncle Sam acquired the Panama Railroad 
and the right-of-way of the canal belonging to the 
French company, he wisely concluded that he needed 
more elbow room than such a narrow strip would 
give him, so he acquired ownership and jurisdiction 
over a strip of territory ten miles wide with the canal 
in its center. This is provided with a formal gov- 
ernment, and with all the machinery of Supreme, 
Circuit and District Courts, prosecuting attorney, po- 
lice, prisons, fire protection, customs and postal ser- 
vice, etc., which such government implies, and so 
peace and order are maintained. The Governor of 
this little bit of our Republic is Maurice H. That- 
cher, whose seat of government is a handsome cap- 
ital building at Ancon, near Panama. The Canal 
Commission enacted a penal code, a code of criminal 
procedure, and laws suppressing lotteries, prohibit- 
ing gambling, etc. These laws are supplemented by 
executive orders of the President, having the force of 
law, extending U. S. Patent trade-mark and copyright 
laws of the United States to the Canal Zone, provid- 
ing for marriage by Protestant clergymen, regulating 
insurance companies, providing for registration of 
land titles, enacting a code of civil procedure, and 
authorizing trial by jury in capital cases. 

Roads are being built on each side of the caral 
to open up the Canal Zone to agriculturists. The 
area comprised in the Zone is about 290,000 acres, of 
which about one-half will be covered by the canal 
and the great Gatun Lake. Three-fourths of the re- 
mainder, or about 100,000 acres, is owned by ‘the 
United States, and is capable of supporting a large 
population, as the soil is fertile in the extreme. The 
lands are to be Jeased for agricultural purposes only, 
for 25 years. The roads are being built from the 
revenues of the Canal Zone. 

Direction of the Canal. 


One of the features of the canal which it is very 
difficult to realize is its direction, the Atlantic end 
being more than 26 miles west of the Pacific end, in- 
stead of 50 miles east of it, as one would naturally 
expect. Instead of crossing the Isthmus in an east 
and west direction the Canal has a general north- 
westerly course from the Pacific end, at Panama, to 
Colon. It seems strange at Panama to see the sun 
rising out of the Pacific Ocean in the east. 


The Type of Canal. 


I think the whole world agrees that if there were 
no obstacles to interfere, and if we disregarded the 
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time and money required to conquer the opposing 
floods of the terrible Chagres river, the ideal type of 
canal would be one with a minimum width of 500 
feet, excavated to a minimum depth of 50 or 60 feet 
below sea-level throughout, and without locks except 
such as would be required to prevent the racing of 
tides through the canal, but no one except Bunau- 
Varilla has ever had the temerity te. suggest a sea- 
level canal of greater width than 150 feet in the ex- 
cavated portion, and even this narrow width would 
be enormously costly. General Ahbott,. the veteran 
engineer, who devoted so many years to the study of 
the Panama canal problems, said that, “double the 
cost and double the time should be allowed for the 
completion of a sea-level canal, and when completed 
the canal would be distinctly inferior to a canal with 
locks.” 

Before I went to the Isthmus I had a strong lean- 
ing to the sea-level type of canal, but after I had 
been over the ground and realized what this meant, 
I was convinced of the wisdom of the choice made by the 
Congress in adopting the lock type, with summit level 
85 feet above mean sea-level. We are a rich nation, 
but we cannot afford the extra cost of a sea-level 
canal, and we cannot afford to wait the long addi- 
tional years it would take to build it, if, indeed, it is 
feasible at all, of which I am not yet convinced. We 
residents of the Pacific Coast are more deeply con- 
cerned in the early completion of the canal than any- 
one else. We need the increased security and the 
guarantee of peace and immunity from foreign at- 
tack which it will bring, as well as the enormous 
stimulus to our traffic, and the increase of population 
to follow its completion. 

The difficulty of navigating large vessels and 
passing each other in a channel but 150 feet wide, 
where the vessels occupy so large a proportion of the 
waterway is pointed out by experienced navigators as 
one of the serious objections to the sea-level type of 
canal, limiting its usefulness and increasing the haz- 
ard to ships. Another is the fact that so much of the 
sea-level canal has to be in a curved channel—40 per 
cent. of the entire length consisting of curves where 
lighted buoys are altogether impracticable, and nav- 
igation at night would be out of the question. In 
the lock type of canal we are able to have not only 
much greater width, but the curves are reduced to 14 
per cent. of the length, so that the passage may be 
made both night and day. 


Personnel of Panama Canal Engineers. 


The engineers in charge of the works are men 
who have had experience in large work in the United 
States. Col. Goethals, the Chief Engineer and Chair- 
man of the Isthmus Canal Commission, is a man of 
about 57, active, quick, decisive, and holding his po- 
sition with the air of a master, yet with a genial 
manner which has won him popularity. His Chief 
Assistant is Colonel H. F. Hodges, to whom is en- 
trusted the design of the locks and other structures 
in all their details, in which he has had special ex- 
periences at Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and on the Ohio 
and other rivers. Major D. D. Gaillard is in charge 
of the Central Division from Gatun to Pedro Miguel 
Lock, comprising the principal mileage of the canal 
and the Culebra Cut. He walks over the Cut from 
end to end almost every day, and has the work won- 
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derfully well systematized so that he knows every 
night by seven o'clock just how much material -has 
been moved by each gang. Major W. L. Sibert is in 
charge of the Atlantic Division, including the Gatun 
dam and locks, and has with him a number of bright 
Army engineers as well as civilians—Major Chester 
Harding, Major J. P. Jervey, Captain G. M. Hoffman, 
Captain H. W. Stickle, and others. The Pacifi¢ Di- 
vision, including the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores 
Locks, is in charge of S. B. Williamson, a civilian en- 
gineer. 

A great deal of credit is said to be due to former 
Chief Engineer John F. Stevens for the _ splendid 
equipment for rapid handling of material which has 
enabled work to reach the high efficiency arid prog- 
ress now being shown. Nothing equaling it has ever 
been done in the world. The Chicago drainage canal 
was built under high pressure, and with every possi- 
ble convenience and advantage, but they never moved 
more than one-third as much material in a year as 
they are moving at Panama, although in the one case 
the excavations were dumped along both sides, while 
at Panama they have to be hauled from ten to twenty- 
five miles. 


with the Main 


Comparison of the Panama Canal 
Canals of Europe. 


In order to show that the Panama Canal greatly 
exceeds in depth and width all other ship canals that 
have been built in the world, I have compiled the fol- 
lowing table: 

Min. Min. No. 
Length Depth Width of 

Name. Miles. Feet. Feet. Locks. 
Panama Canal, C. Z.... 49.72 45.0 300.0 6* 
Suez Canal, Egypt ....104.08 34.4 147.6 None 
Kiel Canal, Germany .. 57.89 29.5 72.2 2* 
Amsterdam Canal, 

Holland 
Bizerte Canal, Tunis 
Manchester Canal, Eng. 35.40 
Corinth Canal, Greece... 3.73 
Kronstadt Canal, Russia 9.32 
Chicago Drainage Canal 


33.8 
32.8 
28.0 
26.2 
19.7 
26.0 


164.0 

328.0 

170.0 4* 
69.0 

210.0 

160.0 


* Double Locks. 
Ocean Tides at Panama. 


A great many people have asked me about the 
range of tides on the two sides of the Isthmus, and I 
have looked the matter up. I find it stated that the 
mean range of tide on the Pacific side is 17 feet, and 
on the Atlantic side 1.43 feet. The maximum range 
on the Pacific side is 22.50 feet, and on the Atlantic 
only 2.04 feet. 


Rainfall. 


Another subject of inquiry has been the rainfall. 
Records have been kept at about 22 different sta- 
tions on the Zone since the French began, and these 
show great differences in a short distance. On the 
Atlantic coast it is greatest, the precipitation being 
about 125 to 160 inches per annum at Colon. At Em- 
pire, about midway of the Isthmus, it averages about 
85 inches, while on the Pacific Coast it is about 56 
inches, and on the Islands of Panama Bay the climate 


is much like that of Southern California. A sanato- 
rium for tuberculosis is located on one of these islands 
for this reason. 

The heaviest recorded rainfall was at Porto 
Bello, in December, 1909, when.the monthly precipita- 
tion was 58.17 inches, and the maximum for one day 
10.86 inches. In November, 1909, the precipitation was 
also extremely heavy, reaching 42.5 inches at Colon. 
This has naturally reduced the rate of excavation for 
the year 1909 below that of 1908, when it should have 
exceeded. 


The Social Side. 


Before closing I should say something of the 
social life on the Isthmus. We were considerably en- 
tertained—all that our time would admit of—and we 
saw enough to appreciate that there is quite a little 
social life on the Isthmus and a good deal of gayety 
and cordial intercourse. There are women’s clubs 
at Cristobal, Gatun, Empire, Culebra, Ancon, Panama, 
and at all of the principal centers of activity, and 
while we were there a general convention or reception 
was being held in honor of Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
man, Vice-President of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who with other visiting members from the 
North had been sent down by President Roosevelt to 
investigate and report on the status of the women of 
the Isthmus. The huge Tivoli Hotel, at Ancon, was 
filled to overflowing, and special trains on the Panama 
Railroad brought well-dressed ladies from every part 
of the Canal Zone. One might easily have taken it 
for a general gathering of American ladies in Los 
Angeles. There was such a crowd that we engineers 
had the greatest difficulty in getting a bite of lunch 
in the huge dining room. 

The President of Panama gave a grand ball in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Taft, to which all the party 
were invited. It was held in the pretty theatre in 
Panama, recently completed, and was quite a brilliant 
affair. Mr. Taft led the cotillion with Mrs. Obaldia, 
wife of the President, and danced as gracefully as a 
feather-weight. 

It was at a similar ball a year before that a little 
romance occurred, which made quite a stir in so- 
ciety in Panama. Mr. H. H. Rousseau, a handsome 
young engineer from the Navy, a member of the 
Isthmusian Canal Commission, made love to the 
daughter of the American Minister, Mr. Squiers, but 
his suit was not favored by the parents. This state 
of things, as usual, led to an elopement, and at this 
ball, while the band played “The Time, The Place and 
The Girl,” they slipped quietly out and were married. 

The Tivoli Hotel to which I have referred, was 
built by the Canal Commission for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, and is practically the only first-class 
hotel in the Zone, outside the native hotels, where 
non-employees can get accommodation. It is run by 
the Commissary of the Canal at cost, without profit, 
and is a comfortable stopping place. With such a 
hotel as headquarters one may spend a week or two 
very enjoyably and profitably on the Isthmus. and 
with entire safety, as there is no more danger of con- 
tracting illness there than in any other part of the 
continent. It is a trip which every American who 
can afford the time and expense should take, and it 
will be particularly interesting as long as these works 
are under construction. 
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ROCHESTER CONVENTION. 


Chairman Raymond B. Cox of the Program Com- 
mittee—-An Institute Convention For Institute 
People By Institute People—Essays and Discus- 
sions on the Reserve Association of America— 
Free-for-All Consideration of Institute Education 
—Symposium on Cost Accounting in Banks— 
Suggestions for Participants in Convention Ac- 
tivities. 


Those who read the announcement of the Pro- 
gram Committee in the June Bulletin necessarily ob- 
served that our Ninth Annual Convention is to be a 
Real Institute Convention, conducted for and by In- 
stitute members themselves, considering and discuss- 
ing matters of national importance to them as factors 
in the financial world from an economic, a practical 
and an organization standpoint. 

Heretofore the programs of our conventions have 
been illumined by the names of many distinguished 
speakers and thinkers. Their presence has con- 
tributed much towards the annual success of the 
occasion. As has been noted, the 1911 committee will 
depart considerably from this custom, and have only 
a few, though they will be unusually prominent, in- 
vited speakers. They were prompted in depending 
upon the individual members for support of this 
plan by many arguments. First, it is entirely con- 
sistent with the idea of a convention. Second, the 
Institute is no longer an infant organization; it has 
produced its own thinkers, its own orators, and its 
own authorities. Can we not afford to hear their 
opinions? A third reason is the effect; a convention 
is successful to the extent of the enthusiasm and 
encouragement which the attending delegates carry 
back to their respective chapters for the succeeding 
year’s work. How much more impressed they will be 
when they see the possible results of Institute Edu- 
cation. The only weakness in all of this plan is the 
uncertainty of the support which it will receive. 
There are hundreds of capable men in the Institute, 
and it is the duty of the officers of the respective 
chapters to have their best men sent to the convention 
and urge them to participate in the proceedings. Each 
chapter should be represented in each of the three 
following divisions of the Convention program: 


Essays and Discussions on the Reserve Association of 
America. 

This is the plan suggested by Senator Aldrich for 
monetary legislation. Practically every business or- 
ganization and commercial body of the country has 
studied this proposition and rendered a report thereon. 
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CHAPTERGRAMS 


Is the American Institute of Banking, “devoted to the 
education of bankers in Banking and Finance,” to be 
silent on the subject? By no means. The Institute 
offers prizes amounting to $150 for the best essays on 
the plan, divided as follows: Affirmative—First prize, 
$50 and second prize $25. Negative—First prize, $50 
and second prize $25. 

Hon. Edward B. Vreeland, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Monetary Commission, is to attend our Con- 
vention and make an address, after which he will lead 
a discussion on the subject. Each chapter should have 
at least one member enter the essay contest, and at 
least one of its delegates ask questions, make criti- 
cisms, offer suggestions or otherwise enter the dis- 
cussion. H. J. Dreher (Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee), member of the Program Committee, would 
like to have at the earliest opportunity, the names of 
the delegates who will come prepared to talk in this 
session. 

Institute Education. 


Prizes amounting to $100 will be given by Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., Vice-President of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, who is popularly known 
as the “Father of the Institute,’ for papers and ex- 
temporaneous speeches on Institute work, as follows: 
The first prize will be $50 for the best paper on In- 
stitute Education. The maker of the best extempo- 
raneous speech in subsequent discussion of the sub- 
ject, will be awarded a prize of $30, and the second 
best, $20. This session should need no_ boosting. 
Every member of the Institute, particularly the past 
officers of chapters, should be deeply interested in it. 
Irving H. Baker (First National Bank, Detroit), mem- 
ber of the Program Committee, is attending to the 
details of this division, and those delegates who con- 
template making remarks from the floor of the Con- 
vention would confer a favor by sending their names 
to him. 


Cost Accounting in Banks. 


In this symposium the Convention should demon- 
strate to all bank officers the practical value of the 
Institute. In view of the keenness of modern com- 
petition this is a most important topic, and its con- 
sideration should bring forth much valuable informa- 
tion. The subject embraces the analysis and distribu- 
tion of collection and interest charges, overhead and 
general operating expenses, and all matters which 
contribute to the cost of an account. Essays and 
extemporaneous talks on the whole subject, or on any 
particular phase of it, will be in order. Raymond B. 
Cox (First National Bank, Baltimore), Chairman of 
the Program Committee, would like to have the 
names of all delegates who have given this subject 
some study, that he may communicate with them. 
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Other Features. 

Interspersed in the foregoing sessions will be the 
addresses of the invited speakers and ketween times 
will be the rare entertainment which Rochester Chap- 
ter will provide. 


BALTIMORE. 
By Aarian J. Grape. 

The fiscal year having encded the first of June, 
the Board of Governors met to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, and the selection resulted in the follow- 
ing gentlemen being elected: Clifton K. Wells, of the 
First National Bank, Fresident; Carl E. Wagner, of 
the Western National Bank, Vice-President; Charles 
H. Mueller, of the Maryland National Bank, Secre- 
tary, and John Broening, Jr., of the German Bank, 
Treasurer. 

The Board feels that it has made a good pick, and, 
consequently, expects a splendid year for the 1911-12 
period. 

The Educational Committee has just received 
word that twenty (20) men successfully passed the 
Banking and Finance examination this year, and 
this means that about five or six more Proficiency 
Certificates will be handed to the Baltimore men. 

Now all this is extremely encouraging to a com- 
mittee, and we hope that our members will lend such 
assistance to the committee for the coming term, so 
that they may even surpass the accomplishments of 
the retiring body. 

Our past President, Robert S. Mooney, attended 
the Maryland Bankers’ Convention at Deer Park, Md., 
the latter part of June, representing Baltimore Chap- 
ter. Mr. Mooney had been invited to take part in the 
programme, the nature of the topic assigned to him 
being a review and explanation of the workings of 
the American Institute of Banking, and we've learned 
with much pleasure that he acquitted himself in a 
very creditable manner. Of course, there were pres- 
ent many bank officials, some of whom really didn’t 
understand or know of the work the Institute is doing, 
and this occasion served as an ideal time to acquaint 
them with the facts in the case and make ourselves 
heard. 

Colonel Farnsworth, Secretary of the A. B. A., 
was in attendance, and, needless to say, everyone was 
glad to see him. As usual, the Colonel put in a good 
word for the Institute. We all know that when the 
Colonel says anything he means every word of it, and 
the inference is that his remarks have sufficient 
weight on his hearers to bring more support to our 
cause. 

Some time ago there was mention made of a 
shore which the local Chapter hoped to lease for ath- 
letic purposes. Well, we have it; yes, and three base- 
ball diamonds, and about a dozen ball teams. Talk 
about enthusiasm, why, the way some of the games 
are contested one would imagine the two teams were 
striving for control of a bank instead of trying to be 
victors in a game of ball. But that’s the right spirit, 
and we hope to see it continue and finally take root 
in the study classes of the coming fall. 

The next matter we deem especially important is 
the Rochester Convention, for you should all know 
that we have a good one in the field for President of 
the Institute, Raymond B. Cox, of the First National 


Bank, Baltimore. 
to heip you. 


Do all you can for us, and we'll try 


BOSTON. 
By C. T. Conway. 


Boston Chapter is particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing as members of its new administration four men 
who have had the benefit of being associated with the 
retiring President, Herbert E. Stone, for whose splen- 
did year‘s work, just completed, a good word is being 
said on every side. 

Our new committees are now hard at work on 
plans for the coming winter and arrangements have 
already been completed which assure us of a great 
year to come. 

Although our circular, giving details of Boston 
Chapter’s plans for the Convention, are not yet in the 
hands of members, Mr. Garland, Chairman of the 
Committee, reports that about fifteem have expressed 
their intention of going. Our delegation is planning 
to leave Boston about noon on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 6th, and to leave Rochester Saturday night at 
10:30, returning by way of Thousand Islands and 
Montreal, arriving in Boston at 7:30 a. m. Monday 
morning. Some of our neighboring chapters in New 
England have expressed a willingness to join our 
train which will certainly add to the good time of all 
en route. 

Thomas W. Murray, Chairman of Meetings Com- 
mittee, reports that plans are being made for a 
series of seven evening meetings to be held monthly 
at the Boston City Club hall. The City Club has also 
extended the courtesy of its dining rooms to the 
chapter, and all members who desire may dine to- 
gether informally at a very moderate price before 
each meeting. This feature is one, which being 
within the means of every member—and very in- 
formal, should be the means of bringing about a 
splendid good fellowship throughout our member- 
ship. The City Club extends these privileges only as 
a recognition of the good work being done by the 
chapter for the junior bank men of Boston. 

Our Education and Debating plans are well under 
way and details will soon be ready for announce- 
ment. 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Brookline Trust Company, Charles B. Wiggin, 
formerly Vice-President, was elected President, suc- 
ceeding Edward E. Blodgett, resigned. Mr. Wiggin 
was the first President of Boston Chapter. 


CHATTANOOGA. 
By T. R. Durham. 


The Hamilton National Bank has recently moved 
into its new fifteen-story building, raised its capital 
stock to a million dollars, with a surplus of nearly 
half a million, and acquired two new assistant cash- 
iers. Most of the men who attended the convention 
remember Sam Strauss—some time Discount Teller 
for the Hamilton National Bank—and a few of the 
men, and all of the ladies, who attended the convention 
remember D. S. Henderson—who has been connected 
with the bank for some time—both of whom have 
been promoted to the position of Assistant Cashier. 
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The Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank has also 
promoted F. L. Underwood, who, by the way, is can- 
didate for the chairmanship of the Executive Coun- 
cil) to the position of Cashier. John H. Waite suc- 
ceeded him as Assistant Cashier. 

Since all four of these men are Institute men, the 
chapter is of the opinion that the officers of these two 
banks displayed rather gcod judgment. This does not 
prove that all Institute men are good men and worthy 
of promotion, but it does show that the progressive 
element of bank men belong to the chapter. 

On the evening of July 7 the chapter will give 
another boat ride up the Tennessee River. This will 
be the third attempt along this line, and if it proves 
to be anything like the success that the two former 
ones have the chapter will be more than pleased. 


CINCINNATI. 
By A. DeWitt Shockley. 


On Thursday, June 1911, Cincinnati Chapter 
held an enthusiastic summer educational meeting at 
Roskopf’s Garden, up on Walnut Hills. After a very 
enjoyable dinner, the seventy-five members ana 
friends. present listened to a masterly address by 
Charles W. Dupuis, Assistant Cashier of the West- 
ern German Bank, on the “Central Reserve Associa- 
tion.” Mr. Dupuis’s remarks were followed by a num- 
ber of very entertaining humorous selections given by 
Horace Williamson, termed the “Cowboy Poet.” Our 
annual Recreation Day will be held at Lake Allyn, 
in the Hills, on July 23. Numerous committees 
charged with making us all forget our books, bal- 
ances, calculations, etc., are already busy at work pre- 
paring great and interesting events for our entertain- 
ment. President Brewster, of our chapter, when dis- 
cussing the desirability of such an outing, said: 
“While it must always be borne in mind that our 
organization is mainly an educational one, a day like 
this out in the beautiful country promotes sociability 
and fraternal spirit, thus proving a boon to that nec- 
essary chapter feeling of good-fellowship and a thor- 
ough interest in each and every chapter undertaking.” 
Cincinnati Chapter is alive this year to her responsi- 
bilities, and indications point to one of the biggest and 
best years of her history. 
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DALLAS. 
By Sim T. Lake. 


On June 15 the members of Dallas Chapter as- 
sembled in their club rooms to hear a short review 
of the work of the past year. Our instructor, A. A. 
Cocke, gave a most interesting lecture, reviewing the 
work we have covered and giving us some points by 
which we may be guided in the field of law. This suc- 
cessfully closes the second year of Dallas Chapter, 
and all the members feel they have received much 
benefit from the chapter. With the opening of the 
next season the chapter will take up the course in 
Banking and Finance. The new Executive Committee 
are now working out plans to maintain the interest of 
the members throughout the vacation period. Here- 
tofore, our work has been almost entirely along edu- 
cational lines, and it is now planned to extend the 
social feature of the Chapter along such lines as will 
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harmonize with our educational plans. To carry out 
this work, an entertainment committee has been 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Wm. G. O’Connell, M. 
Boyd Keith and J. G. Freye, three of our “live wires.” 

The members have noted with pleasure the 
preparations being made for the convention in 
Rochester, and it is hoped that some of our boys 
from the Lone Star State will be on hand to watch 
the fireworks. Dallas only had one representative at 
Chattanooga last year, but he brought back such 
glowing reports that much interest was aroused 
among the boys by reason of his attendance. Dallas 
was the first city in Texas to organize a chapter, but 
now we have chapters in both Ft. Worth and Hous- 
ton, which has created a friendly spirit of rivalry, 
beneficial to everyone concerned. 


DENVER. 
By Wm. O. Bird. 


Wednesday, June 7th, will long be remembered as 
a red-letter day in the annals of Denver Chapter. 
Our third annual banquet was held on that date at 
the Albany Hotel and was the most successful one in 
the history of the chapter. There were over one 
hundred present, the addresses were of a very high 
order and the menu was all that palate could desire. 

The principal addresses were a very exhaustive 
and careful analysis of the main features of the Al- 
drich Reserve Association Plan, by Gordon Jones, 
President of the United States National Bank, and 
an explanation of the Guaranty features of the new 
Colorado Banking Law by Frank N. Briggs, Cashier 
Interstate Savings Bank. 

The bill above referred to, as signed by the Gov- 
ernor, provides for a very good General Banking 
Law. The sections carrying the Guaranty feature 
have to be referred to the people to be voted upon at 
the next election. The fact that our State Legisla- 
ture did not adopt the Guaranty Sections but referred 
that part of the bill to the people is due to the good 
educational work of the Legislative Committee of the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, of which committee 
Mr. Briggs is the active chairman. 

The Banquet Committee, consisting of Ralph H. 
Perry, Chairman; J. C. McElleheren and Jos. Sitter- 
lee, is to be congratulated upon the complete success 
of the banquet and also for the clever and attractive 
menu and program. 

Denver Chapter has just closed a very successful 
year and all of our members are filled with enthusi- 
asm for the future under the leadership of our new 
officers. 

We will be kept together during the summer by 
our annual picnic on Colorado Day, August Ist.; our 
meeting at the annual convention of the Colorado 
Bankers’ Association in Denver, July 11th and 12th; 
a theatre party some time in July and our weekly 
ball game. We have a fast team in the Rocky 
Mountain League and their successes. are filling the 
boys with great enthusiasm. 

Our delegation to the Rochester Convention is 
looking forward to September with pleasurable an- 
ticipation, and Messrs. Brown and Bird hope to renew 
many of the pleasant acquaintances made at Chatta- 
nooga. Our delegation is pledged to aid Salt Lake 
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City in getting the 1912 Convention and feel con- 
fident that all their friends will help them. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Denver, held June 8th, the 
following Directors were chosen: A. V. Hunter, 
Thomas Keeley, F. G. Moffatt, C. M. MacNeill, Gerald 
Hughes, J. A. Hayes, Chas. Haughwout and J. C. 
Houston. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, immedi- 
ately following the stockholders’ meeting, <A. V. 
Hunter was elected President of the. bank; Thomas 
Keeley and F. G. Moffatt, Vice-Presidents; Charles 
Haughwout, Cashier, and J. C. Houston and F. J. 
Denison, Assistant Cashiers. Mr. Hunter, as Presi- 
dent of the Carbonate National Bank of Leadville, has 
long been a commanding figure in financial circles in 
the State and is recognized as a thorough and con- 
servative banker. Of late years he has spent a con- 
siderable portion of his time in this city and conse- 
quently has a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances who wish him every success in his new under- 
taking. Thomas Keeley and F. G. Moffatt are too 
well and favorably known to need any comment. Mr. 
Haughwout, who succeeds to the cashiership left 
vacant by tre promotion of F. G. Moffatt, has been 
connected with the bank for over twenty years, dur- 
ing which time he has made many friends who are 
gratified at his deserved success; for solely by hard 
work and close application has he risen from the 
ranks to this important position in the largest bank 
in the west. The names of several new stockholders 
were announced which will increase the strength and 
scope of the institution. The list is as follows: A. 
V. Hunter, Thos. Keeley, F. G. Moffatt, C. M. Mac- 
Neill, Gerald Hughes, Spencer Penrose, L. C. Phipps, 
H. M. Blackmer, Chas. Hayden, of New York; W. S. 
McCornick and D. C. Jackling of Salt Lake City; J. 
A. Hayes and R. F. Howe, of Colorado Springs, and 
‘Charles During, of Chicago. Mr. Hayden is head of 
the banking firm of Hayden, Stone & Co., of New 
York and Boston; Mr. McCornick is President of 
McCornick & Co., Bankers, of Salt Lake City; J. A. 
Hayes is President of the First National Bank of 
Colorado Springs; Mr. During is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the International Harvester Co., 
and Mr. Howe is Secretary of the same company. 
Under the new regime it is'expected that the bank 
will continue to prosper as it has in the past, and the 
members of the American Institute of Banking ex- 
tend their hearty good wishes to Mr. Hunter and his 
able assistants. 


DETROIT. 
By Hugh McClelend, Jr. 


Our annual election of officers was held Tuesday, 
May 28. The following were elected: President, 
Irving H. Baker; Vice-President, C. L. Cross; Secre- 
tary, Hugh McCleland, Jr., and Treasurer, Allen S. 
McKenney. Board of Governors—Messrs. W. H. Farr, 
L. C. BeGole, F. C. Niedermiller, J. H. Rooks, A. L. 
Schweitzer, Frank Temple, J. M. Roney and J. P. 
McHugh. 

One of the most encouraging items noted in the 
annual reports was the fact that our law class has 
had a very successful year. We hope fo have a large 
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class take up the course in Banking and Finance in 
the fall. 

Detroit Chapter extends a cordial invitation to all 
delegates en route to make a stop-over here. Our 
Western friends who have seen Detroit will surely do 
so, and those who have not must understand that they 
cannot afford to miss this opportunity. 

We announce the candidacy and solicit the sup- 
port of all our friends for W. H. Farr for member of 
the Executive Council. Mr. Farr has been promi- 
nently identified with our chapter for a number of 
years and well merits the esteem in which he is held 
by our members. 


LOS ANGELES. 
By Wm, H. Thomson. 


The newly elected Board of Directors of the Los 
Angeles Chapter held its first meeting early in May 
and named the following officers: President, Don W. 
Carlton; Vice-President, George S. Greene; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Thomson; Secretary, W. G. Mohr. 

During the coming season we plan to again take 
up the Institute Course in Commercial and Banking 
Law. Leo S. Chandler has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Educational Committee, so that the success of 
our class is already assured. Mr. Chandler is an 
officer in one of our large trust companies and is 
especially well fitted to direct this most important 
branch of our work. He is endeavoring to make ar- 
rangements to have a professor from one of our large 
law schools conduct our class. An arrangement such 
as this would assure us of the best instruction from 
one acquainted with his subject and capable of in- 
structing. 

We hope during the coming year to have our enter- 
tainments kept separate from our monthly meetings. 
Mr. Bradley, chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee, has already demonstrated that his committee can 
keep us happy for at least one night each month. We 
will try to secure speakers for our monthly meetings 
who will not only improve our minds along banking 
lines, but also give us food for thought on the live 
topics of the day. 

Plans are about completed for the erection of 
a club house for the Los Angeles Chapter, and no 
doubt before this article has gone to press ground 
will have been broken for the building. In addition 
to the usual club features we plan to have a large 
assembly room and a gymnasium. Under the new con- 
ditions we will have better facilities for holding our 
meetings and classes and more features to attract 
and interest bank men. 

Those who have completed both Institute Courses 
have received their diplomas and are very much 
pleased with them. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By John Dane. 


New Orleans Chapter gave its fifth annual ban- 
quet on the twenty-seventh of May at the Hotel 
Grunewald, and in every respect it was one of the 
most notable gatherings of the chapter. 

Prof. George O’Connell’s orchestra added much 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 
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Before the banquet the election of officers was 
held, resulting as follows: Irwin L. Bourgeois, Presi- 
dent, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company; E. A. 
Saucier, Vice-President, German-American National 
Bank; Robert E. Byrne, Treasurer, Canal-Louisiana 
Bank and Trust Company; John MOane, Secretary, 
Hikernia Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Bourgeois is a hard worker for the chapter’s 
good and his election is a reward for services well 
done. 

Besides the speakers, the bank officials present 
were: J. F. Couret, Vice-President, Canal-Louisiana 
Bank and Trust Co.; L. J. D’Aquin, Cashier of the 
same bank; J. O. Vincent, Cashier Commercial-Ger- 
mania Savings Bank; J. W. Lewis, Assistant Cashier 
of the same bank; R. J. Druhan and W. B. Machado, 
Assistant Cashiers of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co.; Hart Newman, Vice-President, Commercial- 
Germania Trust and Savings Bank; Moritz Pyk, 
Assistant Cashier of the Whitney-Central National 
Bauk; N. E. Bertel, former president of the chap- 
ter, and Assistant Cashier of the Whitney-Central 
National Bank; Prof. Monte M. Lemann, of Messrs. 
Hall, Monroe & Lemann; Geo. Seifert, U. S. N.. con- 
nected with the paymasters’ department of the 
Algiers Naval Station. 

After the menu had been enjoyed, N. E. Bertel, 
the retiring president, introduced Philip Werlein as 
the toastmaster. In accepting the honor, the speaker 
recalled the fact that on the twelfth floor of the hotel 
the survivors of the Washington Artillery were ob- 
serving the fiftieth anniversary of the day they 
marched to battle in the Civil War, while on the first 
floor young men were celebrating the fifth anniver- 
sary of an organization, the object of which is to 
cement in a strong bond of fraternity their fellows, 
and to work for a more efficient and a better edu- 
cated body of bank men. Mr. Werlein said the suc- 
cess of such a body was assured, and he was always 
pleased to be called upon to act as toastmaster, 


Charles Janvier emphasized the importance of the 
sale of the $7,000,000 worth of sewerage bonds, and 
the fact that insurance companies took them because 
of their value and not from any other standpoint. 
This augured well for the city’s credit, and meant a 
great deal for its future development. 

James W. Porch, President of the Progressive 
Union, spoke of the steamship line which would bring 
Brazil to the very doors of New Orleans. He stressed 
the need of more use for the river front for com- 
merce. He had a word of praise for the New Orleans 
Chapter and wished it success. 


Charles J. Shelverton, Chief Inspector of the 
United States Government Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, with headquarters in this city, whose duty it is 
to inspect all cargoes of supplies which leave South- 
ern ports for Panama, was the next speaker. He 
read an interesting account of the beginning of the 
work of building the canal, and stated that three- 
quarters of the construction was completed. He in- 
terested and instructed the banqueters by showing 
exactly what the government is doing in building 
the canal, which means so much to this city. 

S. A. Trufant, Cashier of the Citizens’ Bank and 
Trust Company, gave an interesting account of the 
organization of banks, commencing with 1700 to the 
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present time. Mr. Trufant touched on the possibil- 
ities which the use of the Southwest Pass will open 
to trade. He called attention to the tax-exemption 
law passed by the Legislature and ratified by the 
people of Louisiana, exempting for fifteen years 
American-built, owned and manned steamships trad- 
ing out of this port. He closed by outlining the mar- 
velous possibilities of this city, and he urged every 
one to take full advantage of them. 

M. B. Trezevant, the next speaker, made a force- 
ful talk along most helpful lines. ‘He pointed out the 
possibilities which were open to studious bank clerks, 
and he expressed great pleasure in being present. 

The administration of 1910-1911 is now a thing 
of chapter history, and the new administration is 
weighing anchor. The new administration starts out 
under most favorable auspices, with the confidence 
of the local chapter, and it’s now up to them. 


OAKLAND. 
By Lester Heacock. 


The second annual dinner of Oakland Chapter 
has taken its place in history as a most joyous and 
satisfactory affair. Sixty-five of our members and 
friends were gathered together on the night of May 
20th in the handsome banquet room of Kisichs’ and 
there feasted the mind and the boay until a late 
hour, H. C. Capwell, President of the Security Bank 
and Trust Co., and known as Oakland’s best toast- 
master, introduced the speakers, himself speaking on 
Oakland. 

P. M. Fisher, Principal of the Polytechnic High 
School, gave a good talk on the value of commercial 
and manual training in the public schools. Many 
of our members are graduates of the school which 
Mr. Fisher heads, and to them it was a double pleas- 
ure to hear “P. M.” talk. Added interest was lent 
his remarks from the fact that our city had just 
voted a $600,000 bond issue to provide a new school 
site and building, for which Mr. Fisher has labored 
strenuously many years. 

“Salesmanship in Banking,” was the _ subject 
chosen by the Rev. Wm. C. Poole, of the First Meth- 
odist Church, and his address is conceded to be the 
most eloquent of any our chapter has been privileged 
to hear. Mr. Poole is a man of wide experience, 
thorough knowledge, and a master of the English 
language, and his speech was an intellectual treat. 
We hope to have Mr. Poole speak before the chapter 
at an early date. 

Frederick H. Colburn, the ever-popular Secretary 
ot the California Bankers’ Association, explained the 
recent amendments tc the California Bank Act, with 
the reasons for their adoption and, at the conclusion, 
distributed pamphlets containing the text of the 
amendments. All of us have found them more easy 
to read and to understand because of Mr. Colburn’s 
illuminating remarks. 

Milton Schwartz entertained with a new mono- 
legue, “German Finance,” which he made the vehicle 
for some clever stories well told. Our favorite song- 
ster, George Hall, with Mr. Rattray at the piano, 
rendered some very pleasing numbers. And Dan 
Casey was there. Sure, Dan was there—ask any 
of the fellows and see if they don’t try to repeat 
one of his inimitable yarns. : 
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Every one present enjoyed the evening and nothing 
but praise was given the Banquet Committee, Messrs. 
Flynn, Jenkins and McCormick. 

The next chapter affair was the annual dereat 
of San Francisco—pardon, the annual ball game with 
San Francisco Chapter—the second game played for 
the Wiley B. Allen Cup. The game was played on 
May 30th before a goodly gathering of the fans and 
rooters from the two cities. ‘the score was 6—3, and 
the cup decorates our rooms for another year. 

Congratulations are being extended our repre- 
sentative on the Executive Council, Frank M. Cerini, 
who has just piloted the class in “Banking and 
Finance” through the storms and rough waters of those 
subjects, over the bar of examination into the safe 
harbor of success. About thirty men were entered 
in this class, some hearing the first couple of lec- 
tures and then losing interest—others attending spas- 
modically throughout the course—and ten who de- 
voted each Tuesday evening to the work and com- 
pleted the course. These ten members: F. M. Cerini, 
John Davidson, J. E. Gustafson, L. H. Heacock, A. J. 
Larsen, H, A. Merrill, S. C. Scott, G. E. Sleeper, Steb 
C. Teal and A. E. Caldwell, took the required exam- 
ination and all of them passed. The first-named four 
were among the six who qualified in last year’s ex- 
amination in “Banking and Commercial Law,” and so 
are holders of the institute diploma. This class, also, 
was led by Cerini. 

The successful issue of this educational work pro- 
voked many commendatory remarks at the meeting 
held June 12th, when we were so fortunate as to 
have with us George E. Allen. Preceding the meet- 
ing, Mr. Allen was the guest at an informal dinner, 
and it was there that Mr. Cerini was presented with 
a gold-mounted fountain pen by the members of 
the class. Mr. Davidson voiced the sentiment of the 
class, saying: “We are giving you this because it 
is a visible and lasting token of our deep apprecia- 
tion of what you have done for us. We know the 
evenings that you have devoted to us and we realize 
the number of hours that were spent in preparation, 
and we trust that you will accept and value this gift, 
not because of its intrinsic value, but because it is a 
concrete expression of our sincere thanks.” 

Others among the speakers took occasion to com- 
pliment Mr, Cerini, who responded fittingly and feel- 
ingly. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By John De M. Werts. 


Our newly elected officers have organized and 
are at the present time booming the Rochester Con- 
vention. The Convention city is within such easy 
reach of our town that a full delegation is assured, 
and then of course we are interested because the 
National President is one of our members and we also 
have a candidate, B. O. Hill, of the Second National 
Bank, for the Executive Council. Pittsburgh also ex- 
pects to give a good account of herself in the essay 
contest this year as she has done in the past. 

In our annual examination thirteen men pre- 
sented themselves and in spite of the “Thirteen Hoo- 
doo,” every one passed. The names of the successful 
men are: A. Edw. Johnson and John Aufderheide, of 
the Alleghany Trust Co.; John M. Luther, of the 


Farmers Deposit National Bank; Wm. G. Gundel- 
finger, of the Commonwealth Trust Co.; John Gre- 
hofsky, Jr., and W. J. Kerr, of the First National 
Bank; H. B. Powell, Jr., of the Mellon National Bank; 
Albert T. Eyler, of the Union National Bank; S. V. 
Rarton, of the First National Bank, of Crafton; A. B. 
Shaw, of the Union Trust Co.; Wm. F. Woesthoff, of 
the Terminal Trust Co.; Arthur W. Schreiber, of the 
Carnegie National Bank, and C. C. Burkhart, of the 
City Deposit Bank. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
By Harry S. Boyd. 


Our baby chapter, although but two months old, 
is beginning to creep. We have had meetings on the 
first and third Thursdays for two months, and the 
attendance has been very gratifying. Under the 
careful guidance of our able instructor, Mr. Wins- 
low, the instructor of the commercial course in the 
high school, we have not been allowed to hurry. He 
has been ably assisted by Mr. Montgomery, who was 
so instrumental in our organizing at this time. We 
have confined our four meetings of an hour and a 
half each, to the first paper on “Banking and 
Finance.” It is surprising with what enthusiasm the 
members have entered into the discussions, and those 
of our number who were unfortunate in not being 
present little realize the fund of knowledge acquired 
from this source alone. We feel that in the fall the 
course will be taken up in earnest and that those 
even who have no intentions of taking the examina- 
tions will be constant in their attendance, as it wiil 
mean so much to them. 

Our President has recently returned from a trip 
to Boston where he visited the banks and was in- 
vited to the annual meeting of the Boston Chapter 
and more recently to the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Bank Officers’ Association; both of these he 
was disappointed in not being able to attend on ac- 
count of previous engagements. He did have the 
pleasure, however, of meeting the retiring President 
of the Officers’ Association, and the retiring Presi- 
dent and Secretary and the present President and 
Secretary of the chapter; all of these gentlemen re- 
ceived him most courteously and furnished him with 
much valuable information. For these favors shown 
our chapter we are very grateful to the Boston bank 
men; this only adds to the kind regards we already 
had for them, gained through our relations with Mr. 
Wiggin, their first President, who has been our guest 
on several occasions, and has favored us with sev- 
eral talks full of much advice; and has secured for 
us many of our speakers. We are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him on his recent promotion 
to the presidency of the Brookline Trust Company, a 
high honor well deserved. 

We have had communication with President Con- 
way, of the Boston Chapter, in regards to joining the 
Boston bank men on their coming pilgrimage to the 
Rochester Convention. We have been so much con- 
cerned with organizing and starting our educational 
program that we have given little or no thought to 
the convention. This will be taken up soon, however, 
and we are in hopes that some of our members may 
find it convenient for them to attend. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
By H. C. Owen. 


The first meeting of the executive committee of 
Providence Chapter, under the new administration, 
was held at the Mechanics’ National Bank, June 9, 
1911, President William McCulloch presiding. 

The session lasted nearly three hours, and the 
time was well spent in formulating plans for next 
winter’s work, and appointing committees to do the 
work. 

For the purpose of keeping up chapter interest, 
and holding the boys together during the summer 
months, an athletic committee has been appointed 
to provide baseball games, a tennis tournament, and 
possibly a track meet or field day. A series of three 
ball games has already been arranged with the Fall 
River bankers, and if Boston Chapter has any “Ty 
Cobbs” in its ranks, Providence is ready to try con- 
clusions. 

An entertainment committee has been appointed 
to look into the advisability of running a minstrel 
show, somewhat along the lines of those undertaken 
so successfully by St, Paul, Cincinnati and some other 
chapters. It sounds rather frivolous for staid bank- 
ers, but Providence Chapter needs the money. Any 
suggestions from chapters who have already tried this 
will be appreciated. 

All the foregoing reads like a lot of play and 
ne work, but, believe me, such is not the case. The 
play is only the filler, and the cake itself will have 
a strictly educational flavor and will be set on the 
table at every meal, whether it’s eaten or not. Presi- 
dént McCulloch is a stickler for education, and his 
educational committee are all for education with a 
big “E.” 

While the plans have not as yet been fully de- 
veloped, it is safe to say, even at this early day, 
that there will be study classes and lecture courses 
galore, so let the highbrows rejoice, and the drones 
beware. 

“Old Reliable” Havens is in charge of the ways 
and means committee, which fact guarantees some 
very interesting general meetings during the com- 
ing winter. 

Altogether Providence is a “bright spot” 
days, and it’s growing brighter every minute. 

Watch this spot. 


these 


ROCHESTER. 
By C. F. Rothmeyer. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Rochester Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing was held on Friday evening, May 26th, when the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John Henderson, Lincoln National Bank; 
Vice-President, Edward P. Vollertsen, Fidelity Trust 
Co.; Secretary, C. F. Rothmeyer, Lincoln National 
Bank; Treasurer, William D. Niven, Rochester Sav- 
ings Bank. Executive Committee—Fred M. Mut- 
schler, National Bank of Commerce; D. M. Rose, Union 
Trust Co.; Leon Benham, Alliance Bank; J. Herbert 
Kaelber, Merchants’ Bank; George H. Walters, 
Traders’ National Bank. 

Our new President, Mr. Henderson, is well known 


among all.the bank men of the city, he has been 
identified with the chapter since its organization and 
has always taken an active part in all Institute 
work. All the officers and the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are representative men of the differ- 
ent banks in the city, so we have reason to look for- 
ward to a successful year in our chapter and hope 
to have a good substantial increase in membership. 

While the social side of the chapter shall not 
be overlooked, special attention will be given to the 
educational part, not only in class work, but also in 
the way of lectures and addresses by some promi- 
nent men. The educational committee, which is com- 
posed of Edward P. Vollertsen, D. M. Rose and Frank 
Neid, is making plans to begin this work early in 
the fall in order to get the advantage of the entire 
season. 

The members of the Rochester Chapter feel that 
this section of the State is entitled to a representa- 
tive on the Executive Council and have recommended 
and endorsed the candidacy of Frank S, Thomas, As- 
sistant Cashier of the Alliance Bank, for this im- 
portant office. Mr. Thomas, by his pleasing person- 
ality and unassuming disposition, has won many 
friends here and among other chapters. 

He organized this chapter, has twice served as 
its President, and having always been very much 
interested in the educational work of the Institute, he 
is peculiarly fitted for a member of the Executive 
Council, to which we feel sure he will be elected 
when the Convention meets here. 

All the various Convention Committees are well 
organized and no efforts will be spared to make this 
Convention the most interesting the Institute has 
ever held. 

We hope that every chapter in the country will 
send a full delegation. Delegates coming to Roch- 
ester may feel assured of such a welcome as no other 
city can give. Full program and other items of 
interest are announced in other columns of the 
Bulletin. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
By S. 0. Goodwin. 


The local chapter closed one of its most suc- 
cessful years with a banquet at the Commercial Club, 
May 27th. The large banquet room was prettily 
decorated and about one hundred members’ and 
prominent bank officials of the city enjoyed the ex- 
cellent menu and the splendid program of toasts and 
musical numbers with which it .was_ interspersed. 
The retiring President, S. G. Saville, presided, and 
our witty F. C. Barnes was happy in the position of 
toastmaster. W. S. McCornick, the dean of banking 
in Utah, responded to the toast, “Success.” Others 
who were called upon were John Q. Critchlow, whose 
facetious response to the toast “Bankers I Have 
Met,” was hugely enjoyed, and Joseph H. Patrick, 
whose remarks on “Scotch Highballs’ showed his 
complete mastery of the subject. Q. B. Kelly, Chair- 
man of our Convention Committee, spoke on “The 
1912 Convention.” Mr. Kelly talked convincingly of 
the reasons why Salt Lake City should entertain 
the 1912 Convention and his remarks were frequently 
applauded. On the suggestion of Mr. Kelly, the 
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slogan “1912 A. I. B. Convention Salt Lake City” was 
enthusiastically adopted. The whole affair reflected 
much credit on the 1910 officers and the Entertain- 
ment Committee under whose direct supervision it 
was given. 


SAVANNAH. 
By George H. Dieter. 


The feature of the Savannah Chapter for June 
was the debate by four members of the chapter be- 
fore the Georgia Bankers Convention at Tybee on 
June 8th on the subject, “Resolved, That State Banks 
Should Be Allowed the Same Advantages as National 
Banks in the Proposed Aldrich Plan.” 

The speakers for the affirmative were Messrs. 
S. W. Lewis, of the National Bank of Savannah, and 
R. J. Taylor, of the Citizens & Southern Bank, and 
for the negative, Messrs. C. E. Stanton, Jr., of the 
National Bank of Savannah, and W. B. Spann Jr., 
of the Citizens & Southern Bank. 

The judges, members of the Georgia Bankers’ 
Association, were as follows: Hon. R. F. Maddux, 
Atlanta; B. W. Hunt, Eatonton, and S. B. Brown, 
Albany. While giving credit to both sides for care- 
ful study and preparation, the judges decided that 
the affirmative had made the most convincing argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Lewis opened for the affirmative as follows: 
“In advocating the admittance of State banks to the 
plan of Mr. Aldrich and his associates, for establishing 
a National Reserve Association, it is not our in- 
tention to attack the plan, nor do we criticize them 
for leaving State banks out in the beginning, for we 
understand it was offered not as a finished product 
but as a suggestion upon which to work. In all the 
financial publications for months past we have seen 
the stamp of approval put upon it by the greatest 
bankers of the country as to its principal features. 
There is probably no one familiar with the question 
who does not look upon it as the best plan which has 
been devised since the agitation for reforms in bank- 
ing laws began. That reforms are needed no one 
doubts. As we view the plan of Mr. Aldrich it is in- 
tended to supplement (not to destroy) the individual 
system of banking now in vogue in the United States, 
by a strong central organization to which all may 
have recourse in times of financial stress. In other 
words a bank of banks. We think if State banks are 
not taken into the plan it will mean in the beginning 
a division of the banks which will probably never 
be overcome, and the defeat of one of its principal 
objects—united effort. While if they are taken in it 
will in a great measure eliminate one of the chief ob- 
jections—a centralization and consolidation of power. 
There is one practical argument which really settles 
this question. There will be no financial legislation 
which is opposed by the thousands of State banks 
all over the country, outnumbering the national banks 
more than two to one. Indeed, their active opposition 
will not be necessary. It will be lost without their 
active co-operation. If, as we all think, the adoption 
of the Aldrich plan, with the modification of its de- 
tails as suggested by the Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, is desirable, then 
the necessity of the co-operation of State banks 
settles the question in the affirmative, no matter 


what objections may be urged to extending its privil- 
eges to them. If they are not to share its benefits the 
proposed legislation may as well be abandoned at 
once. We might securely rely upon this one point 
for a decision in our favor. If the plan is not enacted 
into law then all the labors of the National Monetary 
Commission and all those who have given so much. 
time and study to the question will have been in vain, 
and the country will be further from the needed re- 
forms than ever. The opposition will probably argue 
that it would be unfair to national banks to allow 
State banks the benefits without the restrictions. 
This we do not ask. Reserve against deposits and 
examinations are probably the most important of 
these. 


“In practically all the States, State banks are now 
required to carry reserves ranging from fifteen to. 
twenty-five per cent. of demand deposits, the prin- 
cipal difference from national banks being the way 
the reserves are carried. It would be no hardship on 
State banks to carry the same reserves as national 
banks, provided balances carried with State or na- 
tional banks, members of local associations in re- 
serve cities be counted as part of their reserve. And 
this would not disrupt the present method of banking. 
The examination of State banks is another matter 
which we must consider. Under existing State laws 
regular examinations are required. In some States 
less often in some as often and in others more often 
than national banks. We think it would be an easy 
solution of this matter to have State banks send to. 
the Governor of the National Reserve Association a 
copy of his report of each examination of State 
banks. Of course State banks should also be required 
to submit to examination by national bank examiners, 
whenever the Governor of the Reserve Association 
deemed it advisable to have them so examined. In 
conclusion, gentlemen, we think that with the larger 
number of banks represented in the National Reserve 
Association, which the participation of State banks 
in the plan would insure, the confidence of the public 
in banking would be materially strengthened and we 
would be less liable to panics. Then, too, the Gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Association would be in a better 
position to cope with the financial problems which 
from time to time confront him and with a hand or 
the pulse of a majority of the financial institutions 
of the country he would be in a position to prevent a 
recurrence of the disastrous panics of the past.” 


Mr. Stanton’s remarks were substantially as fol- 
lows: “In discussing whether or not State banks 
should have the same advantages as national banks 
under the proposed Aldrich Currency Plan, the first 
thing to be determined is what privileges will the 
national banks have under this plan that the State 
banks will not have. First, national banks may, if 
they choose, maintain their present note issue, but 
whenever they retire a part or the whole of tbeir 
existing issue they surrender their right to reissue 
the notes so retired. Now will it be any advantage 
for any national bank to maintain its note issue, 
when it may sell its bonds to the Reserve Associ- 
ation at a price not less than par and accrued in- 
terest, and the Reserve Association will assume the 
responsibility for the redemption of the notes, and 
whatever portion of the money received for the 
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bonds and left on deposit with the Reserve Associ- 
ation will count as legal reserve, whereas the notes 
did not even when held in the bank’s vault. So it 
will not be any advantage for a national bank to 
maintain its notes. An advantage which national 
banks enjoy at present is that of acting as govern- 
ment depositaries, but this will be practically taken 
from them, as the Aldrich plan states that the United 
States shall deposit all its cash balance with the 
Reserve Association and thereafter all receipts shall 
be deposited with the Reserve Association, or when 
necessary, with such national banks as may be 
designated in cities where there is no branch of the 
Reserve Association. So after all the only real ad- 
vantage the national banks will have is the privilege 
of discounting notes and bills of exchange with the 
Reserve Association. Fractically all the large banks 
in this country, especially in the reserve and central 
reserve cities are national banks, and it is from these 
banks that the State banks all over the country bor- 
row money, but under the existing conditions, when- 
ever there is a stringency in the money market and 
the State banks need to increase their loans the large 
national banks cannot supply their wants, as they 
have no institution to go to in order to have any of 
their notes discounted, and in case a panic threatens, 
these large national banks are compelled to call in 
their loans in order to protect themselves and build 
up their reserves, while under the Aldrich plan they 
would be able to lend the State banks what they 
need, and in turn discounting their paper with the 
Reserve Association and receiving credit for same 
which would count as legal reserve. Thus the gov- 
ernment will be able through these large national 
banks to aid all the State banks in the country, espe- 
cially in time of panic, so they will derive as much 
benefit from the Reserve Association as they would 
had they subscribed to the stock of same, and tying 
up one-fifth of their capital in this stock which will 
only pay a dividend of 4 per cent. and which they 
will not be able to dispose of. So the State banks 
would be able to lend out the fifth of their capital at 
a much higher rate than 4 per cent. and also get their 
notes discounted through the large national banks. 
This being the case I cannot see where the national 
banks have any real advantage over the State banks 
under the Aldrich plan, and if we consider the re- 
strictions placed on national banks we will see that 
the State banks will be better off if they do not join 
the Reserve Association. I will briefly state some of 
these restrictions. First: National banks are required 
to carry a cash reserve and in figuring this national 
bank notes are not counted, and as the Aldrich plan 
does not state that the notes of the Reserve Associ- 
ation will count as legal reserve, I infer that they 
will not. Now with State banks all the money they 
have in their vaults counts as reserve, and in most 
States all balances they have with other banks count 
as reserve, and in Georgia the reserve may consist 
entirely of securities. Second: National banks can- 
not make loans on real estate, while State banks can. 
Third: National banks can only loan 10 per cent. of 
their capital and surplus to any one individual or 
firm, while all the State laws are more liberal in this 
respect, and in many States loans secured by good 
collateral are excepted. (Ala., Ga., Idaho, La., N. J., 
Mich.), Col., Minn., Mo., on warehouse receipts; Mich., 
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O., Ore. on R. E. Fourth: National banks cannot 
establish branches in other cities while in many 
States the banks are permitted to do so. Fifth: Na- 
tional banks are subject to much more rigid exami- 
nations than State banks. I mention these restric- 
tions as State banks should not be allowed to become 
members of the Association unless they agree to be 
bound by the same regulations as national banks as 
the State laws vary too much. The Hon. Nelson W. 
Aldrich in submitting his plan to the National Mone- 
tary Commission stated: ‘There is no room for argu- 
ment in regard to the necessity for modernizing the 
law. Assuming this to be the case, it must be our 
aim to accomplish this result with as little disar- 
rangement as possible. It should be our aim to 
liberalize the present National Banking Act and add 
to it such features as are deemed essential, rather 
than to formulate any plan which will fundamentally 
change our present system.’ You will note from this 
statement that Senator Aldrich does not think it ad- 
visable to include the State banks in his plan, as it 
would require a general upheaval in the bank laws 
of every State, while if limited to national banks the 
plan could be adopted without causing any disturb- 
ance. If the State banks were allowed to join the 
association, what would be the result? Would my 
opponents have them continue under the same laws 
as at present. No, that would be impossible, for in 
order to accomplish the purpose it was organized for, 
the Reserve Association must be an institution that 
is national in the true sense of the word, and with 
every unit in the system working under identically 
the same laws. Now this could only be accomplished 
in two ways, first, by having all the State banks 
which join the Reserve Association giving up their 
State charters and reorganizing as national banks, 
or by having all the States adopt bank laws which 
would be uniform with the National Banking Act. 
It is only necessary to point to the Negotiable In- 
struments Law as an example. You all know how 
hard the bankers of this country have labored to 
have the States adopt this law and what slow pro- 
gress has been made, and also where some States 
finally adopted the law they did not accept all its 
provisions. Now if it is so difficult to have this 
much needed law adopted by all the States, what 
chance do you think there is of ever having uniform 
bank laws adopted. There is none. Even if we 
should admit that State banks should join the as- 
sociation, there is another difficulty in the way of 
permitting them to do so. The Aldrich plan states 
that all national banks having a capital of not less 
than $25,000 may subscribe to the stock of the Re- 
serve Association. This means every national bank, 
as none are chartered with less than $25,000 capital. 
My opponents must admit that if the State banks 
should join the association it must be upon the same 
conditions as national banks. There are 13,459 State 
banks in this country, of which number 6,517 (nearly 
half) have less than $25,000 capital, and in Georgia, 
171 out of 437 State banks have less than this capi- 
tal, which would mean that one-half the State banks 
could not join the association, unless they increased 
their capital to $25,000. Now if there are any bene- 
fits to be derived from State banks taking stock in 
the Reserve Association these small country banks 
need them far more than the city banks, so why 
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should half be allowed to join and the other half 
shut out. I am sure that the judges will decide that 
State banks can derive all the benefit from this 
plan, which is that of discounting notes and bills of 
exchange, which they will be able to do through 
the large national banks, without tying up one-fifth 
of their capital in a 4 per cent. investment, and with- 
out being subject to the same restrictions as na- 
tional banks, viz., carrying a much larger cash re- 
serve than they do now, being forbidden to loan 
money on real estate, and only being allowed to lend 
10 per cent. of their capital and surplus to any one 
firm. I am also sure the judges will agree with me 
that half of the State banks should not be forbidden 
to join “the association unless they increase their 
capital, while the other half can, and that State banks 
should not be allowed to join the association unless 
governed by the same laws as national banks, which 
will be impossible to have adopted.” 


Mr. Taylor’s remarks were substantially as fol- 
lows: “During the latter half of 1907 a panic of 
great severity was experienced in this country, and 
while many reasons have been assigned as the cause 
of the disturbance, there is, apparently, no one that 
in itself exactly accounts for its presence at that time. 
A prominent banker and economist has_ recently 
stated as follows: The truth is that responsibility 
for the panic of 1807 lies at the door of our currency 
system. No other adequate cause can be found. We 
do business by the modern system of bank credits but 
we have failed to supplement this machinery with the 
means for readily converting bank credits into cash. 
During the period of the 1907 panic there were in 
excess of $250,000,000 in clearing house loan certifi- 
cates issued by the banks in the United States. This 
bears out the statement just made that the respon- 
sibility for the panic lies at the door of the currency 
system. Does it seem probable, or even possible, that 
should the country be called upon again to meet such 
conditions as the panic of 1907, that the national 
banks would be in a position to alene advance the 
necessary additional currency to meet the require- 
ments with the remembrance of this panic in the 
minds of the financiers of this country? The Govern- 
ment appointed a National Monetary Commission to 
make research into the financial condition of this 
and other countries and compare the monetary sys- 
tem of the United States with the countries of 
Europe and report the result of their findings to 
Congress. ‘The work accomplished by this Commis- 
sion is enormous and ultimately means the establish- 
ment of the Currency System in the United States 
“of sufficient elasticity to take care of her present 
business and far-reaching enough to prevent a re- 
currence of the panic of 1907. In reporting the re- 
sult of their work, this Commission, through its 
Chairman, kas submitted a currency plan and recom- 
mended its adoption. This plan has, since its publi- 
cation, been widely discussed by men high up in the 
financial world and particularly many of the best 
known bankers at the head of State banks, who are 
keenly alive to the benefits to be derived from an 
alliance with the Reserve Association of America, 
and who may be depended upon therefore to work out 


some plan which would be feasible for the national © 


banks to accept. It is agreed that this plan is drawn 


for the purpose of protecting the country from a re- 
currence of the 1907 panic. It is evidenced by the 
text of the plan that its particular rights and bene- 
fits are for national banks and national banks only. 
The authorized capital of the Reserve Association of 
America is $300,000,000, and if all the banks in the 
Federal system should become affiliated with the as- 
sociation they would subscribe for just about two- 
thirds of the association’s maximum capital stock, or 
$200,000,000. That sum would be 20 per cent. of the 
total capitalization of all the national banks which 
stands to-day at virtually $1,000,000,000. Such a sub- 
scription would still leave $100,600,000 to be taken up, 
by, who? Now we find approximately 14,000 State 
banks operating under State charters with a capital of 
about $700,000,000. Therefore, if the State banks 
were allowed the privilege of subscribing to the stock 
of the Reserve Association and if all the state banks 
should ,become affiliated with the association they 
would subscribe for approximately the unsubscribed 
portion of the stock of the Reserve Association, 
$440,000,000. It is interesting to note that if every 
bank in the Federal system and all State banks oper- 
ating under State charters should subscribe for 20 
per cent. of their capital to the stock of the Reserve 
Association, the authorized capital of the association 
would be oversubscribed to the amount of only $40,- 
000,000. This is interesting because it is well known 
that banks, both national and State, operating in 
small cities with small capital would not require the 
benefits offered by the Reserve Association and there- 
fore would not apply for membership. This being 
the fact we contend that the plan should be so 
amended as to embrace the State banks and these 
State banks should be allowed to subscribe for 20 
per cent. of their capital stock to the capital of the 
Reserve Association and this change should be 
brought in such a manner that the present banking 
system will not be materially disturbed. Briefly let 
us consider the Discount Facilities, Short Bills and 
Emergency Credits. These facilities are certainly 
what the business interests of the country most need. 
They are supplied to the banks of every other nation 
whose commercial prestige is at all comparable with 
that of the United States. Shall we deny the State 
banks to share in this advantage. Domestic Ex- 
change. The proposed Aldrich plan reads as follows: 
It shall be the duty of the Reserve Association, or 
any of its branches, upon request, to transfer any 
part of the deposit balance to any national bank 
having an account with it; to the credit of any other 
bank having an account with the association. This 
we consider another great advantage. It should be 
shared by State banks as it would greatly reduce the 
cost of transferring currency from place to place and 
the association could probably render a quicker and 
cheaper service. In conclusion, the intention of the 
association is to give to the United States a system 
of banking that it might occupy a place in the world 
of finance equal to that of England, Germany or 
France. But to realize this gift there must be a plan 
devised to unite all classes of banks into a compact 
mass with one cbject—co-operation.” 


Mr. Spann claimed that there are but two ad- 
vantages to the plan proposed, first: prestige, and 
second: ability to make loans. If the State banks are 
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to be extended the same advantages as the national 
banks, there must be a uniform law. This involving 
great difficulty, as any legislation looking to this end 
would be difficult to obtain. He said it would also 
be necessary to obtain national supervision and ex- 
aminaton of all State’ banks,. which would be but 
another objection. Mr. Spann claims that the State 
banks will be able to obtain the same benefits from 
the system, through the national banks. Mr. ,Spann 
also advances the idea that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to have two bodies in competition for the same 
kind of trade, working under a law that would allow 
more advantage to one than to the other, and that 
it would be an injustice to the national banks to com- 
pel them to compete with State banks under such 


conditions. 


SCRANTON. 
By Frank H. Pierce. 


An exciting and interesting meeting of Scranton 
Chapter was the semi-annual adding machine con- 
test held on May 31st. As on previous events of this 
nature the attendance was unusually large and a very 
large number were entered on the two machines, the 
Wales and the Burroughs. The feat of the evening 
was the accurate listing of 250 standard checks, and 
this was accomplished by eight of the twenty con- 
testants, six of which received prizes. Each adding 
machine company donated three prizes. These events 
held periodically by the chapter tend to create con- 
siderable friendly rivalry, but everything is taken in 
the proper spirit, and represent some of the most en- 
joyable gatherings of the boys. 

The judges were E. E. McCarthy, of the Bur- 
roughs, Scranton; and Thomas F. Shea, of the Wales, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who also directed the contest. 
The timekeepers were Messrs. E. A. Tropp, L. S. Par- 
sons and M. J. Philbin. Mr. Mayhew, of Detroit, 
Mich., with the Burroughs Co., gave a short interest- 
ing talk after the contest on the numerical system in 
dealing with foreign items. 

The lucky contestants on the Wales and their 
prizes were: ist, H. J. Ryan, First National Bank, 
Pittston; 2nd, F. A. Loro, Miners’ Savings Bank, 
Pittston, 5.04, pneumatic shaving mirror; 3rd, H. H. 
Holder, Lackawanna Trust, 5.05, gold-lined drinking 
cups. On the Burroughs: ist, M. J. Barnack, Dime 
Deposit, 4.54, silver military brushes; 2nd, J. A. Pow- 
ell, Dime Bank, 5.02, gold watch chain; 38rd, Alfred 
E. Breen Traders’ National Bank, 5.25, gold stick pin. 

W. B. Kramer, of the Lackawanna Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co., was chosen to represent Scranton 
Chapter at the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Convention. 
The several standing committees for the year were 
named by President Benfield, and it is expected that 
the chapter will particularly receive substantial re- 
sults from these bodies. 

Our debating team, comprising John Greiner, Jr., 
of the Lackawanna Trust; Charles S. Ross, Traders’ 
National Bank, and John Benfield, First National 
Bank, Pittston, and A. T. Hunt, First National Bank, 
Scranton, alternate, attended the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Convention at Philadelphia and lost the debate 
to Pittsburg, who will retain the debating cup until 
next year. 


BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Scranton for 1913.—The delegates who will rep- 
resent Scranton Chapter at the Rochester Convention 


this year have been instructed to endeavor to secure 
the National Convention for Scranton in 1913. 


ST. PAUL. 
By Owen E. Thomas. 


No doubt many of the chaptermen have read the 
write-ups from time to time in the bulletin regard- 
ing St. Paul Chapter and its work. We would like 
to call especial attention in this article to a few facts 
concerning our chapter. St. Paul Chapter might be 
classed as one of the charter chapters of the insti- 
tute, being one of the first organized. Our chapter 
has been one of the foremost in the work of the 
institute, supporting the national officers in every 
way possible. We have always been represented at 
the different conventions and gatherings of bank men, 
we have competed successfully in many spirited con- 
tests and debates with some of the leading chapters, 
and still accept all challenges. 

Besides reaching out in the interests of the insti- 
tute our chapter has accomplished many things at 
home. We have maintained a membership of about 
eighty per cent. of the bank men in St. Paul have 
completed the course in the study of “Banking Law 
and Finance,” and at our regular monthly meetings 
have listened to addresses by some of the most 
prominent men of the Northwest. We are very glad 
to say that all of these speakers have had the pleas- 
ure of presenting their arguments to living men and 
not to empty chairs. In other words, St. Paul Chapter 
is alive. We are ever up and doing, no matter what 
has been attempted by our chapter we have ever felt 
the push of two hundred strong shoulders behind us. 
Our chapter cannot go backward, it will ever press 
ferward. 

St. Paul Chapter for the first time comes forwaré@ 
and offers one of her foremost chapter men as can- 
didate for treasurer, and in consideration of all that 
has been previously stated, we, as a chapter, feel 
that we are entitled to the support of every chapter 
in the effort to have one of our men fill the place of 
a national officer. Therefore we do not feel that we 
are asking anything unreasonable, we invite you to 
study our past history and if after a careful analysis 
of our past activities and achievements you feel that 
St. Paul Chapter is entitled to share some of the 
honors, we would thank you for your hearty and un- 
divided support. The man whom we are boosting is 
Cc. P. Diether, who probably needs no introduction to 
some of the boys, as they have no doubt met him’ 
at many of the conventions. 


SEATTLE. 
By Adolph F. Linden. 


A special meeting of Seattle Chapter, June ith, 
was attended by the Educational Director of the Ir- 
stitute, who discussed the problems of the Institute 
in general and of Seattle Chapter in particular. It 
was straight talk all the way through. If at times 
it did appear rather reminiscent of Mare Anthony’s: 
remark—“I come not to praise Caesar’—nevertheless 


such criticisms as were made were all recog- 
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nized as just. Mr. Allen pointed out the fact that 
the educational methods followed by our chapter 
while well intentioned were in practice too sporadic. 
This has been the opinion held by many of the 
Seattle Chapter members for a long time and conse- 
quently Mr. Alien’s suggestions for a more system- 
atized and regular method of instruction were not 
only gratefully but enthusiastically received, It 
seems probable at this time that when the regular 
work of the chapter:-is resumed in the fall that the 
Educational Committee of Seattle Chapter will have 
provided the regularly prescribed study course of the 
Institute open to all members of the chapter, and 
that this~opportunity will be taken advantage of by 
large numbers in earnest and efficient fashion. Mr. 
Allen warned us to beware of too much enthusiasm, 
but it will be hard to keep the old Seattle spirit 
down, once we get started. 


SPOKANE. 
By W. N. Baker. 


Spokane Chapter was visited by Educational Di- 
rector Geo. E. Allen, on Saturday, June 8rd. During 
the morning Mr. Allen was escorted to the different 
banks, and met many of the bank officials and clerks. 
Later a luncheon was served in the Gothic room at 
Davenport's, where Mr. Allen and the officers of the 
Spokane Clearing House Association, J. Grier Long, 
Sam’l Galland and W. D. Vincent were the guests 
of the Executive Committee of the chapter. The 
three past presidents of the chapter, Messrs. 
Viffany, Baily and Lindblad, were also present. 
Though Mr. Allen’s talk at this time was brief, it 
was as full of good ideas and suggestions as the as- 
sembled listeners were of the culinary offerings. Mr. 
Long, President of the Clearing House Association, 
also addressed us briefly, stating that he was heartily 
in sympathy with the work of the A. I. B., and that 
he was very glad to have been further enlightened in 
regard to it, by Mr. Allen’s remarks. 

At the special meeting of the chapter held Sat- 
urday night at the chapter rooms, Mr. Allen again 
explained at length the idea and purposes of the 
A. I. B. His address contained much good advice 
pertaining to the most effective methods of pursuing 
educational work. His suggestions will be of great 
value to our chapter in carrying out the plans for 
the coming year. On account of the fact that the 
meeting was called on Saturday night and on short 
notice, the attendance was small, but atoned for its 
size by the interest manifested throughout. Brief 
talks were made by Mr. Galland and Mr. Vincent, 
officers of the Clearing House Association, and by 
various other bank officers present. 


The last bankers’.dance was held in the pler 
pavilion at Liberty Lake, one of the popular resorts 
nearby, on June 16th, and was a thoroughly delight- 
ful affair. A special train for the dancers left the 
Inland Station at 7:30 arriving at the lake at 8:15, 
and sixty or seventy couples went at this time. Many 
others motored to the lake, and there were nearly a 
hundred couples in attendance. 

The pavilion was effectively decorated with Jap- 
anese parasols and lanterns. The music by Prof. 
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Reemer’s orchestra and the excellence of the dance 
floor, were potent factors in making a most pleasur- 
able evening. The affair was informal and was an 
unqualified success in every way, and great credit 
is due Messrs. Blum and Ham for their capable 
handling of the arrangements. 


WASHINGTON. 
By Frank V. Grayson, 


President Joshua Evans, Jr., is busy gathering 
his forces for the work of the coming year. He has 
already had a meeting of the new board and out- 
lined some of the work for the season, which we 
mean to be as successful as the one just finished. 

Those who have taken the course in “Banking 
and Finance” the past season are now busy prepar- 
ing the answers to the final examination, and we will 
be able to announce the successful ones in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. 

The delegates to the Rochester Convention will 
soon meet in caucus to select a leader and ‘be in- 
structed in the work that is before them.when Roch- 
ester is reached and after the convention is in ses- 
sion. The boys will be in fighting trim by that time 
and we expect to sing the victory Carroll by Pierce— 
ing the armor of the enemy. 

The ninth annual outing of Washington Chapter 
took place on the evening of Friday, June 23d. Two 
boats were run to Marshall Hall and carried a large 
crowd of the best people of Washington and vicinity. 
This is an event looked forward to by many Wash- 
ingtonians for an enjoyable evening and bears the 
reputation of being the best excursion down the river. 
It is characteristic of Washington Chapter that every- 
thing she does, does exceedingly well, and this excur- 
sion is right in line of merit with other events of 
the past, and the Excursion Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on the success they have met with this 
year, after taking into consideration the numerous 
things that they have had to overcome in order for 
it to be a. success. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF INSTITUTE OFFICERS. 
By Raymond B. Cox, 


In the June number of the Bulletin, Charles F. 
Minor, retiring President of New York Chapter, con- 
tributed, under the caption “Qualifications for Insti- 
tute Office,” the following very pertinent remarks: 
“Let us continue to exclude selfish politics from our 
ranks. Its absence is one source of our success. 
Let this one question be put to every man who seeks 
an office, ‘What have you for the betterment of the 
chapter in return for the honor you seek?’ As one 
of those to whom this inquiry applies, I feel it 
duty to answer, which I do cheerfully, welcoming 
the opportunity to publicly express my conception 
ot the Institute, that its members may know what 
would be the character of my conduct in office. 

“Our Constitution declares, and that in no un- 
certain terms, but one purpose of organization, 
namely, ‘The Education of Bankers.’ Were that 
document to contain nothing else, the duty of those 
who would assist in the administration of the Insti- 
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tute is clearly defined, but in the selection of its 
officers the members are justified in looking for more 
than conscientiousness and executive ability. These 
must be inspired in their service by a deeper sense 
than that of duty. They must be convinced within 
themselves that the avowed purpose is the only 
legitimate one for which bank men individually could 
be organized, and further, they must have that in- 
terest in their country, their profession and their co- 
workers which would gladly welcome the existence 
of such an organization. They must feel that in 
serving such a cause they enjoy a rare compliment, 
accepting responsibilities which are above the play 
of selfish ambition, and they must have that strength 
of their convictions which would impel them to op- 
pose any idea tending to surmount or to belittle the 
one which they espouse. 

“There are comparatively few Institute members 
who really appreciate the position which their asso- 
ciation even now occupies, not to mention the one 
which it is destined to assume. In its most element- 
ary conception, the education of bankers first instills 
in the bank clerk a deeper interest in his work, then 
inspires him to greater individual effort, and then 
offers him the opportunity of making that effort pro- 
ductive. But let us look further for a moment; the 
progress of all commerce and industry depends upon 
the sagacity of its own captains and that of the 
nation’s bankers. If the Institute is to be true to 
its purpose IT must be the school which graduates 
these masters of finance. Is there any institution in 
this country, other than religious ones, which exist 
with a more important design, or which can play a 
larger part in the development of the nation? This 
is not an explosion of self-importance, prompted by 
exaggerated enthusiasm. The leaders in our parent 
body are ever ready to so testify, and the educators 
connected with the various universities, with which 
some of our chapters are allied, are equally earnest 
in the expression of their opinion. 

“Existing under conditions of such a high tone, 
looking to the future which it does, its progress de- 
mands that the conduct of its executives should 
never, for an instant, be tainted by the suspicion of 
ulterior motives. That I would be able to so com- 
port myself in office, I trust is demonstrated by the 
attitude which I have always maintained in my own 
chapter and in my various appearances before the 
Institute at its conventions. 

“As President of the largest of our chapters, 
and one which has attained its success simply 
through a consistent and conscientious adherence to 
the purposes of its organization, Mr. Minor is quite 
justified in his remarks and in his inquiry, and my 
answer to the question is a simple pledge of faithful 
and fearless loyalty to the one purpose for which 
we are all organized, hoping that the years of study 
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which I have given our principles, the active part 
which I have taken in the life of Baltimore Chapter, 
and the experience which I have acquired in the na- 
tional operations of the Institute, will enable me to 
capably assist, not only in the maintenance of those 
standards which it now proclaims, but also in the 
development of the future which is before it.” 


NO ENTANGLEMENTS. 


In connection with my candidacy for the Execu- 
tive Council from the Feilow Class of the Institute, 
I desire to state that my campaign is purely a per- 
sonal one, and I have not made any “deals” or com- 
binations with any one, nor shall I do so. Much to 
my surprise I have received communications from 
chapter men intimating that unless I use my influ- 
ence in behalf of certain candidates to be voted on 
at Rochester, an effort will be made to bring about 
my defeat. My Institute record is my only claim to 
the office which I seek, and if my friends in the Fellow 
Class feel that my work in the organization war- 
rants their support, I shall be very glad to receive it. 


F. A, CRANDALL. 


DELEGATES SHOULD STOP AT CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland Chapter extends to all delegates pass- 
ing through this city en route to the Convention 
at Rochester, a most cordial invitation to visit Cleve- 
land on September 6th, next, to inspect our banks 
and enjoy the hospitality of its chapter. 

Arrangements can be made with the railroad 
company for a stopover privileze, and the delegaies 
may, take an evening train out of Cleveland on the 
6th and arrive in Rochester on the morning of the 
Convention, or they may take the Cieveiand and Bu.- 
falo boat, the convention city being reached at about 
the same time. For those who are not so fortunate 
as to live on or near one ot the Great Lakes, the 
latter trip would prove a very delightful one. 

Headquarters are to be established in all of the 
down town banks, thus assuring the visitors of a 
cordial reception in any of the financ:al institutions 
they desire to visit, and plans for entertaining the 
delegates are being arranged so that the stop-over 
will be enjoyed by all who may be able to arrange 
to take advantage of it. 

W. R. GREEN, 

H. PRATT, 

J. A. WARD, 

P. J. SLACH, 

CLAY HERRICK, 
Committee. 
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